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PREFACE 


gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 

on various parts of the world. The purpose of these handbooks 
was to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material 
for the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as 
distinct from the examination of the problems themselves. Many 
distinguished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the 
end of 1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Hand- 
book and Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical 
reports. The demand for these books increased rapidly with each 
new issue, and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and 
impartiality. They are now to be found in Service Establishments 
and Embassies throughout the world, and in the early years after the 
last war were much used by the League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance are covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geography, ethnology, administration, and resources. On 
the other hand, it has become apparent that something more is 
needed to meet present-day requirements. The old series does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by the present war (e.g. 
Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only a few); its 
books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they are inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or re- 
edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in the 
Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The books follow, in general, a uniform 
scheme, though minor modifications will be found in particular 
cases; and they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in a 
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comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they may 
be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace- -time; secondly, 
to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy and, by 
supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel ashore 
and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country shall be 
both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means ameeed to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, etc.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, the 
-Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) will 
find these Handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 


J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 


1942 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that I have decided to retain it in its original 
form. 

This volume has been prepared for the Naval Intelligence Division 
at the Cambridge sub-centre (General Editor, Dr H. C. Darby). It 
has been mainly written by Dr H. C. Darby, Dr W. A. Heurtley, 
Mr J. R. James and Miss J. B. Mitchell, with contributions from 
Professor P. A. Buxton, Mr C. W. Crawley, Mr I. L. Foster, Professor 
A. G. Ogilvie, Dr Norman White and the Research Department of 
the Foreign Office. The block diagrams have been constructed by 
Mrs Gwen Raverat; other maps and diagrams have been drawn 
mainly by Miss K. S. A. Froggatt, Miss M. Garside, Mrs Marion 
Plant and Miss J. D. I. Tyson. The volume has been edited by 
Mr J. R. James. 

E. G. N. ROSHBROOKE 


Director of Naval Intelligence 
March 1944 
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Fig. 1. The relief of Greece 


Chapter I 
GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Geological Structure: Scenery: River Systems: Regional Divisions: The Dividing 
Mountains: Western. Greece: Central Greece: Eastern Greece: North-eastern 
Greece: The Pelopénnisos: The Ionian Islands: The Thracian Islands: The 
Northern Sporddhes: The Kiklddhes (Cyclades): The Islands of the Eastern 
Aegean: Kriti (Crete): Bibliographical Note 


The area of Greece is 50,147 sq. miles or 129,880 sq. km.; it is thus 
about the size of England alone. Of this area, the mainland covers 
41,328 sq. miles, and the islands, including Kriti (Crete), cover 
8,819 sq. miles. The greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
highest peak (Olimbos) rising to 9,571 ft. above sea level. It has 
often been said that ‘Greece is a land of the mountains and the sea’. 
The mountains stretch out as peninsulas which, in many cases, are 
continued into the Aegean as chains of islands. Gulfs and bays 
penetrate far inland, and no place in Greece is more than 50 miles 
from the sea. The coastal plain is usually narrow, but there are also 
numerous plains in the interior, which have formed regions of settle- 
ment from the earliest times. : 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 


The reasons for this variety have been, broadly speaking, as follows: 

(1) an old block, built of hard rocks, occupies eastern and north- 
eastern Greece and has remained relatively rigid since moderately 
_ early geological times (see table on p. 7); 

(2) younger and weaker rocks, folded during the Tertiary earth- 
movements, occupy western and southern Greece; 

(3) more recent uplift and fracturing affected both the hard block 
and the folded area, while subsidence produced the sunken basins 
of the Ionian and Aegean Seas. These movements have continued 
up .to the present day, as successive earthquakes indicate. 

These three subjects must be considered separately. 


(1) The Old Block of Eastern and North-eastern Greece 


Ancient folding, probably of Carboniferous age, affected the whole 
area now occupied by the Balkan mountains and the Aegean Sea 


GH (Greece) I 
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(Fig. 2). The rocks of this area were subjected to great pressure, 
and were not only intensely folded but were also chemically altered 
and rendered hard and crystalline. Limestones were changed to 
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Fig. 2. The structure of the Balkan Peninsula 


Based on M. I. Newbigin, Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems, p. 12 (London, 
1915) and M. I. Newbigin, Southern Europe, p. 399 (London, 1932). 





marble; sandstones and clays to schist and gneiss. The region as a 
whole was then worn down during a lengthy period of erosion, and 
formed a stable unit around which the later folding of ‘Tertiary times 
took place. The stresses created by these Tertiary earth movements 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 3 


doubtless caused some fractures both within and around the margins 
of the old block itself, but the final fracturing which gave shape to 
the present uplands and plains took place in late Tertiary and even 
Quaternary times (see below). It was this fracturing, and the sub- 
sidence it involved, that produced the Aegean Sea; the Aegean 
islands are thus the fragmentary remains, above water, of an old 
land surface. 


(2) The Folded Mountains of Western and Southern Greece 


Throughout western and southern Greece, the structures and rocks 
present a great contrast to those of eastern and north-eastern Greece. 
The rocks are all much younger. They were formerly sediments 
accumulated by rivers, or in lakes and in seas; and sometimes they 
are of great thickness. All except the most recent of these sedi- 
mentary rocks were involved in the Tertiary earth movements. The 
Illyrian Alps, the Pindhos mountains, the chains of the Peloponnisos, 
the mountains of Kriti, as well as the Taurus mountains of Asia, 
are parts of the great system of Alpine folding that stretches from 
the Pyrenees right across to south-eastern Asia. In the area that 
is now Greece, immense lateral pressures folded and overthrust the 
rocks in a great arc around the old rigid block of the north-east. ‘The 
folds show in general a north-west to south-east trend, though in 
detail their direction varies widely. Here and there, as in the Alps 
themselves, the old crystalline rocks of the foundation project 
through the folded sedimentary cover. 

Within the folded areas, two major groups of rocks may be dis- 
tinguished, both of which have been altered and hardened by the 
high temperatures and great pressure developed during folding. In 
the first place, the muds, sands and gravels—all shallow-water 
-deposits—have sometimes been changed into slates, quartzites and 
conglomerates. The whole group of non-calcareous sedimentary 
rocks—shales, sandstones and marls—is known to Alpine geologists 
as Flysch, or ‘the sediments that slip’. ‘These rocks, for the most 
part, are impermeable; streams are therefore numerous, at least 
during the rainy season, and the land has been easily eroded. 

In the second place, the calcareous sediments of the deeper, 
clearer water have been almost entirely changed into the resistant 
limestones and marbles that play so great a part in the scenery of 
Greece to-day. Comparison of Figs. 1 and 4 will show how the 
highlands of Greece are found mainly on the north-west to south- 
east bands of limestone, and how the lower ridges and plains 
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are characteristic of the intervening sandstones, mudstones and 
shales. 


(3) Recent Uplift and Faulting 


After the major folding in western and southern Greece, there 
was a period of comparative quiescence, during which great masses 
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Fig. 3. The main trend lines of relief 


Based on J. Sion and Y. Chataigneau, Géographie Universelle, ‘Tome vu, Partie 2, 
Fig. 91 (Paris, 1934). The Dinaric Trend, north-west to south-east, is repeated 
many times throughout the peninsula; three other trends, NNW-SSE, W-E, and 
WSW-ENE are also characteristic of southern Greece, and two more, SW-NE and 
WNW-ESE are seen in the northern part of the country. These trends are shown 
most clearly by the lines of fracture on Fig. 6. 
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of material were eroded both from the older lands of the east and 
from the newer ones of the west. The whole surface seems to have 
been eventually reduced to a series of rounded and subdued hills 
of no great height, composed of the more resistant rocks; these were 
separated by undulating vales corresponding either to weaker rocks 
or to zones which had been warped downwards. The whole formed 
what geographers term a ‘mature’ landscape (Plate 5). 

The transition from this ‘mature’ countryside to the present face 
of Greece is due to still later earth movements in late Tertiary and 
Quaternary times. Two stages can be recognized in these later 
movements. In the first place, there was a general elevation which 
raised the old ‘mature’ surface to such a height that its relics are 
now found at the higher altitudes in the country. An index of the 
elevation may be gained from the fact that in the Peloponnisos, some 
lower Pliocene rocks are now found at nearly 6,000 ft. above sea level. 

In the second place, the general uplift was accompanied by great 
disturbances and faulting movements that affected both the folded 
areas and the rigid block alike. The earth’s crust in this part of the 
world seems to have yielded to tension and stresses, and this in- 
stability has continued up to the present day, as is witnessed by the 
numerous earthquakes which have occurred with distressing fre- 
quency during historical times. Fig. 5 shows the localities of the 
severe earthquakes recorded between 1501 and 1929. Hot springs, 
so common in Greece, also provide further evidence of instability. 

Much of the present relief of Greece is due to these recent faults. 
The straight and abrupt edges of many of the mountains, and the 
unworn aspect of much of the coast, have resulted from fractures that 
are too recent for the process of erosion to dim or obliterate. Most 
of these fractures seem to follow definite trends—possible lines of 
weakness—that are shown on Fig. 6. With this final shattering of 
the crust, molten igneous rocks of different types were injected 
into the fractures; volcanoes also appeared, and one of these still 
remains active in the Aegean islands. A line of volcanic peaks stretches 
from the dormant cone of Méthana in the Saronic Gulf, through 
Milos and Thira to Kos. The explosion crater of Thira has been 
flooded by the sea, but, rising in its centre, the Kaimeni islands 
are the new cones of a still active volcano (Plate 2). 

The Aegean itself owes its very existence to this recent faulting. 
Here, a portion of the old rigid block has subsided and the sea 
includes three deep basins, free of islands and bounded by relatively 
steep slopes. The trends of the edges of these steep slopes harmonize 
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Fig. 4. The geology of Greece 


Based on J. Sion and Y. Chataigneau, Géographie Universelle, Tome vit, Partie 2, 
Fig. 91 (Paris, 1934); H. Stremme, 1 : 2,500,000 International Soil Map of Europe 
(Berlin, 1937); A. Philippson, Der Peloponnes. Versuch einer Landeskunde auf 
geoligischer Grundlage. 





Plate 1. lerissdés, after the earthquake of 1932 


Earth movements along the coasts of Greece are distressingly frequent. On 28 September 
1932, a violent earthquake destroyed the village of Ierissds on the east coast of Khalkid- 
hiki. Mineral springs appeared and changes of altitude occurred. 





Plate 2. Thira (Santorin) 


The volcanic island of Thira, most southerly of the Kikla4dhes, overlooks the still active 
vents of the Kaiméni Isles. 
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generally with those of mainland Greece and Anatolia. It seems that 
the lines of fracture, so evident on the land, are continued out to 
sea. More detailed soundings than are now available would probably 
confirm the view that the basin rims mark important lines of disloca- 
tion along which the basins themselves foundered. 


Table of main Geological Divisions 
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| SCENERY 
Mountainous Districts 


A relief map of Greece shows great areas over 3,000 ft. above sea 
level, and many summits over 6,000 ft. One might, therefore, easily 
be led to visualize the Greek highlands as a maze of bold ranges and 
peaks, whereas such features are relatively restricted in extent. There 
are, in fact, large tracts of highland where the average slopes are 
gentle, and where even the summits, apart from the highest, are 
rounded. ‘This comparatively subdued relief of much of the highland 
is a relic of the old ‘mature’ landscape: and, despite subsequent 
changes, much of this former land surface still gives something of 
its character to the present scenery of the country. A good deal 
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of it can be pieced together by the eye in taking a wide sweep across 
the horizon. 

But although, in looking out over a wide horizon, one often sees 
a smooth and nearly level surface, every near view shows prominent 
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Fig. 5. The incidence of earthquakes, 1501-1929 


The map is taken from A. Cavasino, Publicationi della Commissione Italiana per lo 
studio delle grandi calamita, vol. 11, reproduced in Memorie Scientifiche et Tecniche, 
vol. 11, p. 61 (Roma, 1931). 


The distribution suggests that the most disturbed areas are near the intersection 
of major fractures running north-west to south-east and west to east. There may 
have been, however, many earthquakes unrecorded during this period, especially 
on the northern edge of the Aegean Sea. 


rugged features. These sharp edges and irregularities occupy a com- 
paratively small area; but, owing to their very nature, they play a 
large part in the scenery of many districts. This rugged element in 
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Fig. 6. The main fracture lines of Greece 


The lines of fracture follow the dominant features of relief. Those on land have 
been proved by geological mapping, which, however, has not been carried out 
systematically in the north-west. The submarine fractures are presumptive, and 
have been drawn along lines of abrupt slope; some of these prolong the proved 
dislocations on the land. 
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Fig. 7. The soils of Greece 


Based on H. Stremme, 1: 2,500,000 International Soil Map of Europe (Berlin, 
1937): 


The soils of Greece show great local variety. The nature of the soil is determined 
primarily by the climate and the character of the parent rock, and thus a general 
distinction can be made between the soils of the highland and those of the lowland. 
In general, the mountain soils are thin, poor and stony; the limestone uplands are 
particularly barren, with little or no soil cover, but here and there in the small basins 
and narrow valleys, red earth or terra rossa develops as the insoluble residue left 
after the soluble constituents of limestone have been removed. The soils of the 
plains vary greatly, from widespread fans of infertile, very permeable soil to rather 
impermeable, fertile clays and loams—the best soils in Greece. 


SCENERY II 


the mountain scenery of Greece is usually due to one or two factors— 
either to the effects of recent faulting in late Tertiary and Quaternary 
times, or to the fact that so much of Greece is covered by limestone 
rocks. ‘These two elements must be examined separately. 





Fig. 8. The erosion of a fault scarp 


The abrupt edges that so often bound the ‘mature’ uplands are usually the direct 
result of earth movements along a fracture or fault (f). The precipitous slopes are 
known as fault scarps, and the diagrams illustrate the progressive erosion of these 
scarps from youth (A) to maturity (C). 


The recent faulting and fracturing has resulted in sharp edges and 
escarpments which have become gashed by the ravines of winter 
torrents. ‘The formation and subsequent alteration of a fault-scarp 
is illustrated by Fig. 8. Escarpments of this kind, in different stages 
of dissection, exist along all parts of the fracture lines shown on 
Fig. 6. Some of them are immense; for example, that forming the 
east coast of Thessalia rises from near sea level to 9,571 ft. in Mt 
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Olimbos (Plate 3). Almost as imposing is the eastern wall of 
Taiyetos, overlooking the basin of Sparti, which marks a fault-line 
parallel to that of Thessalia. The result of the fracturing has been 
to divide much of the land into blocks, subject to differential move- 
ments up and down; and the aspect of some parts of Greece has 
been compared to that of a badly laid pavement in which the indi- 
vidual blocks are tilted at different angles. 

The presence of limestone rocks also results in irregular features, 
and this is important when it is remembered that there are con- 
siderable areas of these rocks in Greece (Fig. 6). Limestone is a 
resistant rock because it is permeable to water which percolates 
down any cracks in the surface and widens them by solution. More- 
over, the underground rivers of limestone areas enlarge their beds 
by erosion and solution from mere pipes and tunnels into strings 
of great caverns. In time, these caverns become so vast that they 
fall in, thus converting the underground rivers into surface streams 
flowing at the bottom of gorges that have perpendicular or even 
overhanging sides. Sometimes the river which caused the solution 
has abandoned its channel, perhaps to work at yet lower levels in 
the rock, and the canyon that remains is dry or contains only a tiny 
stream, too small to have made it. The result of all these features 
is that the landscape is marked locally by precipitous slopes and 
deep-cut ravines that present bold and gleaming surfaces to the sun. 

To sum up: the gentle contours of the original ‘mature’ land- 
scape have been broken locally by many irregularities. ‘The smoother 
highlands are bounded as a rule by long, steep edges, or by narrow 
gorges. Escarpments and canyon walls together provide most of the 
really rugged elements in Greek scenery (Plate 18). 


Lowland Areas 


The lowland element in the Greek landscape is not very con- 
siderable, but it has naturally played a very important part in the 
life of the country. Most of the coastal plains and interior basins 
were formed during the faulting of late Tertiary and Quaternary 
times. The complications of coastal movement have depressed some 
of them below sea level, and then uplifted them again. ‘The surface 
of these areas is consequently covered by sands, marls and clays; 
and, where they are gashed by modern streams or by waves, the 
light colour and weak nature of the strata are obvious. Most of the 
interior plains have, at one time or another, held lakes, many of 
which still survived until recently as malarial and unpopulated areas. 





Plate 5. Uplands near Iodnnina 


Although much of Greece is mountainous, there are large areas of highland where the 
slopes are gentle and rounded. This is ‘mature’ landscape. 








Plate 6. Sparti and the eastern wall of Taiyetos 


The straight eastern edge of the T'atyetos mountains overlooks the basin of Sparti in the 
Evrotas valley. As in Plate 3, the steep mountain side is an example of a fault-scarp. 





Plate 7. The Angitis (Angista) Gorge 


The gorge lies immediately north of the Pangafon mountains. Limestone is resistant to 
weathering and erosion; it allows water to percolate down its many joints or cracks, and its 
surface is therefore largely waterless. 





Plate 8. Olimbia from the south bank of the Alfids 


Beyond the alluvial plain of the Alfids is a low terrace which marks the one-time level of 
the river. In the background the terraces are higher and more deeply dissected. 
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Fig. 9 illustrates a lake basin formed by faulting, and surrounded 
by terraces that mark the spasmodic decline of the water level; the 
higher terrace lands, with their weak sediments, are usually much 
dissected by deep ravines (Plate 8). 

Finally, on the slopes of all plains and basins, recent deposits of 
river gravels and alluvium add their own characteristic forms to the 
landscape. Weathering, denudation and deposition take place at a 
relatively rapid rate in Greece, partly because of climatic conditions 
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Fig. 9. A dissected basin plain 


The diagram shows a flat flood plain and dissected terraces at two different levels. 
Most of these plains are thickly covered with the debris of erosion brought down 
from the surrounding mountains. Near the hill foot these deposits are usually 
coarse and stony; on the flood plain they are the fine alluviums laid down by the 
main river. 


and partly because of the sudden transitions from high to low ground. 
The rapid variations in diurnal temperature quickly break up the 
bare rock surfaces exposed by the sparseness of the vegetation. The 
heavy rains of winter, the short torrential downpours of summer, and 
the steep slopes help the rapid transport of material, which is ulti- 
mately brought by heavily laden streams to form extensive fans and 
deltas in the lowlands (Plate 23). 


RIVER SYSTEMS 


The major rivers of Greece show certain features in common. In 
their upper courses, their valleys are often wide and gently sloping; 
here are the relics of the former ‘mature’ landscape (Fig. 16). In 
their middle courses, narrow deep gorges alternate with plains. In 
their lower courses, meanders develop across the small coastal plains, 
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and the rivers sometimes reach the sea through deltas. The juxta- 
position of uplifted areas and depressed basins, due to faulting, has 
naturally given rise to many peculiarities of drainage, and abrupt 
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Fig. 10. The drainage of Greece 


Based on the 1-: 1,000,000 G.S.G.S., Series 2758: Europe, and corrected from the 
I: 250,000 G.S.G.S., Series 4088: The Balkans. Many of the rivers of Greece are 
short, swift-flowing streams—a serious barrier to communications after heavy rains, 
but mere trickles during the long, dry summers. 


bends due to river capture are characteristic (Fig. 11). Moreover, the 
presence of considerable areas of limestone has further complicated 
the river system. Sink-holes (katavothra), underground streams, and 
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Fig. 11. Diagrammatic illustration of river capture 


The diagram shows one of the causes of river capture. After the area drained by 

the river B was lowered by faulting (F), a tributary of B became much more vigorous 
(rejuvenated). Eventually this tributary tapped river A at C, there forming an 
‘elbow of capture’. 
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Fig. 12. Karstic hills and plains 


The term karst is applied to limestone country that is partly, or wholly, without 
superficial drainage. In the course of time three hydrographic zones are developed | 
underground: 1 is a dry zone, 2 is a zone, intermittently dry and wet, 3 is a zone 
with constant circulation in the fissures. Corresponding to these hydrographic zones, 
the surface of the plain A will be dry, and that of B intermittently dry and wet. 
Other features are also developed in pure limestone country by the solvent action 
of runnels of rain water. These flute the surface, and at points of marked weakness, 
deep shafts or sink-holes, known in Greek as katavéthra (k), are produced. 
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bare waterless areas (karst) are all characteristic of many localities 
(Fig. 12 and Plate 9). 

The major rivers of north-western Greece are strongly flowing, 
well-fed streams, as is sometimes indicated by their names: Arakhthos 
means ‘to smite or dash’; 'Thiamis comes from the verb ‘to rush’. 
Their longest reaches are parallel to the north-west to south-east 
grain of the country, and are developed on sandstone, or shale beds. 
These long parallel stretches are joined by shorter transverse sections 
that, for one reason or another, cut across the main grain of the 
country; the rivers as a whole, therefore, frequently have zigzag 
courses. ‘The transverse stretches are usually deep, narrow gorges 
cut through the limestone ranges, and it is probable that these rivers 
were powerful enough to maintain their old courses as the ridges 
developed. The Thiamis of [piros and the Mégdhova of the southern 
Pindhos are good examples. 

The drainage of eastern and north-eastern Greece is more compli- 
cated in pattern. ‘The river systems have been greatly affected by the 
subsidence of the Aegean basins and of the mountain enclosed basins 
to the north and west (Fig. 6). Great plains with slow, sluggish 
rivers are joined by narrow ravines with turbulent torrents. The 
Kifissds, the Sperkhids, and above all the Pinids, show these charac- 
teristic features. Many of the great rivers of this region follow what 
appear to be most difficult courses. They continue to run along 
lines inherited from the old surface of low relief, even though these 
smooth slopes have since been broken up by great fractures and 
differential movement. The Pinids, cutting between the mountains 
of Olimbos and Ossa, has maintained its old course, despite the 
present barrier of high coastal mountains. The Axids, Strimon and 
the Néstos of Makedhonia are also older than the mountains which 
hem them into their defiles (Plates 10, 11, 12). 

The rivers of the Pelopdénnisos have varied characters. Those of 
the north coast are short, simple torrents which have cut deep, straight 
valleys. The course of the Evrétas has been complicated by the 
transverse faulting of the basin plains of Lakonia. The Alfids river, 
the longest in the Pelopdénnisos, pursues a very curious course 
(Fig. 17). It has inherited part of its course from an older land surface, 
and it has changed direction as a result of recent faulting; it wanders 
across sediment-filled plains and cuts through resistant rock ridges. 
It is an epitome of river development in Greece. 

There are, finally, a number of small areas characterized by in- 
terior drainage, most of which owe their origin to faulting. Three 
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Plate 11. The river Piniéds near Gotinitsa 


The Pinids enters the fertile plain of Larisa at Gouinitsa. Here, the river is seen cutting 
through the low plateau that bounds the plain on the west. 





Plate 12. The river Strimon in the Rupel Gorge 


The broad and swift flowing Strim6n enters Greece by the Rupel Gorge. The view is 
looking upstream, about 2 miles north of the railway bridge over the river. 
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main areas stand out: (1) the Kifissés-Kopais basin of central Greece 
(60 x 25 miles); (2) the Tripolis basin of the central Pelopdonnisos 
(43 x 16 miles); and (3) the Vegorritis-Ptolemais basin in northern 
Greece (42x27 miles). Other smaller, but still important areas, 
are the Margarition basin, the high basin of Ioannina, the Lake 
Préspa basin, all in the north-west; the Doiran basin and the Nevro- 
kdpion basin in Makedhonia. 


REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


The major physical regions of mainland Greece, shown on Fig. 13, 
are described under the following headings: 


A. The Dividing Mountains. 


B. Western Greece. 
(1) The Ridges and Furrows of [piros. 
(2) The Hills and Plains of Akarnania. 


C. Central Greece. 
(1) The Highlands of Voiotia and Attiki. 
(2) The Blocks and Basins of Voiotia and Fokis. 


D. Eastern Greece. 
(1) ‘The Western Lowland Zone. 
(2) The Western Mountain Belt. 
(3) The Eastern Lowland Zone. 
(4) The Eastern Mountain Belt. 


E. North-eastern Greece. 


F. The Pelopénnisos. 
(1) The Northern and Eastern Highlands. 
(2) The Central Corridor and North-western Pelopénnisos. 
(3) The South-western Highlands and the Plain of Messinia. 


The islands of Greece, shown on Fig. 3, are described under the 
following headings: 


The Ionian Islands. 

The Thracian Islands. 

The Northern Sporddhes. 

The Kikladhes (Cyclades). 

The Islands of the Eastern Aegean. 
Kriti (Crete). 
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A. THe DivipiInc MounraAINS 


The central mountain belt, extending southwards from Albania to 
the Gulf of Kérinthos, forms the backbone of northern Greece and 
a most effective barrier to communications. For the most part, it is 
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Fig. 13. The major physical regions of Greece 
Key map to indicate the areas described in the text. 


a gently rolling plateau, some 6,000 ft. high; but here and there, 
rugged escarpments and deep ravines break the general smoothness 
of the landscape. 'The region forms the watershed between the rivers 
draining into the Ionian Sea and the Aegean respectively; but the 
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river Mégdhova, rising in the east, penetrates all the chains as it 
flows south-westwards in a series of profound ravines to join the 
Akheldés. This exceptional river in no way modifies the effectiveness 
of the barrier, since its ravines are impassable. The mountains them- 
selves are crossed by only two important passes: in the north, the 
Métsovon pass leads from Kalabaka to Ioannina; in the south, a 
narrow pass near Mt Timfristds leads from the headwaters of the 
Sperkhids valley to Karpenision (Fig. 14). ‘These two passes con- 
veniently divide the mountains into three regions. 

The northern region, lying between Albania and the Métsovon 
pass, has two main subdivisions. In the west is an area known as 
the Vlach Highlands, where impermeable rocks (shales and sand- 
stones) have weathered into broad upland valleys and gently sloping 
hills (Fig. 15). To the east lies the main watershed of this northern 
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Fig. 14 A highland profile of northern Greece 


Based on the 1: 250,000 G.S.G.S., Series 48048: The Balkans. The vertical 
exaggeration is just over three times. 


region, for the most part lower than the Vlach Highlands, but rising 
to the high Grammos mountains (8,265 ft.) on the Albanian frontier. 

The central region, lying between the Métsovon pass and Mt 
Timfristos, forms the Pindhos mountains proper. They are built 
largely of limestone and have an average width of some 20 miles. 
The eastern edge is comparatively straight, and is separated from 
the plain of Thessalia by a fairly continuous belt of foothills. The 
western edge, by contrast, is far from straight; limestone bastions 
stand out from the main range and fall in cliffs to the deep gorges 
of the Akheloés and its tributaries. 

The southern region, lying between 'Timfristds and the Gulf of 
Korinthos, broadens to over 50 miles, for the main watershed bends 
south-eastwards and becomes parallel to the Gulf, while secondary 
ranges continue due south to the coast. The dominating heights are 
formed by the limestone blocks of Panaitolikén, Khelidhén and 
Vardhousia, between which lie belts of less impressive uplands, 
weathered from sandstones and slates. The whole region is exceedingly 
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difficult to cross, for it is deeply cut by the winding affluents of the 
Mégdhova in the north, and tributaries of the Evinos and Mornos 
in the south-west (Plate 4). | 
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Fig. 15. Mature dissection in an upland region 

Based on the 1:100,000 Epitelikés Khdrtis tis Ellddhos, lodnnina sheet, IV Z 
(1934). 

The contour interval is 100 m. The area is part of the Viach Highlands and contains 
the headwaters of rivers that flow respectively south-west to the Gulf of Amvrakia, 
north-west to Albania, and north-east to the Gulf of Thérmai. Each of these rivers 
begins its course in a comparatively broad upland valley, but later passes through 
several profound gorges. 


; B. WESTERN GREECE 
(1) The Ridges and Furrows of [piros (Figs. 20, 21, 37 and 38) 


Between the Albanian frontier and the Gulf of Amvrakia is the 
administrative region of [piros. For the most part it is peculiarly 





Plate 13. Métsovon 


Métsovon, in the northern Pindhos mountains, lies on the main route from Ioannina to 
Kalabaka. 





Plate 14. Mount Smolikas 


The limestone pyramid of Smdlikas rises to 8,636 ft. and dominates the Vlach Highlands 
to the south-east. The corrie, in shadow, is a typical feature of glaciated highlands. The 
photograph also shows the upper limit of fir forest. 





Plate 15. Ioannina 


The plain of Iodnnina, with its lake, lies to the west of the Métsovon Pass. The basin is one 
of the most notable areas of subterranean drainage in northern Greece. 





Plate 16. The plain of Mesolongion 


The flat and malarial lands near Mesoléngion are almost constantly flooded. 
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inhospitable, less because of its elevation, which is rarely above 
6,000 ft., than because of its greatly varied relief. Outcrops of 
resistant limestone form parallel mountain chains, narrow, serrated, 
and with imposing precipices: between them, belts of sandstones, 
shales and slates form deep valleys, usually unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion or for settlement. 

Although there is a broad similarity of relief throughout the 
region, there are certain local variations upon the general pattern of 
ridge and furrow. In the north, beyond the river Thiamis, the 
ridges are higher than those to the south. On the other hand, the 

valleys are more open and inviting, communications are somewhat 
easier, and there has consequently been reciprocal penetration of this 
frontier region by Greeks and Albanians. The river ‘Thiamis rises 
in the broad upland basin of Ioannina, some 1,600 ft. above sea level; 
the lake of Ioannina itself has no visible outlet, and is drained under- 
_ ground. In summer, when the lake contracts, large areas of moist, 
alluvial soils are left exposed for cultivation (Plate 15). 

South of the Thiamis, the main rivers of Ipiros flow southwards 
to the Gulf of Amvrakia. The Arakhthos runs in gorges throughout 
its upper course, cut for the most part in impermeable rock. It there- 
fore carries a tremendous load of detritus, which is constantly being 
laid down near its mouth. In this way the alluvial plain of Arta 
has been built up. The river Louros also runs southwards to the 
gulf, but it flows in a deep valley through limestone and its waters 
are relatively clear. While this river has played little part in the 
building of the plain, it contributes to the swampy character of the 
lowland. Within recent years there has been considerable irrigation 
of the plain of Arta, and its flatness and fertility have produced a 
distinctive physical unit. 

East of the Gulf of Amvrakia and the lowland of Arta, the land 
rises rapidly to a high plateau of sandstones and shales, deeply cut 
by the Akheldds and its tributaries. 


(2) The Hills and Plains of Akarnanta (Figs. 21, 22 and 38) 


From the Gulf of Amvrakia in the north to the Gulf of Patrai in 
the south, the province of Akarnania presents five distinct types of 
countryside: (1) In the north-west is a limestone region, for the most 
part dry and barren, but in places yielding a cultivable soil. Its 
general level is little more than 2,000 ft. high, but in the centre it 
rises to 5,187 ft. (2) Southwards, the plateau gives way to broad 
and swampy lowlands, traversed by the rapid and silt-laden Akheldos. 
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(3) In the north-east, limestones are still in evidence, but here they 
alternate with less resistant rocks, broken up by a multitude of 
impassable ravines. (4) In the south-east, the Ardkinthos hills, just 
over 3,000 ft. in height, overlook the lagoons and marshes of Meso- 
longion. (5) Finally, there is a complex depression, formed when the 
whole of this region was severely fractured in late Tertiary and 
Quaternary times. The main depression runs from the south- 
eastern corner of the Gulf of Amvrakia to the Mesoldéngion lagoons, 
and contains lakes Amvrakia and Ozerds; a subsidiary trough lies 
to the north of the Arakinthos mountains and holds lakes Angeld- 
kastron and Trikhonis (Plate 31). 


C. CENTRAL GREECE 


(1) The Highlands of Vototia and Attiki (Figs. 24, 29, 40 and 45) 


The physical characteristics of this region epitomize the geography 
of Greece. In the west are the massive limestones so characteristic 
of northern and western Greece; in the east are the crystalline rocks 
of more ancient times, representing the western margin of the old 
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Fig. 16. A highland profile of central Greece 


Based on the 1 : 250,000 G.S.G.S., Series 4088: The Balkans. The vertical exag- 
geration is just over three times. The profile has not been drawn in a continuous 
straight line; changes in direction are indicated where points of latitude are marked. 


hard rocks of the Aegean. The trend of the mountains and coasts 
has largely been determined by faulting, and the gulfs and peninsulas 
are intricately locked. 

The region is essentially a highland, not so much a continuous 
range of imposing heights as a series of separate mountain blocks. 
From Parnassds in the west, the series continues with few real gaps 
through Elikén, Kithairén and P4rnis to the Gulf of Evvoia (Fig. 16). 
Even the lower blocks, with their bare rock surfaces and many bold 
cliffs, are impressive; and the whole line presents a long and some- 
what winding escarpment to the north (Plate 17). 

South of this line of limestone rocks comes the peninsula of 
Attiki, which structurally is a relic of the old blocks of eastern and 
north-eastern Greece. It was the crystalline marbles of this district 
that made possible the sculpture of ancient Athens; the main quarries 
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were those of Pendelikon and Imittds. The less resistant rocks of this 
old block (usually schists and slates) form the lower regions, while 
the undulating plain of Mesdyia and the floor of the Kifisds valley are 
covered with Tertiary sediments. It was in the Kifisds valley that 
the city of Athens grew. 


(2) The Blocks and Basins of Voiotta and Fokis (Figs. 30, 31 and 47) 


To the north of the highlands of Voiotia and Attiki, the recent 
faulting has resulted in the close juxtaposition of plains and plateaux. 
From south to north these are the Kifissds valley, the mountains 
of Lokris, the Sperkhids valley, and the Othris mountains; these 
last are continued into the island of Evvoia. 

The river Kifissds is noteworthy in that it has no natural outlet 
to the sea. It flows through a highly productive and well-peopled 
valley, until it eventually enters the flat plain of Kopais; most of 
this plain was once occupied by Lake Kopais, but to-day its waters 
are led artificially through the small lakes of Iliki and Paralimni to 
the sea. To the north of the Kifissds valley rise the steep cliffs of 
the Lokris mountains, which are about 4,500 ft. above sea level. 
North of the Lokris mountains is the great fault trough drained by 
the Sperkhids, a remarkable feature, even on a small-scale map. 
The alluvial plain of this river, flanked by gently sloping fans and 
terraces, leads from the heart of central Greece to the Maliaic Gulf. 
This gulf, together with the Straits of Oreoi and ‘Trikeri, continues 
the line of the fault trough eastwards (Plate 18). 

The highlands that bound the Sperkhids valley to the north reach 
their highest point in the mountains of Othris. Culminating in 
Mt Yerakovouni (5,669 ft.) their rounded summits dominate the 
_ whole region. The highest land is built of limestone; but farther 
north, where slates and igneous rock crop out, there are rolling and 
even flat-topped plateaux some 3,000 ft. high. Chief of these are 
the Narthakion hills, rising to 3,316 ft. 

Throughout the greater part of central and northern Evvoia, the 
mountain ranges lie almost parallel to the trend of the island. Many 
of them are typical limestone plateaux, cut by deep ravines. The 
greatest ranges are in the central part: the Pixaria mountains rise 
from the Aegean coast to 4,436 ft., and above them towers the 
pyramid of Mt Dhirfis, 5,726 ft. This bare peak, only 4 miles from 
the coast, has no mountain of similar height within 55 miles and 
is therefore an outstanding landmark. The narrow limestone moun- 
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tains of Kandhilion present high precipices to the Gulf of Evvoia, 
and are continued northwards by the Xirén range. 

The lowlands of Evvoia are mostly covered with late Tertiary 
sediments, and are rarely flat—here and there a small alluvial plain 
offers a richness of soil, unequalled elsewhere in the island. 


D. EASTERN GREECE 


Between the dividing mountains (A) and the Gulf of Thérmai is a 
region of ridge and furrow, similar in pattern to that of western 
Greece. In the west, howevever, the variations in relief are due to 
the erosion of folded rocks of unequal resistance, whereas in eastern 
Greece they are due to fracture and unequal uplift. There are, in all, 
two belts of highlands (D (2) and D (4)) and two of lowlands (D (1) 
and D (3)), trending from north-north-west to south-south-east, and 
roughly equal in length and in breadth. The high belts form almost 
continuous mountain ranges, while the low belts are interrupted 
here and there by sills or by bolder plateaux. 


(1) The Western Lowland Zone 


This narrow strip of lowland runs from Kor¢e (Koritza) in south- 
eastern Albania to the plains of ‘Thessalia in central Greece. From 
the frontier to the small town of Karperon, the corridor is drained 
by the Aliakmon, a powerful river which has converted the once 
smooth floor of this lowland into a minutely dissected plain. Farther 
south the Khasia plateau rises steeply to 4,000 ft., separating the 
drainage area of the Aliakmon from that of the Pinidos, and providing 
the one serious barrier to communications throughout the region. 
The plain of Upper Thessalia is covered by alluvial deposits from 
the Pinids and its many tributaries, coarse-grained near the mountain 
rims, but merging into fine silts where the one-time marshes have 
been drained. 


(2) The Western Mountain Belt 


A series of high plateaux extends northward from the Gulf of 
Pagasai to the shores of Lake Préspa on the frontier. In the south, 
the first of these uplands is not impressive, but beyond the Pinids 
defile there is a rapid rise to a massive and rolling plateau of ancient 
crystalline rocks. Farther north, beyond the gorge of the Aliakmon, 
the mountains gradually increase in altitude and in grandeur: their 
rugged sides rise precipitously to heights of over 6,000 ft., and the 
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Plate 17. Parnassds 


The highest summit of Parnassoés rises to 8,064 ft. at the southern end of a north-south 
ridge. The upper slopes are almost completely bare of vegetation, except for a few tufts of 
grass on which sheep are pastured in summer. 





Plate 18. The gorge of the Asopos in the Oiti mountains 


The high limestone mountains of Ojti rise abruptly from the flat floor of the Sperkhids 
valley, seen in the distance. 





Plate 19. Lacustrine beds of clays and marls 


These easily eroded rocks fringe the damp plain, known as the ‘Lake Corridor’, that 
stretches from Thessaloniki to the Gulf of Strimon. The corridor is bounded by smooth 
plateaux of crystalline rocks. The bush cover is pseudo-maquis. 





Plate 20. The plain of Almopia (Enotia) 


The plain of Almopia, in Pélla, is backed by the eroded fault-scarp of the Paikon mountains. 
Mountain rimmed plains are common throughout north-eastern Greece. 
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whole region forms a formidable barrier to communication. Never- 
theless, there are two low passes, that of Sidtista (2,250 ft.), and 
in the north, Klisoura (3,800 ft.). ‘The last pass in Greece, Pisodhérion, 
lies just to the west of Florina, and from it the imposing Baba Range 
crosses into Yugoslavia. | 


(3) The Eastern Lowland Zone 


From Bitolj in Yugoslavia southwards to the plain of Larisa there 
is a remarkable series of lowlands, providing a comparatively easy 
route-way between the two countries. The lowlands are not con- 
tinuous, but form a series of five major basins, separated from each 
other by thresholds of varying heights. The most northerly is the 
basin of Florina, drained through the Monastir Gap to Yugoslavia. 
Next come the basins of Eordhaia, which at one time must have 
been occupied by a lake of considerable size. To-day, only vestiges 
of this lake remain, in the numerous isolated lakes and marshes. 
Farther south is the transverse vale of the Aliakmon, bounded by 
the abrupt slopes of the Kamvounia and Piéria mountains. These 
in turn overlook the basin of Elasson, drained southwards through 
a series of deep gorges to the plain of Larisa. This last lowland is 
one of the greatest and most important in peninsular Greece. 
Although nearly flat it contains several minor depressions below 
the general level of the plain, evidence of the unequal subsidence 
which affected the whole of this region. One of these minor depres- 
sions holds the residual lake Voiviis which receives the overflow 
of the Pinids. 


(4) The Eastern Mountain Belt (Figs. 31, 32, 47 and 48) 


Bordering the Gulf of Thérmai is an almost continuous belt of 

highlands, throughout which there are considerable variations of 
relief. These differences are due mainly to the various degrees of 
upheaval that followed upon the fractures of late Tertiary and 
Quaternary times. The ranges are lowest in the south, where they 
form the peninsula of Magnisia. Here the gently rounded summits 
again provide evidence of the old mature surface, and they are 
markedly different from the steep fractured slopes that descend to 
the sea. The graceful Mt Pilion (5,308 ft.) and the limestone pyramid 
of Ossa (6,409 ft.) dominate the landscape farther north. Beyond 
the vale of Témbi, cut through the coastal mountains by the river 
Pinids, are the broader ranges of Olimbos. Olimbos, itself (9,571 ft.), 
is the highest peak in Greece, rising abruptly from the narrow coastal 
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plain in a great fault-scarp (Plate 3). From it there stretches to the 
north a remarkably continuous mountain barrier, which gradually 
trends away from the coast. The widest part of this barrier is formed 
by the ancient crystalline rocks of the Piéria mountains, over 6,000 ft. 
in height, which overlook the almost inaccessible gorge of the 
Alidkmon. Northwards, the younger limestones of the Vérmion 
mountains rise abruptly from the broad plain of Kambania to a 
high, barren plateau. The three towns of Véroia, Naousa and 
Edhessa have grown up on interesting sites. They lie at the junction 
of mountain and plain, on terraces of calcium carbonate, known as 
calc-sinter. ‘These terraces, which are steadily growing higher, have 
been built by deposition from the rivers cascading down the steep 
slopes of the limestone plateau. 


E. NORTH-EASTERN GREECE (Figs. 33-5 and 49-51) 


North-eastern Greece is made up of a series of plains and plateaux, 
which have been formed by the differential fracturing of the old 
crystalline rocks. The intricacies of the fracturing can be gauged 
from the curious shapes of the peninsula of Khalkidhiki. The tilted 
plateau blocks have relatively smooth surfaces, which vary in height 
from less than 3,000 ft. in Khalkidhiki to over 7,000 ft. in the Ali 
Butus mountains on the northern frontier. The straight edges of 
the plateaux drop steeply to the plains, but their regularity is broken 
by ravines and gullies; they form, in fact, dissected fault scarps. 
The borders of the uplands of Khalkidhiki, Pangaion, Krousia and 
Belashitsa all show this abrupt descent into the plain. Structurally, 
the island of Thasos is a similar block to Pangaion, surrounded by 
sea instead of alluvium. North of Drama the fractured blocks do 
not form such distinctive entities, but merge into the general mass 
of the Rodhopi mountains. 

The plains which lie between these blocks are covered by recent 
deposits, laid down by the five great rivers of northern Greece. In 
the west, the deep and clear Aliakmon and the more turgid Axids 
flow through the Kambania of Thessaloniki. Here, the lake of 
Yiannitsa with its surrounding marshes once occupied a considerable 
area, but this has now been drained to provide land for the settle- 
ment of refugees from Turkey. Farther to the east is the plain built 
up by the Strimon, a broad, swift-flowing river which enters Greece 
at the Rupel Pass. Here, too, marshes and the one-time lake Akhinds 
have been converted into rich agricultural land. ‘The Strimon valley 
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is connected to the plain of Drama by the narrow fault trough 
trenched by the Angitis. Still more to the east are the broad coastal 
lowlands of Dhitiki ‘Thraki which form two distinct regions, the 
plain of Xanthi to the west, drained by the Neéstos, and the plain 
of Komotini to the east. Finally, the Evros with its low, marshy 
valley, forms the frontier with Turkey (Plates 7, 24). 


F. 'THE PELOPONNISOS 


The Pelopénnisos, with an area of 8,356 sq. miles (21,643 sq. km.), 
is for the most. part a region of wild and rugged highlands of lime- 
stone, fringed on the north and west by a zone of sandstone foot- 
hills and by a narrow coastal plain. The folds of the peninsula have 
been cut off from those of central Greece by the great fractures which 
produced the Gulfs of Patrai and Kérinthos. Strabo described the 
Peloponnisos as a plane leaf, in which the mountains form the ribs 
of the leaf, the southern gulfs the indentations of its edge, and the 
promontory between Patrai and Atyion the stalk attachment. 

The lowlands are few and isolated, but there are a number of enclosed 
upland plains. Most of these contain variable lakes due to imperfect 
subterranean drainage (e.g. the basin of Tripolis). The division of 
the Pelopénnisos into three physical units (Fig. 13) is based largely 
upon the great structural depression (F (2)), drained by the Alfids 
and the Evrotas. ‘To the east of this depression are the northern 
and eastern highlands (F (1)), to the west, the south-western high- 
lands and the plain of Messinia (F (3)). 


(1) The Northern and Eastern Highlands (Figs. 23, 24, 28, 40 and 44) 


The great belt of highlands, parallel to the Gulf of Korinthos, 
_includes the three limestone massifs of Erimanthos (Olonds), Aroania 
(Khelmés) and Killini (Ziria), all of which are over 7,000 ft. high. 
The northern face of the mountains towers high above the gulf, 
and is perhaps the most imposing escarpment in Greece. ‘The river 
valleys of the region are short and steep, for the most part flowing 
directly to the sea, and carving profound ravines into the highland. 
The highland peninsula of Argolis is a limestone plateau, its 
rolling summits rising to over 3,600 ft., its surface pitted by sink- 
holes and small basins, and its sides cleft by deep gorges. At the 
broad south-eastern end of the peninsula, the Adhéres hills are made 
of sandstone, flanked on the north by the lava dome of Meéthana, 
and on the south by the limestone islands of [dhra and Dhokés. 
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The backbone of the eastern highlands is formed by the long 
ridges of Mainalon and Malevon which run south-south-east in 
heights reaching well over 6,000 ft. They broaden at places into exten- 
sive plateaux, highest in the central Pelopdénnisos where the general 
altitude is about 4,000 ft. Most of this region is deeply cut into by 
an elaborate system of valleys, but the remarkable basin of 'Tripolis 
is an exception, and forms one of the largest areas without superficial 
drainage in Greece. 


(2) The Central Corridor and North-western Peloponnisos (Figs. 25, 
39 and 41) 

The great structural depression that divides the highlands of south- 
western Pelopdénnisos from those to the north-east is drained by 
the Alfids to the north and the Evrotas to the south. In Pliocene 
times much of the floor of this corridor was submerged, in part by 
the sea and in part by several large lakes. The sediments of these 
remain to-day in the river basins. It was only after the most re- 
markable changes that the Alfids developed its present drainage 
basin, and became the largest river in the peninsula (Fig. 17). 

North of the Alfids are the comparatively broad plains of Ilia, 
which are separated from the high limestone regions of Akhaia by 
ranges of foot-hills, some 2,000 ft. high. The coast has been formed 
by festoons of sand bars topped by dunes, and behind this shield 
the rivers have laid down their load as a flat coastal plain. 


(3) The South-western Highlands and the Plain of Messinia (Figs. 26, 
27, 42 and 43) 

The south-western highlands fall into three main regions; in the 
east, the high chain of Taiyetos, continued by the peninsula of 
Mani; in the west, the hill groups extending into the peninsula of 
Messinia; and finally the hills north of the peninsula. 

The Tailyetos range is a narrow ridge of crystalline rocks, rising 
abruptly on its faulted eastern edge to over 7,000 ft. The western 
face is less steep, climbing from a coastal terrace to a tangle of hills, 
before the last ascent to the finely sculptured crest. ‘The peninsula 
of Messinia is essentially a low platform standing less than 1,000 ft. 
above sea level; from this platform, hill masses rise to heights of 
over 3,000 ft. The third highland region lies to the north, and rises 
to 4,659 ft. in its highest summit, Tetrdyi. 

The basin of Messinia comprises two plains: the larger, southern 
plain is marked by faulted terrace lands, between which are the ill- 





Plate 21. Highlands north of Sérrai 


The view from the Acropolis in Sérrai looks north over a maturely dissected plateau. To 
the south is the recently drained plain of the Strimon. 





Plate 22. Alistrati, on the road from Sérrai to Drama 


The main road from Sérrai enters the plain of Drama at the small town of Alistrati, at the 
south-eastern foot of the Menojikion range. 





Plate 23. ‘The Erimanthos in the dry season 


"The Erimanthos flows south across impermeable rocks to join the Alfids. When stripped of 
their vegetation, these rocks are rapidly eroded and present finely chiselled slopes. The 
turgid flood waters of the river leave the bed clogged with detritus. 





Plate 24. The mouth of the Evros (Maritsa) 


The Turkish port of Enez stands on the east bank of the Evros. The grass fringing the 
water 1s Phragmites, commonly found in wet places in England. 
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drained alluvial flats of the river Pamisos; the smaller, northern plain 
is flanked by steep limestone hills from the base of which numerous 
springs emerge. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS 


The Ionian islands lie off the west coast of Greece, and are closely 
related in structure to the folded mountains of [piros. For the most 
part they are composed of limestone, which is primarily responsible 
for the mountainous nature of so much of their surface. Elsewhere, 
the less resistant rocks known as Flysch (see p. 3) are exposed, 
especially in the regions of low hill country. Finally, on the narrow 
coastal plains and in the small river valleys there are deposits of 
young Tertiary material. 

There are five principal islands. In the north is Kérkira (Corfu), 
with the greatest extent of lowland, but rising in the north to Mt 
Pandokrator, 3,000 ft. above sea level. Levkas (Santa Maura), 
almost attached to the mainland of Akarnania, is much more moun- 
tainous. The highest peak, Stavrotds, is 3,744 ft. in height, and the 
high western edge of the island falls abruptly to the sea. Kefallinia 
(Cephalonia), the largest island of the group, lies opposite the entrance 
to the Gulf of Patrai. Irregular in outline, and wholly mountainous 
in character, its most magnificent scenery is in the south, where the 
forest-clad slopes of Ainos rise to 5,315 ft. Off the north-eastern ~ 
coast is the dry and rocky island of Ithaki (Ithaca), the legendary 
home of Odysseus (Ulysses). Lastly, Zakinthos (Zante) lies off the 
north-western coast of the Pelopdonnisos. In its western half a broad 
limestone belt of highland rises to a maximum altitude of 2,768 ft. 
and contrasts strongly with the lowlying country to the east. 


THE THRACIAN ISLANDS 


In the northern Aegean are the four islands of Thasos, Samothraki, 
Limnos and Ayios Evstratios. The first two are outlying fragments 
of north-eastern Greece. ‘Thasos is a picturesque mountain mass of 
marble and schist, rising to 3,419 ft., with steep, fir-clad slopes and 
a bare crest. There are, however, narrow strips of fertile coastal plain, 
especially in the north-west. Samothraki (Samothrace) is chiefly 
composed of volcanic material and rises steeply to a rocky peak, 
5,249 ft. in height. Limnos and Ayios Evstratios are the visible 
fragments of the submarine ridge that runs north-eastwards from 
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the Northern Sporadhes. ‘The desolate nature of the low and almost 
featureless interior of Limnos is partly offset by the magnificent 
harbour of Motidhros on the south coast. Ayios Evstratios (Ai Strati) 
is only 20 sq. miles in area and consists of a low range of wooded 
hills, dissected by well-watered valleys. 


THE NORTHERN SPORADHES 


These islands fall into two main groups. In the north is a narrow 
chain of five main islands: Skiathos, Skopelos, [liodhrémia, Pelagos 
and Yioura, the largest of which is only 36 sq. miles in area. They 
repeat the crystalline character of the mountainous peninsula of 
Magnisia, and their steep and indented coasts usually climb to a 
rugged interior. ‘There are, however, fertile and sheltered valleys, 
especially in Skiathos and Skopelos. The second group of islands 
lies to the south, and consists of Skiros and numerous islets and 
rocks. Skiros, famous for its marble, has an area of 80sq. miles; 
in the south it is barren and mountainous, rising to 2,671 ft., but 
farther north there are pine-covered hills and small fertile plains. 


THE KIKLADHES (CYCLADES) 


To the Ancient Greeks, the many islands of the Kikladhes were 
regarded as a circle arranged around the sacred island of Dhilos, 
but to the geologist they are seen as the seaward continuation of the 
mountains of central Greece. Thus, the mountains of southern 
Evvoia are continued through the northern chain of islands, Andros, 
‘Tinos and Mikonos, with Yioura, Siros and Dhilos as southerly 
fragments of this arc. Farther south the mountains of Attiki are 
continued seawards through Kéa, Kithnos, Sérifos, Sifnos, Amorgéos, 
and so on to the Dodecanese. Outlying fragments of this southern 
chain are the large islands of Paros and Naxos to the north, and the 
small islands of Folégandros, Sikinos, fos and Anéfi to the south. 
Both chains are made up of very diverse material, but they are chiefly 
composed of ancient crystalline rocks such as marble, granite, gneiss, 
and schists. Finally, on the southern rim of these old hard rocks is 
a line of volcanic activity, curving south-eastwards from the Méthana 
peninsula in the Saronic Gulf, through the island of Milos, to the 
still active vent of the Kaiméni islands in the explosion crater of 


Thira. 
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The Northern Chain 


Andros, the second largest island in the Kikladhes, has an area 
of 146 sq. miles. Its straight south-western coast rises abruptly to 
a high limestone ridge (3,199 ft.), from which four great spurs 
extend north-eastwards. Tinos is a continuation of Andros to the 
south-east, but is much lower and flatter in outline. Mikonos is a 
dry and barren plateau of granite with an extremely irregular outline. 
Yioura, Siros and Dhilos are small and infertile, but the central 
position of Siros and its port of Ermotpolis have brought consider- 
able wealth to the island (Plate 26). 


The Southern Chain 


Kea rises steeply to 1,876 ft. in well-wooded slopes, but like 
Kithnos and Sérifos to the south it has little scenic value or fertility. 
Sifnos, on the other hand, has a small and highly cultivated plain 
in the south-east. Amorgds, much farther to the east, has a long 
narrow ridge as its central backbone, rising in its eastern end to 
2,562 ft. There are, however, numerous small plains on the indented 
north coast. Paros, famous in antiquity for its marble quarries, rises 
from a fertile maritime plain in the north to three central peaks, one 
of which is 2,530 ft. above sea level. Farther to the east is the island 
of Naxos, the largest of the Kikladhes and 170sq. miles in area. 
The dominating peak is Mt Zevs (3,294 ft.), which rises in bare, 
towering crags from the central mountain range. In the west and 
north-west of the island there are low, rolling hills and broad, fertile 
plains. Naxos is famous for its emery, or corundum, the hardest 
known material after diamond, and the close proximity of this mineral 
to the marble of Paros may well have been critical in the history of 
sculpture. T’o the south of the southern chain, the small islands of 
Folégandros, Sikinos, [os and Andfi are composed. chiefly of bare 
marble, rising to mountainous interiors from bold and inhospitable 
coasts. 


The Volcanic Rim 


Milos is shaped like an irregular ring, broken on the north coast 
by a channel that leads to the central bay. ‘The island is built of young 
volcanic material overlying ancient crystalline rocks, and it rises 
from marshy and lowlying plains in the east to a height of 2,536 ft. 
Thira (Santorin) is a crescent-shaped island, bare and waterless, 
which towers above the great basin that once formed the centre of 





Plate 25. Limnos 


‘The view shows the eastern harbour of Kastron, looking from the fort. 
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Plate 26. Sfros (Ermoupolis) 


The church of Saint George, at an altitude of 590 ft., crowns the older and higher part 
of the town. Ermotpolis is the chief island port of the Aegean. 





Plate 27. Parea 


Parga is one of the few ports on the coast of Ipiros. The citadel is built on a limestone 
promontory that separates two small bays. 





Plate 28. The Straits of Préveza 


The shallow straits, now less than 1,000 yards wide, lead into the Gulf of Amvrakfa (Arta) 
from the Ionian Sea. 
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the volcano. Within the basin are the active Kaiméni or ‘Burnt’ 
Islands. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE EASTERN AEGEAN 


The three large islands of Lésvos, Khios and Samos lie near the 
coast of Asia Minor and are detached portions of the peninsulas of 
that country. Lésvos, often called Mitilini, has a variety of structure, 
with bare volcanic rocks in the west, and ancient metamorphic rocks 
in the centre and east. It has an area of 627 sq. miles, and most of 
its surface is a confused and rather featureless mass of hills. The 
highest point, 3,214 ft., is in the south-east, but towards the west 
the country becomes gentler and lower. Khios, 320 sq. miles in area, 
is built mainly of shales and limestone, but in the south-east there 
is an outcrop of young Tertiary rocks. The island is crossed from 
north to south by a high, broken range which reaches a maximum 
altitude of 4,156 ft. in Mt Pelinaion. Spurs, valleys and wide un- 
dulating plateaux descend from this range to a narrow coastal plain. 
Samos, 193 sq. miles in area, is composed mainly of crystalline schists 
and limestone, which give rise to wild, mountainous country. In 
the east, however, Tertiary sediments are dominant, and the land- 
scape changes to one of low hills and plains. 

There are, in addition, the small island of Psara off the north-west 
coast of Khios, the elongated and mountainous island of Ikaria south- 
west of Samos, and finally, the almost uninhabited group of Fournoi 
islets between Ikaria and Samos. 


KRiTI (CRETE) 


Kriti, with an area of 3,200 sq. miles, is by far the largest of the 
Aegean Islands and the fifth largest in the Mediterranean, being 
somewhat smaller than Corsica. The island owes its fundamental 
structure to the Alpine earth storm, its height to the vigorous up- 
heavals of late geological time, and its strikingly bold scenery to the 
wide development of limestone. In structure and landscape, there- 
fore, it is closely related to western and southern Greece. 

The relief consists mainly of four mountainous areas, which re- 
semble four islands when seen from a distance. From west to east 
these are the Lévka Ori or White Mountains, rising to 7,904 ft., 
Mount [dhi (Ida), 8,195 ft. and the highest point in the island, 
Dhikti Ori, 7,166 ft., and the less impressive Sitia mountains, 
4,851 ft. They have many features in common. The amount of 
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upheaval was greatest in the south, and the result is that these 
highland masses present an abrupt slope to the almost harbourless 
south coast, while to the north the land falls in a succession of 
terraces and comparatively gentle valleys to the indented coast. 
Secondly, the mountains are composed mainly of limestones, and 
the deforested and soilless surface is exposed to the weather. Rapid 
weathering of the bare rock has resulted in serrated crests and huge 
litters of sharp boulders below the cliffs. There are also the many 
features due to solution—caves of all sizes and shapes, unroofed 
caverns forming impassable ravines (some of those leading down to 
the south coast are nearly 3,000 ft. in depth), and enclosed de- 
pressions that vary from small sink-holes to large flat-floored plains 
surrounded by high precipices. The best examples of these circular 
depressions are the plain of Omalds, in the Lévka Ori region, the 
Nidha plain just south of Mount Idhi, and the plain of Lasithi 
north-west of the high crests of Dhikti Ori. 

The limestones rest with a gently domed structure upon a great 
variety of older rocks, all of them impermeable. These mica-schists, 
slates, shales, quartzites and sandstones are not widely exposed, 
except in the western and eastern ends of the island, but they are 
everywhere responsible for bringing a liberal supply of water to the 
surface on the lower slopes. 

The lowlands of Kriti are largely covered by sediments of the 
Pliocene Sea, but even in these areas isolated outcrops of limestone 
are frequent, and the smoothness of the plain is broken. Moreover, 
the weak sediments are deeply cut into by numerous streams, so that 
throughout the island the low, flat land is limited to small alluvial 
plains near the north coast, and to one greater strip, the Mesara, in 
the south. Curiously enough, the plain of Mesara forms the water- 
shed between the two largest rivers in the island, the Yeropdtamos 
draining west, and the Anapodharis draining south-east. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. The fullest general and modern account of the physical features of Greece | 
is found in Otto Maull, Ldnderkunde von Stideuropa (Leipzig u. Wien, 1930), which 
is vol. XxvI of the Enzyklopddie der Erdkunde. 'This contains a full bibliography and 
references to previous research. Less complete descriptions are to be found in: 

(a) M. I. Newbigin, Southern Europe (London, 1932). 

(6) J. Sion et Y. Chataigneau, Méditerranée Péninsules Méditerranéennes (Paris, 
1934) which forms vol. vil, part 2, of the Géographie Universelle. 


2. Works dealing with the Greek coasts are given in the bibliographical note 
to Chapter Il, p. 77. 





Plate 29. The north-east coast of the Gulf of Amvrakifa (Arta) 
The steep and uninviting slopes of Makrinorés are covered with Valona oak forests. 





Plate 30. V6nitsa Bay 


Che bay is in the south-west of the Gulf of Amvrakia. The fort, shown in the foreground, 
tands on a rocky hill, immediately west of the town. The view looks north-west. 





Plate 31. Lake Amvrakia and the Gulf of Amvrakia 


This infra-red photograph shows the northern end of the great depression that leads from 
the Mesoléngion lagoons to the south-eastern corner of the Gulf of Amvrakia. In the 
distance are the highlands of north-western Greece, visible to the Albanian frontier. 





Plate 32. The northern entrance to the Levkas Channel 


The mainland coast, in the foreground, is only separated from the island of Levkds by 
narrow mud banks. The dredged channel is navigable by vessels drawing 14 ft. 


Chapter II 
COASTS 


General Features: [piros: The Gulf of Amvrakia: The West Coast of Aitolfa and 
Akarnania: The Gulf of Patrai: The Gulf of Korinthos: The West Coast of the 
Pelopénnisos: The Gulf of Messinia: The Gulf of Lakonia: The Gulf of Argolis: 
The Saronic Gulf: The Gulf of Petaliofi and the Southern Gulf of Evvoia: The 
Northern Gulf of Evvoia: The Maliaic Gulf, Oreof and Trikeri Straits: The Gulf 
of Pagasai (Vdlos): The Western shores of the Gulf of Thérmai: Khalkidhiki: 
South-eastern Makedhonia and Dhitiki Thraki: Bibliographical Note 


GENERAL FEATURES 


In geologically recent times, there was a great subsidence of the land 
over large areas of south-eastern Europe, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding encroachment of the sea. To this are due the irregular 
coastline of Greece, with its many gulfs, and the countless islands 
and sunken rocks of the Aegean. ‘Thus the Kikladhes are simply the 
continuation, out to sea, of the mountain chains of the mainland. 
Even to-day, the process of subsidence is not complete; earthquakes 
are still common along the coasts of Greece, and while they may 
not lead to displacements of great size, they recur with considerable 
frequency (Fig. 5 and Plate 1). 

The coasts, owing their origin to so recent a submergence, have 
not been modified to any great extent by subsequent wave erosion 
and weathering. Cliffs, therefore, which are the result of long- 
continued erosion by the sea, are not a common feature of the Greek 
coasts, although bold and rocky headlands are frequent. Moreover, 
the coastal mountains are mainly composed of limestone, a resistant 
rock which has largely withstood wave attack. 

A broad distinction can be made between the coasts of eastern 
and southern Greece, the coast of western Greece, and the coast 
east of the Khalkidhiki peninsula. In eastern and southern Greece— 
the only part of the country where lowlands of any extent come down 
to the sea—the coast is dissected and island-fringed in a fashion 
unique in Mediterranean Europe. The submergence of the land has 
formed deep gulfs and peninsulas of fantastic shape: the gulfs are 
continued landwards into plains, and conversely, the mountain 
ridges of the interior can be followed into the peninsulas bounding 
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the sunken areas. 'Thus the Gulf of Thérmai leads into the lowlands 
of Kambania, the Maliaic Gulf into the plain of the Sperkhids, and 
the Talyetos and Parnon ranges of southern Greece are prolonged 
into finger-like peninsulas (Fig. 1). The islands, in harmony with the 
increasing dissection of the mainland coasts, become more numerous 
as one passes southwards, and tend to direct coastal traffic along 
certain well-defined lines. | 

In western Greece, however, the coast follows, or is only slightly 
transverse to, the trend of the high Pindhos mountains, and although 
broken by the Gulfs of Amvrakia and Patrai, the Ionian shores are 
for the most part regular and inhospitable. Moreover, they look out 
beyond the few Ionian islands to an island-free sea. In the western 
Peloponnisos this regularity of shoreline has not been achieved by 
fracturing and subsidence, but by the smoothing action of waves 
and currents upon detritus. Here, sand dunes, backed by lagoons, 
attain their fullest development in Greece; and to-day, as in 
ancient time, the shoreline has little significance in the lives of the 
people. : 

East of Khalkidhiki, the coasts of Makedhonia and Dhitiki 
Thraki are smooth and almost harbourless, lacking both the variety 
of promontory and bay so characteristic of the southern Aegean 
shores and also the rugged boldness of [piros. It is nevertheless 
true that when this northern coast first foundered, great inlets 
appeared and the coast was much more broken than it is to-day; 
but it was in these troughs that subsequent deposition was most 
rapid,.and they now represent marshy lowlands between ancient 
plateaux. 

To the Greeks, the sea has always been the natural medium of 
travel, uniting diverse and widely separate regions. Roads across 
the high and mountainous country are almost all of very poor quality, 
and even the better roads are but second or third class by western 
European standards. The Routes Nationales are few, but fit for motor 
traffic; the tracks are many, but for the most part fit only for mules. 
The difficult gradients of the interior, and the lack of adequate 
finances, have also limited the construction of railways. 

This chapter is concerned only with the coasts of the mainland 
and of closely neighbouring islands. For convenience, the coast is 
divided into seventeen sections (Fig. 18), each of which is treated 
under three headings: (1) general description, (2) detailed descrip- 
tion, (3) communications. 

~The coasts of the Greek islands are described in vol. 11. 


{PIROS By 


(1) Iprros (Epirus) 
General Description (Figs. 20, 37) 


The main features of the north-west coast of Greece have been 
determined by the subsidiary ranges of the Pindhos mountains, 
whose imposing and well-defined chains are visible from a very 
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Fig. 18. A key map to coastal descriptions 


considerable distance out to sea. These ridges run almost parallel 
to the coast, and since they are little inferior in height to the main 
range, they present most formidable barriers to communication in- 
land. (Fig. 20). Throughout the region the land is unproductive, 
sparsely populated, and ill-provided with roads. 

For the most part the coast is steep and rocky, without any good 
landing places, but here and there the submergence of transverse 
valleys has resulted in bays. The formation of deltas has considerably 
reduced the size and depth of the more sheltered of these bays, so 
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that even here, quays and piers at which vessels of any size can get 
alongside are rarely to be found. Fortunately, the prevailing calm 
of the sea facilitates the landing of goods and passengers from small 
boats. 
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Fig. 19. A key map to landscape diagrams 


The series of landscape diagrams, Figs. 20-35, have been based chiefly upon 
the 1: 100,000 Epitelikés Khartis tis Ellddhos (Athinai, 1925—-). Information has 
also been obtained from Greek and British Admiralty charts, from G.S.G.S. 
I: 250,000, Series 4088: The Balkans, and from numerous photographs. The 
vertical exaggeration is approximately 24 times. 


Detailed Description 


From the low promontory of Cape Stilos on the Albanian side 
of the frontier to Sayiadha Bay, 12 miles to the south-east, the coast 
is rocky, steep and indented. Offshoots from the main limestone 
ridge come down to the sea, forming bold promontories, and giving 
shelter to the partially enclosed bays. For example, the promontory. 





Plate 33. ‘The north-west coast of Levkas 


The bare limestone ridges of western Levkads have been strongly attacked by wave action, 
resulting in sea cliffs. 





Plate 34. Cape Doukatén 


The bold promontory of Doukatén ends the almost unbroken line of sea cliffs along the 
west coast of Levkas. 








Plate 35. The Gulf of Zavérdha 


The flat and well-cultivated plain at the head of the gulf leads northwards to Vonitsa on 
the Gulf of Amvrakia. The small port of Pdlairos lies on the eastern, or far, side of the plain. 





Plate 36. Astakés Bay (Dragomést1) 
Astakés Bay is the most southerly of the mountain rimmed bays on the coast of Akarnanfa. 
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that ends in Cape Stilos protects the irregular inlet of Port Ftelia, 
and some 5 miles to the south-east, a hook-shaped peninsula shelters 
Port Pagania from all but westerly winds. Sayiddha Bay is also open 
to the west, and on the flat strip of shoreland at its head is the first 
settlement of importance on the Greek coast. 

South of Sayiadha the mountains are farther inland, and the coast 
is formed by the deltaic and partially cultivated plain of the river 
Thiamis. Yet even here the villages lie at some distance from the 
sea, for the shores are too marshy for settlement and the sea is too 
shallow for any but the smallest craft. South of the delta, the lime- 
stone ridges again approach the coast, running out north-westwards 
as lofty peninsulas. ‘Thus the promontory, which drops from 1,100 ft. 
in bluff and wooded slopes to Kodramourto Point, separates the fine 
sandy bay of Igoumenitsa in the north from Plataria Bay in the 
south. 

From the thickly wooded island of Sivota and the neighbouring 
islet of Ayios Nikdlaos, the coast resumes its south-easterly trend 
to Préveza over 40 miles away; and since it runs more or less parallel 
to the folds of the Pindhos mountains, there are few indentations of 
any importance. Although the coastal ranges rise steeply to heights 
of over 1,500 ft., their forested sides have a more gentle appearance 
than the bare, dissected slopes of the northern ridges. Occasional 
tiny bays, each with its strip of sandy shore, offer some shelter to 
small craft: the most important are Mourtos, Pérdhika and Arila, 
but apart from Mourtos, the associated villages lie slightly inland. 

To the east of the bold promontory of Cape Keladhio is Port 
Parga, with its citadel commanding the bays on either side (Plate 27). 
Both are suitable only for small vessels, and of the two, the eastern 
is the better. Exports of tobacco, fruit, olives and wine come from 
the fertile valleys which here converge upon the sea. A further 
3 miles to the east, bold limestone hills rise abruptly from the rock- 
girt shores of Ayios Ioannis Bay, and southwards, low red cliffs 
continue to the small bay of Fanari where the rivers Akhéron and 
Kokkités enter the sea by a common mouth. 

The coast is rocky for some distance southwards from Fanari, 
and then small headlands separate sandy beaches, as far south as 
Cape Kastrosikia. Coastal ranges tower behind, culminating in peaks 
over 3,000 ft. high. From the low red bluff of Kastrosikia to Cape 
Mitika, the highlands are not such a pronounced feature of the 
- landscape, and the smooth line of the intervening bight is backed 
only by a low chain of hills (Fig. 38). South from Mitika the olive- 
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clad slopes come down gently to low cliffs and a sandy beach, while 
the whole shoreline to the Straits of Préveza is fringed with a con- 
tinuous chain of rocks. 


Communications 


Roads. ‘Two major roads lead inland from the coast, and are alone 
suitable for motor traffic in all weather. The more northerly runs 
from Igoumenitsa to Ioannina (60 miles), and for the most part 
follows the winding course of the 'Thiamis: the more southerly runs 
from Préveza via Néa Filippids (27 miles) to Arta, crossing the 
marshy ground of the Lotros by means of a causeway. A branch 
from this second route runs north-westwards to Ioannina. In 
addition, there are roads possible in dry weather for light cars from 
Sayiadha to Filiates (10 miles) and from Parga to Paramithia (g miles). 
The many good roads on the island of Kérkira date from the British 
occupation (1814-64). 

Railways. None. 


(2) THe Gutr or Amvraxta (Arta) 


General Description (Figs. 21, 38) 


The Gulf of Amvrakia is an enclosed depression, some 20 miles 
long and 13 miles wide, with a low irregular coastline: within it are 
a few scrub-covered islets (Fig. 21). It is protected from the open 
sea by the composite peninsula terminating in Préveza. The low and 
narrow limestone ridges forming the backbone of the Préveza penin- 
sula have been extended by terrace-like deposits of recent geological 
age, by wave-built accumulations, and by subsequent uplift. Similar 
wave action and possible emergence have also extended the coast of 
Aitolia northwards to form the peninsula of Aktion (Actium), so that 
the gap between the two peninsulas, the Straits of Préveza, is now 
less than 1,000 yards wide and is very shallow (Plate 28). 

The northern shore of the gulf is rendered almost unapproachable 
by the silt of two rivers, the Lotiros and the Arakhthos, which flow 
across the one large plain in [piros. The Arakhthos, draining across 
impermeable rocks, carries the greater load and has been the more 
active in its deposition. It has built a considerable fan at its mouth, 
and most of the eastern part of the plain across which it flows is 
high enough to be dry, well-peopled and cultivated. 'The Louros, 
on the other hand, fed by many tributaries and springs from the 
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THE GULF OF AMVRAKIA 4I 


limestone ridges to the west, carries much water but little silt, and 
there are marshes along its lower course. ‘The waves of the gulf have 
built a series of spits which, by way of two intervening islets, link 
the deltas of the two rivers. By contrast, the southern shore is 
indented with bays of considerable depth, and limestone hills coming 
down to the sea give a bold and picturesque appearance to much of 
the landscape. Thus the gulf serves Akarnania better than [piros, 
for it is only on the south coast that there are deep and sheltered 
harbours (Plate 31). 


Detailed Description 


The Straits of Préveza which trend north-east and then east into 
the gulf are barred almost completely by extensive flats of coarse 
sand, gravel and sea-weed. On the inner and north shore is the 
town of Préveza, with just under 9,000 inhabitants, engaged chiefly 
in the export of agricultural produce from the surrounding plains. 
Although the chief port of Ipiros it possesses few harbour facilities 
beyond a short quay. 

Fast from Préveza cultivated hills come down gently to a sand 
_ and shingle beach, but from Cape Laskara the direction and nature 
of the shoreline change and the west coast of the Gulf of Amvrakia 
is bold and precipitous until Mazoma lagoon is reached. From here 
an irregular stretch of swamp, marsh and lagoon extends along the 
northern shore, in many places only separated from the water of the 
gulf by a narrow strip of sand and mud. The marshes are infested 
by snakes and reptiles, the lagoons abound in fish and prawns, and 
swarms of mosquitoes are troublesome everywhere. Here, too, are 
vast numbers of aquatic birds, including flocks of pelicans. 

On the north-east coast of the gulf the high ridge of Makrin6ros 
- falls steeply to the sea and boats can land only at the sandy mouths 
of deep-cut ravines. Southwards the small villages of Aradpis and 
Bouka, backed by low and swampy country, lie on either side of 
the isolated hill, Mavrovouni (black mountain). Karvasara Bay, with 
its deep water, bold coast, and sheltered position in the south-east 
corner of the gulf, affords anchorage to coastal vessels calling regu- 
larly at the village of Amfilokhia near the head of the bay (Plate 29). 

Along the south coast rocky headlands, sometimes extended sea- 
wards by low sandy points, form a series of broad bays. For the 
most part the steeply rising sides are thickly wooded and offer little 
opportunity even for small boats to land, while here and there the 
coast is rock-fringed. By contrast the heads of the bays are low and 
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sandy and invite settlement, except where marshes extend to the sea. 
From east to west the most important bays are Loutraki, Rouga, 
Vonitsa and, finally, the Gulf of Préveza itself (Plate 30). 


Communications 


Roads. One of the principal arterial roads in Greece, although 
kept in a very bad condition, skirts the eastern shores of the gulf 
and connects Arta in the north with Agrinion in the south. The road 
is liable to flooding, especially in the winter months. Several less 
important roads strike across the drained plain north of the gulf 
from Kopraina, Komméno and Saladéra Bay to converge upon Arta. 
From Vonitsa on the south coast, a road runs south-west to Lévkas 
(12 miles) and a second road follows a broad valley south to Palairos 
(Zaverdha) (10 miles). 


Railways. None. 


(3) ‘THE West Coast oF AITOLIA AND AKARNANIA 


General Description (Figs. 21, 22 and 38) 

From the Straits of Préveza the coast of western Greece trends 
in irregular fashion for some 50 miles to the Gulf of Patrai. It con- 
sists of two types: to the north the minor folds of the Pindhos 
mountains result in bold coastal features; to the south deposition 
from the Akheldés, largest of all rivers in Greece, has formed broad 
swampy lowlands behind an indented shore. 

The general run of the coast is from north-north-west to south- 
south-east, but in detail there are two recurring directions: the longer 
stretches are from north to south, parallel to the limestone ridges 
of the interior; the shorter stretches are transverse, cutting eastwards 
across the mountain folds. As a result, a series of great bays have 
been formed in the angle between these directions. At the heads 
of these inlets“there are alluvial plains, giving comparatively easy 
communication northwards. By contrast, communications to the 
east are extremely difficult. 


Detailed Description 

From the Straits of Préveza to the northern tip of Levkas island, 
the coast recedes to form the shallow and rock-strewn bay of Dher- 
mata. At first, low marshy shorelands predominate, but gradually 
they give way to high cliffs and eventually to a consolidated shingle 
beach lying off extensive mud flats (Plate 32). 
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Levkas. ‘Vhe island of Levkas is built of lofty limestone ridges 
between which there are valleys of considerable fertility. ‘These give 
the coast its characteristic features of cliffed promontories and deep 
inlets. In the north-east the island is separated from the mainJand 
only by mud banks, crossed by the Levkas channel. ‘The west coast 
of the island runs south-south-west for 22 miles in an almost un- 
broken line of high cliffs, eventually terminating in the bold pro- 
montory of Cape Doukaton. Along the whole of this coast, the 
limestone ridges have been sharply faulted and subjected to powerful 
erosion from the Ionian Sea (Plates 33, 34). 

On the south coast numerous bays lie in the shelter of long, bare 
promontories; the largest, Vasiliki Bay, provides excellent shelter 
and good anchorage, while to the east are the deep, but less important, 
bays of Aftéli, Stvota and Roudha. Off the south-east coast is the 
hilly island of Meganisi with rugged cliffs, broken here and there 
where some richly cultivated valley slopes gently to the sea. On the 
east coast of Levkas occasional fertile plains break the line of bold, 
coastal mountains, and in the north the long inlet of Dhrépanon Bay 
separates the island of Levkas from the mainland. From this bay 
the Levkas channel leads northwards for almost 4 miles to Dhermata 
Bay and is navigable by vessels drawing 14 ft. 

The Mainland. 'TYo the east of Dhrépanon is the first great inlet 
on this stretch of coast. This is the semicircular Gulf of Zavérdha, 
from the head of which a cultivated plain gives easy communication 
northwards to the Gulf of Amvrakia. Coasting vessels call at the 
village of Palairos on the eastern shore of the gulf (Plate 35). 

The coast trends southwards from Palairos in an almost unbroken 
line, offering no shelter to shipping. But at Cape Kamilafka begins 
the second of the great embayments along this coast, partially 
_ sheltered on the south-west by the mountainous island of Kalamos. 
The gulf is divided into two bays by a low sandy point: the more 
westerly, known as Mitika Bay, is sandy and steep-to, and is fre- 
quented by coasting vessels: that to the east, Vourkos Bay, is less 
important. 

From Vourkos Bay the coast again resumes its southerly trend to 
Cape Krithoti, 11 miles away. Everywhere the dissected limestone 
ridges rise abruptly from considerable depths. The land is sparsely 
inhabited and is thickly covered with wild olive and Valona oak- 
_ woods. The cliffed coasts are still in evidence on either side of Astakds 
Bay, the last of the three great embayments on this western coast. 
The eastern side of the bay is more indented than the north-western 
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and the hills rise less abruptly inland. ‘The town of Astakos, lying 
at the head of the bay, has a small port, through which passes the 
agricultural produce of the fertile interior (Plate 36). 

The rocky indented coast, beyond the harbour of Platiyiali, gives 
way southwards to a swampy plain, covered with reeds and inter- 
sected by creeks. Occasionally, from the flatness of this deltaic 
region, hills rise abruptly to considerable heights, isolated areas which 
are used for grazing cattle. Such are the Khounovina hills, 545 ft. 
high, separated from the mountainous island of Petalas by shallow, 
sandy flats. Port Petalas, at the southern end of the island, is fre- 
quented by vessels engaged in the timber trade. 

On the mainland coast the broad plain of the lower Akhelddés 
extends south to the Gulf of Patrai. In winter the river inundates 
the whole plain near the sea, and it was to drain this area that 
Hercules is alleged to have confined the irregular current by dams 
and dikes. ‘There is a depth of less than 2 ft. at the mouth of the 
river, so that it is not navigable, although it is 300 ft. across some 
30 miles from the sea. Immediately south of the Akheldés delta, and 
partially sheltered on the south-west by the mountainous island of 
Oxia, is the broad bay of Oxia. The isolated hills of Mt Koutsoularis 
rise abruptly from its eastern shores. 


Communications 


Roads. No motor road follows the mainland coast and very few 
lead inland. The main routes are four in number: from Levkas to 
Vonitsa (12 miles), skirting the south side of Dhermata Bay and the 
north shore of Lake Voulkarid; from Palairos to Vonitsa (10 miles); 
from Astakés northwards to Vasilopoulon (6 miles); and from 
Astakés south-east to the ferry town of Katokhi, g miles from the 
mouth of the Akheldds. On the island of Levkas, metalled roads are 
more numerous, and an important road runs along the east coast. 


Railways. None. 


(4) THE Gur oF PATRI (PATRAS) 


General Description (Figs. 22, 39) 


The Gulf of Patrai, separating Aitolia in the north from Akhaia 
in the Pelopdnnisos, extends from the Ionian Sea for some 30 miles 
to the Gulf of Kérinthos. The narrow plain that borders the gulf 
in the north is almost wholly formed by river deposits; it is never 
more than 4 miles wide and is generally very much less. It widens 





Plate 37. Mesoldngion 


The town of Mesoléngion lies on the northern shores of the shallow Mesoléngion lagoons. 
It is connected by a road, built on a causeway, to the islet of Tourlis. 





Plate 38. Patrai (Patras) 


Patrai, the third largest port of Greece, looks north-west across the Gulf of Pdtrai. The 


imposing and deeply eroded mountains are characteristic of the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnisos. 





Plate 39. Itéa 


Itéa, port for Dhelfoi (Delphi), lies at the head of the Gulf of Krissa, a great inlet on the 
north coast of the Gulf of Kérinthos. The high massif of Parnassés lies to the north-east. 





Plate 40. The Gulf of Korinthos 


The indented northern shores of the Gulf are everywhere backed by steep limestone 
mountains. The infra-red photograph shows the Gulf of Krissa with snow-capped Mt 
Vardhousia on the left (west) and the Parnassés massif on the right. 
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towards the west, because the Akheldds brings down more silt than 
the Evinos (Fidharis). Thus the rough hill country which comes 
down to the gulf in the east gradually gives way to a complex system 
of shallow lagoons in the west (Fig. 22). hese extensive stretches 
of lagoons and marshes are only separated from the gulf by narrow, 
broken strips of sand and mud, scarcely above sea level. Offshore, 
the water is everywhere too shallow for the anchorage of large vessels, 
and the deposition of sediment is slowly pushing the shoreline south- 
wards. On the other hand, the coastal waters off the Peloponnisos 
offer anchorages in case of necessity; and although the shores are 
generally low and sandy, they are free from marshes. 


Detailed Description 


The north coast trends eastwards for 30 miles, from Oxia Island 
to Cape Andirrion. For the first 7 miles the low shorelands are 
diversified only by brush-covered sand hills, behind which are 
lagoons with fisheries. -Eastwards are the two sandy islets of Ayios 
Sdéstis and Tourlis, and the extensive stretch of Mesoldéngion lagoon, 
with its numerous islets and mudbanks. The lagoon is so shallow 
that only boats of the lightest draught can cross it, except for a 
narrow channel with a minimum depth of 17 ft. This has been 
dredged from Tourlis to the harbour of Mesolongion on the eastern 
shore of the lake, thus allowing direct communication by steamer 
from Patrai. The name of the town, which means ‘in the, midst of 
a waste of wood and marsh’, is descriptive of its site, for apart from 
the vineyards it is surrounded by swamp. Northwards the waste 
extends to the narrow depression enclosing Lake Aitolikén; south- 
wards the coastal plain is little better than a marsh, covered with tall 
reeds which almost conceal the villages from sight. 

Where the Evinos joins the sea the coast is low and cultivated, but 
upstream, cultivation gives way before marsh and then pine forests. 
To the east of the river the higher ground leading to Mount Vardsovon 
is thickly clothed with olive groves, while on the coast, too, the shore 
is wooded to Kalidhén Bay. ‘This bay, which gives anchorage only to 
small vessels, lies under the south-western face of Mount Varasovon, 
a rugged mass of limestone rising 3,000 ft. sheer from the gulf. 
Eastwards a richly cultivated vale meets the sea at Vasiliki Bay and 
separates Varasovon from the limestone precipices of Mount Kldkova, 
3,412 ft. in height. Finally, a low and narrow strip of cultivated 
plain lies between the rough hill country to the north and the 
shallow offshore waters of the gulf. 
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The south coast of the gulf forms a great semicircular bay from the 
low shingle spit of Cape Papas in the west to the promontory of Cape 
Rion in the east. Throughout its 24 miles, the smooth line of the 
shore presents no sheltered inlets, although in case of necessity 
anchorage can be found anywhere along the coast. Patrai, the largest 
town of the Peloponnisos, with a population of over 110,000 in 1940, 
and the second passenger port in Greece, looks north-westwards 
over the gulf; but it gains its importance from the fertility of the sur- 
rounding country rather than from any natural advantages as a harbour. 

A fertile, cultivated plain, varying considerably in breadth, is 
hemmed between the sandy shore and the low plateau and mountains 
of the interior. There are occasional woods of dwarf oak and pine 
close to the sea, while large prosperous villages, vineyards and olive 
groves, orchards and tilled fields are evidence of the preductivity 
of the alluvial plain. 


Communications 


Roads. From Cape Andirrion a coastal road skirts the southern 
slopes of Mt Klokova and then turns north to avoid Mt Varasovon. 
From here it follows the Evinos valley until it is joined by a motor 
road from the small port of Krionéri to the south. The road then 
crosses a marshy plain to Mesolongion and strikes north-west to 
Aitolikon and Agrinion as one of the arterial roads of Greece. The islet 
of 'Tourlis is connected to Mesoldéngion by a road built on a causeway. 

In the Pelopdénnisos a good metalled road follows the coast from 
Cape Rion, through Patrai to Ka4to Akhaia. Here it leaves the sea, 
but the broad triangle of land with its apex at Cape Papas has a 
complicated network of second and third class roads. 

Railways. A single-track, metre-gauge railway runs north-west for 
38 miles from Krionéri to Agrinion; from Aitolikon there is a 
6 miles branch line westwards to Katokhi. The Peloponnisos railway, 
single tracked and metre gauge, roughly follows the shores of the 
Gulf of Patrai throughout its length. There are no branch lines inland. 


(5) THe Guir or Korintuos (CorinTH) 


General Description (Figs. 23, 24 and 40) 


The Gulf of Kérinthos is over 70 miles long, and considerably 
more than 12 miles across, in its broadest part. ‘There is a striking 
contrast between its two shores. On the south coast the charac- 
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teristic feature is the belt of fertile land that descends from the 
mountains to the sea in two terraces of varying width. The lower or 
northern terrace is a narrow irregular fringe of gravels, deposited 
by the numerous torrents which rush down at right angles to the 
line of the coast: the higher terrace is composed of marl, carved 
into sharp forms by these same rivers. Westwards the marl formation 
decreases in width, until both terraces disappear completely and the 
mountains fall steeply to the sea (Figs. 23, 24). The green strip of 
flat land near the shore is closely dotted with villages and towns: 
the plain is farmed intensively and vineyards are the most prominent 
feature of the coastal plain. 

On the north coast, by contrast, bare, limestone mountains come 
down abruptly to the gulf. Denudation has long ago removed their 
thin soil cover, and deposition of sediment has been too scanty to 
form a continuous strip of flat land along the shore. The arid moun- 
tains are almost without inhabitants; here and there a village may be 
seen clinging to the slopes, but it is only on the alluvial plains of 
the Mornos and at the head of the Gulf of Krissa that there are 
settlements of any size (Plates 39, 40). 

W. M. Leake* has left an account of the impressions made upon 
him by the Gulf of Korinthos (Corinth): ‘I doubt whether there is 
anything in Greece, abounding as it is in enchanting scenery and 
interesting recollections, that can rival the Corinthiac Gulf. ‘There 
is no lake scenery in Europe that can compete with it. Its coasts, 
broken into an infinite variety of outline by the ever-changing 
mixture of bold promontory, gentle slope, and cultivated level, are 
crowned on every side by lofty mountains of the most pleasing and 
majestic forms; the fine expanse of water inclosed in this noble 
frame, though not so much frequented by ships as it ought to be 
by its natural adaptation to commerce, is sufficiently enlivened by 
vessels of every size and shape to present at all times an animated 
scene. Each step in the Corinthiac Gulf presents to the traveller 
a new prospect, not less delightful to the eye than interesting to the 
mind, by the historical fame and illustrious names of the objects 
which surround him.’ 


Detailed Description 


North Coast. A shingle beach runs north-east from Andirrion to 
the town of Navpaktos on the west side of the Mornos delta. Beyond 
the swampy shores of the river mouth the mountains again rise 


* W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea, vol. 111, pp. 397-8 (London, 1830). 
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abruptly from the sea, and except for narrow, deep valleys ending 
in tiny strips of alluvium, as at Eratini, the coast presents a steep 
and barren aspect until the Gulf of Krissa is reached. Here the 
olive-covered plain of Itéa recedes inland; elsewhere the gulf is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, culminating north-eastwards in Mount 
Parnassos (8,064 ft.). On the western side of the gulf is the harbour 
of Galaxidhion, which has regular steamer connexion with neigh- 
bouring ports, while near the delta, the bay of Itéa also offers 
anchorage to coasting vessels. ‘The small town of Itéa, at the head 
of the bay, is the chief port of the district (Plate 39). 

A mountain spur, running southwards to Cape Pangalos, separates 
the Gulf of Krissa from the deep and well-sheltered Gulf of Andikira, 
near the head of which lies the small port of Andikira. From its 
eastern shores Mt Versenikos rises boldly to a height of 2,326 ft., 
and the coast is everywhere uninviting. 

To the south-east lies the double head of the gulf, the very deep 
Gulf of Alkionidhes in the north and Korinthos Bay in the south, 
separated from each other by the long and steeply rising peninsula 
formed by the Yerania mountains. The southern shores of Alkionidhes 
are comparatively unbroken, but in the north the coast is deeply 
indented, for high spurs run out seawards at right angles to the 
grain of the country. Between them are sheltered bays, of which 
the largest is Domvraina, a landlocked stretch of water, partially 
sheltered in the south by three rocky islets, and enclosed on the east 
by the striking mountain Korombili (2,976 ft.). At the head of the 
gulf is Yermends Bay, where the forms of the boldly rising moun- 
tains are softened by forest cover (Plate 41). 

South Coast. On the south side of the gulf a sandy beach, backed 
by a terrace of highly cultivated alluvium, extends north-east from 
Cape Rion to Cape Dhrépanon. Inland, plane trees and oleanders 
flourish in the small valleys, and Aleppo pines and a great variety 
of flowering shrubs cover the mountain ridges. Just beyond Dhre- 
panon, the mountains reach the sea, and from here a bold coastline, 
fringed by a pebbly beach only a few yards wide, runs almost due 
east. The even line of the shore is broken by small inlets into which 
short mountain torrents have deposited debris. The streams are 
mere trickles during summer, but in winter they are a serious hin- 
drance to communication. 

From the delta of the Erineds the line of the coast changes to 
south-east, the hills recede from the shore, and the coastal plain 
with its numerous villages reappears. Aiyion is the largest town, 








Plate 41. Domvraina Bay 


The almost landlocked bay is on the north-east coast of the Gulf of Kérinthos. The photo- 
graph provides a very good example of a ‘submerged shoreline’. 





Plate 42. The Korinthos (Corinth) Canal 


The canal cuts across the Isthmus of Ké6rinthos for a distance of a little over 3 miles. Its 
bottom width is not less than 69 ft., and its depth is not less than 26} ft. The view is 
looking towards the Saronic Gulf from the railway bridge. 





Plate 43. The coastal plain of the western Peloponnisos 


The view shows the highly cultivated plain to the east of Agoulinitsa Lagoon. The single- 
track metre-gauge railway in the foreground runs from Pirgos to Kiparissia. 





Plate 44. Navarinon Bay 


The sandy northern head of the bay, as shown in the photograph, is backed by extensive 
lagoons and marshes. The bay is the largest and safest harbour in the Pelopénnisos. 
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and its harbour is the best in the Gulf of Korinthos. Beyond the 
plain of Aiyion, largely devoted to currant growing, the strip of 
alluvium lying between the mountains and the sea is seldom more 
than 400 yd. broad. Moreover, it is frequently interrupted by north- 
projecting ridges which fall steeply to the gulf. Here and there, 
as at the mouths of the Selinous and the Krathis, the deposition of 
sediment breaks the regularity of the shoreline by forming low points 
of gravel and alluvium. 

From the white conical peak of Avgén, the narrow coastal plain 
continues unbroken to Korinthos, 34 miles to the south-east. At 
first hemmed in by well-wooded mountains, and in places less than 
300 yd. wide, the lowland later broadens out, beyond Dhiminion, 
to form a fertile district 2-3 miles in width. The lowland villages | 
in this area are peculiar in that they are inhabited only during the 
winter; in summer most of the people move to the cooler and 
_ healthier pasturelands of the uplands. Everywhere the coast is clear 
of dangers, but there are no sheltered harbours, only open road- 
steads, where coasting vessels collect the produce of the country. 

The Bay of Korinthos is a deep bight terminating the Gulf of 
Ko6rinthos. Its northern coast is mountainous, its southern coast 
is a fertile plain, rising inland in a series of terraces. On its northern 
shores is the fashionable watering place of Loutraki, with a casino 
and comfortable hotels. At its head is the port of Korinthos, in a 
commanding position on the isthmus and 1:5 miles to the south-west 
of the canal. 


Communications 


Roads. Main roads leading inland from the north coast are few, 
and the only ones of importance begin at the small ports of Navpaktos 
and Itéa. From Navpaktos a coastal road runs south-west to Cape 
Andirrion and an inland route traverses hilly country to Agrinion in 
the north-west. A new road, reported to be in good condition (1942), 
follows the Mornos valley north-east to Lidhorikion (38 miles). 
From Itéa a road capable of taking heavy traffic runs north across 
a wide, olive-covered plain to Amfissa (8 miles) and then continues 
to Brallos and Lamia. A second road, of less importance, leads to 
Dhelfoi and then proceeds east to Levadhia. It is joined from the 
south by a bad road with many hairpin bends, running from the 
small port of Andikira. Finally, from the open roadstead and village 
of Alepokhéri at the head of the Gulf of Alkionidhes, a poor motor 
road leads across the isthmus to Mégara. It would have considerable 
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military importance in the event of the Kérinthos canal being 
closed. 

A metalled road of varying width and quality runs the full length 
of the south coast, and from it motor roads lead south for limited 
distances up the numerous valleys. 'The coastal road, with its large 
numbers of bridges and culverts is vulnerable both to freshets and 
demolition. Arterial roads run south from Kérinthos to Argos and 
east across the isthmus to Athinai (Athens). 

Railways. ‘There are no railways on the north coast. In the south, 
the Peloponnisos railway follows the shores of the gulf closely: at 
Dhiakofté a 750 mm. (2 ft. 54 in.) gauge, single-track line runs 
southwards for 14 miles to Kalavrita. Korinthos is the junction of 
the Peloponnisos coastal route and the Tripolis branch of the Piraiévs- 
Athinai-Peloponnisos (P.A.P.) Railway. 


(6) ‘THE West CoAsT OF THE PELOPONNISOS 


General Description (Figs. 25, 26, 41 and 42) 


The west coast of the Peloponnisos is the only part of the peninsula 
where the nature of the shoreline has not been determined by 
faulting (Fig. 6). Here, the most characteristic feature of the coast 
is the long line of sand dunes, stretching almost uninterruptedly 
from Cape Papas in the north to Kiparissia some 100 miles to the 
south (Fig. 25). Most irregularities in the coastline have also been 
smoothed out by the deposition of sand bars, so that there are few 
harbours of any importance. The planting of pine forests has helped 
to fix the dunes, thus preventing their advance on the fertile plains 
of the interior. Behind the dunes are a number of brackish or salt- 
water lagoons, while occasionally there are local salt-pans. Few of 
the lagoons have any outlet to the sea, and they abound with fish. 

South of Kiparissia, however, the maritime plain narrows and the 
coast becomes steeper and more indented as one approaches Cape 
Akritas. The greatest of these indentations is that of Navarinon Bay, 
which forms the largest harbour in all the Pelopdnnisos. 


Detailed Description 


From Cape Papas to Cape Killini, 23 miles to the south-west, the 
coast forms a shallow bight. There are no harbours, except where 
the small rocky hill of Cape Kounoupéli breaks the even line of the 
low, sandy shore and gives partial shelter to a tiny bay. Just south 
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Fig. 25. North-western Pelopénnisos 
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of Cape Papas the rounded dark hills of Mavrovouni approach close 
to the sea; elsewhere the shore is fringed with sand dunes, which 
hinder drainage from the broad coastal plain. The largest of the 
lagoons so formed is Lake Kotikhi, important for its fisheries and 
salt-pans. 

Between Cape Killini and Cape Tripiti, 8 miles farther south, a 
high and dissected plateau falls steeply, in places by cliffs, to a sandy 
beach, thus breaking the chain of sand dunes and separating the 
fertile plains of Ilia from the sea. In the shelter of Cape Killini is 
the small port of the same name, through which pass currants, olives 
and lemons from the cultivated interior. 

The direction of the coast now changes and forms a large open 
bay between Cape Tripiti and the low point of Cape Katakolon, 
1g miles to the south-east. In its northern part the fertile plains 
drained by the River Pinids come down to a smooth sandy shoreline, 
-but farther south hills approach close to the sea, scattered rocks 
appear offshore, and numerous small bays break the regularity of 
the coast. Katakolon lies on the north-eastern side of the Katakolon 
peninsula and has steamer connexion with other Greek ports. 

The Gulf of Kiparissia forms a great bight between Cape Kata- 
kolon and Cape Kounellos, almost 40 miles to the south-south-east. 
For the greater part the coast is a sandy beach, backed by pine- 
covered sand dunes and a series of lagoons, most evident in the north 
where they form an almost continuous chain of water for 17 miles. 
The Alfids, the largest river in the Pelopdnnisos, alone has the power 
to make its way to the sea in this northern stretch. Farther south 
the smooth sandy beach is crossed by many streams, and high moun- 
tains come close to the shore. The largest town, Kiparissia, lies at 
the foot of these mountains 4 mile from the sea, and its port is 
protected by a breakwater, 300 yd. in length (Plate 87). 

Southwards to Navarinon Bay the coast, while still low, is more 
indented and rocky, with a few sandy bays where mountain streams 
enter the sea. The coastal plain, barely more than 1 or 2 miles in 
width, is highly cultivated and supports numerous villages. Proti 
island, lying 4 mile west of the small harbour of Marathdpolis, has 
cliffed coasts, except on the north-west. Its shores are steep-to, 
rising to a brush-covered and rocky plateau, nearly 650 ft. high. 

Navarinon Bay, almost completely sheltered on the west by the 
long-cliffed island of Sfaktiria, is the largest and safest harbour in 
the Pelopénnisos. It was here, during the War of Independence, 
that Admiral Codrington in command of twenty-six men-of-war 
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annihilated the greater part of the Turkish fleet in barely two hours. 
In the north, at the smooth head of the bay, the shore is sandy with 
extensive lagoons and marshes close behind, and in the east the bay 
is shallow for a considerable distance off the cultivated and undulating 
lowlands. ‘The small harbour of Pilos lies in the south and is formed 
by a mole about roo yd. in length (Plate 44). 

The coast from Navarinon Bay trends southwards for 6 miles to 
Methéni, and is rocky and steep-to throughout, subject to westerly 
swell and without any satisfactory anchorage. Methdni, the site of 
an ancient Venetian fortress, has a little harbour affording shelter 
to small vessels. To the east and south the coastline forms a series 
of bays sheltered partly by high and rocky promontories and partly 
by the group of three islands, Sapiéntza, Ayia Mariani and Skhiza. 


Communications 


Roads. A road of widely varying quality follows the coast, at some 
slight distance inland, throughout the length of the western Pelopdén- 
nisos. From north to south it falls into four distinct sections: from 
Kato Akhaia to Lekhaina (23 miles) it is a narrow, unmetalled track; 
from Lekhaina to Pirgos (25 miles) it is metalled, but sometimes 
impracticable for wheeled traffic; from Pirgos to Kiparissia (37 miles) 
it is a track only possible for cars in dry weather; and from Kiparissia 
via Pilos to Methoni (44 miles) it is rough but metalled. It is linked 
by track to every small harbour, but only that from Pirgos to Kata- 
kolon is a first-class road. ‘To the east arterial routes branch out 
across the Pelopoénnisos from Pirgos, Pilos and Kiparissia. 

Railways. The Peloponnisos railway cuts across the base of the 
peninsula of Papas from Kato Akhaia and runs south to Kalo Nero, 
roughly following the trend of the Ionian shores, though several 
miles inland. A branch line continues south to Kiparissia, but the 
main line from Kalé Nero turns due east and then south to Kalamai. 
Killini, Loutra and Katakolon are all connected by branch lines to 
the main railway (Plate 43). 


(7) THe GuLr or MEssINiA 


General Description (Figs. 26, 42) 


The Gulf of Messinia is the more westerly of two great inlets on 
the south coast of the Pelopdénnisos. On either side of the gulf, long 
south-jutting peninsulas fall steeply to the sea, but there are con- 
trasts between the east and west coasts (Fig. 42). That to the east 
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is longer, more indented, rugged and inhospitable; sea cliffs, although 
comparatively rare in Greece, are here frequent, evidence perhaps 
of the great force with which the sea breaks against these coasts 
during south-westerly winds. At the foot of the cliffs there is usually 
a narrow shingle beach, and above them a scree slope leading to the 
precipitous, faulted sides of the Taiyetos mountains, or their southerly 
continuation into the Mani peninsula. 

The west coast also owes its major features to faulting and sub- 
sidence, but it is not so much indented and the water offshore is not 
so deep as on the east. Moreover, the relief of the peninsula, while 
mountainous, is more subdued than the Taiyetos range, and the 
more gently sloping land is carefully cultivated, supporting numerous 
settlements. But it is only at the head of the gulf that there is any 
broad development of lowland, and here, as a result of deposition, 
the shoreline is smooth and the water offshore is shallow. The broad 
- valley of the Pamisos leads south to the gulf and provides the one 
natural routeway in the southern Pelopdénnisos which can be fol- 
lowed by road and rail. 


Detailed Description 


The west coast of the gulf trends north-east for 7 miles from the 
steep and rugged promontory of Cape Akritas to Cape Livadha. Sea 
cliffs terminate minor promontories and smooth, sandy bays lie 
between. Mimi Bay is the largest of these and affords some shelter 
from north-easterly winds. Beyond Cape Livadha is the small 
harbour of Koroni, dominated still by the impressive ruins of a 
Venetian castle; but farther north, the coast runs in an almost 
unbroken line for about 10 miles to Petalidhion Bay. Along this 
stretch of coast the eastern slopes of Mt Likddhimos fall steeply to 
the sea, except where some stream forms a small maritime plain. 
The lower slopes of the hills and the plains are covered with olive 
plantations and the land is well cultivated, supporting many villages. 
The village of Petalidhion stands on the shore of a small shallow 
bay, frequented by coasting vessels. 

The head of the gulf, from Petalidhion to Almirés Bay, is backed 
by a coastal plain, and into it drains the Pamisos and many seasonal 
rivers. Messini, the administrative centre of its province, stands 
2 miles upstream on the right bank of the Pamisos and at the foot 
of Mt Ithomi, a prominent landmark and the citadel of the ancient 
city of Messene. Marshes lie on either side of the river, but farther 
east, as one approaches Kalamai, the land becomes drier and the 
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town is surrounded by vineyards and olive groves. The smooth line 
of the shore is slowly being pushed southwards, and the artificial 
harbour at Kalamai is only maintained by constant dredging. It was 
from this port that over 8,oo0 men of the Allied forces were evacuated 
on the night of 26-27 April 1941. 

The east coast of the gulf is more than twice the length of the western 
coast, extending almost 60 miles from Cape Tainaron (Matapan) to 
Almirés Bay. 'Tainaron, composed of dark grey marble, is the most 
southerly point of mainland Greece, and the termination of the 
Mani peninsula. It was off this cape that the British fleet under 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham fought the successful action 
against the Italian fleet on the night of 28 March 1941. The scenery 
in this peninsula is extremely wild; the villages, hedged in by thickets 
of cactus, cling to almost inaccessible cliffs and are reached only by 
the roughest of footpaths. There are no springs, streams dry up in 
summer and water is obtained only from cisterns. The many indenta- 
tions of the rock-fringed coast of the Mani peninsula form innumer- 
able small bays, usually of considerable depth. Of these, Liménion 
provides the best natural harbour in the Gulf of Messinia, and the 
village has steamer connexion with other Greek ports. Northwards 
the coast is rugged, barren and less indented. Here and there, as 
at Selinitsa and Kardhamili, there is a small harbour and village, 
but nowhere is there any broad development of coastal plain until 
the bay of Almirds is reached, near the head of the gulf. 


Communications 


Roads, Little information is available about the west coast route 
from Koréni to Kalamai (27 miles), but it is certainly suitable for 
motor traffic during dry weather. At the head of the gulf, a wide 
and good road leads from Kalamai to Messini (6 miles), where a 
first-class road strikes north-east to ‘Tripolis (49 miles), and a steep, 
narrow and rough-surfaced road runs south-west to Pilos. ‘From 
Kalamai a car road runs north-eastwards to Ladha (5 miles) and 
in 1940 was under construction via the Langadha pass to Sparti. 
A second road rounds the north-eastern head of the gulf from 
Kalamai to Almirés (4 miles). 

The dividing peninsula between the gulf of Messinia and Lakonia 
is crossed by only one road. It runs from Liménion to Yithion 
(15 miles), following a low saddle at the southern end of the Taiyetos 
mountains. 
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Railways. The Peloponnisos railway leads north from Kalamai, 
first along the edge of deltaic flats and then across the plain of Messinia 
to the gap town of Zevgolatid, junction of the west coast and ‘Tripolis 
routes. Asprédkhoma, near Kalamai, is the junction of a 3-mile 
branch running westwards across several delta channels to Messini. 


(8) THE GuLF oF LaKoNiA 


General Description (Figs. 27, 43) 


The Gulf of Lakonia is the more easterly of the two great inlets 
on the south coast of the Pelopénnisos, and, like the Gulf of Messinia 
to the west, it has been formed by comparatively recent submergence. 
The similarities of position, geological history and climate have led 
to coastal characteristics which are common to both gulfs. Both 
possess high, rocky and indented coasts with few good harbours; 
- drowned valleys are frequent, and the water immediately offshore 
is of considerable depth, except near the head of each gulf. Here the 
deposition from large south-draining rivers, coupled with wave and 
current action, has resulted in smooth shores of a low and marshy 
nature (Fig. 27). 


Detailed Description 


The west coast trends northwards from Cape Tainaron (Matapan) 
for over 40 miles. The marble headland of 'Tainaron, connected to 
the Mani peninsula by a narrow isthmus, is much indented and 
anchorage can be found at Asomatos, Vathi, and Pérto Kayio 
(Plate 46). Kayio is the best of the three bays, and although restricted 
in space by rocky shoals, it is frequented by steamers from Piraiévs. 
The mountain slopes which almost encircle the harbour are terraced 
and under cultivation, but in general this southern region is the most 
sterile of all the lands bordering the gulf. Farther north, the high 
peaks of Mts Kako and Sangia (3,990 ft.) lie some 2 or 3 miles inland, 
and their steep and rocky sides are but sparsely covered with vegeta- 
tion. There are, however, small and scattered villages on the lower 
slopes and on the high coastal terraces which at one stage in the 
geological history of the area were cut into the hard limestone rock. 
A few tiny coves alone break the monotony of the high and unin- 
viting coast, but depths close inshore are usually too great for satis- 
factory anchorage, and the coves are used only by small coasting 
craft. Northwards, two large peninsulas jut out to the south-east, 
that to the south ending in Cape Stavri, and that to the north in Cape 
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Pagania. ‘They partially enclose two broad bays, but only Skoutari 
Bay, which lies between the peninsulas, is of importance. Here, 
shelter from all but south-easterly winds and a good holding ground 
in the mud bottom provide the best anchorage in the Gulf of Lakonia. 

To the north of Pagania is a broad bight with low sandy beaches, 
and beyond, in the shelter of a small promontory, is the busy and 
crowded port of Yithion. It is the chief and almost the only port 
of Lakonia, and has steamer connexion with Piraiévs and Patrai. 

The head of the gulf fronts the deltaic plain of the river Evrotas, 
low and marshy near the sea, but cultivated farther inland. Naviga- 
tion up the Evrotas is hindered by a shallow bar at the mouth, beyond 
which the river can be used by flat-bottomed boats. The harbourless 
coast trends almost due east for 9 miles in an unbroken line, depths 
being less than 3 fm. for more than 4 mile from the shore. 

The east coast of the gulf and the southern tip of the Elos peninsula 
trend roughly north-west from Cape Maléa. For the most part, arid 
and sterile mountains fall quite steeply to the sea, and the coast 
immediately offshore is fringed by a narrow, rocky bank. Off the 
south coast, the barren and indented island of Elafos is separated 
from the mainland by a tortuous boat-channel, in parts barely 1 fm. 
in depth. Farther south still is the larger volcanic island of Kithira, 
and between it and the mainland is Elafos Strait the most direct 
channel for vessels proceeding to the Grecian archipelago from the 
west. 

From Cape Maléa the high and irregular coast trends westwards, 
and then recedes north to form the large bight of Vatika Bay. The 
port of Nedpolis lies on its indented and steep eastern shores; to 
the west the coast is low and swampy, with a cultivated plain behind. 
Northwards, the many large inlets are minutely indented at the 
mouths of mountain streams, which drain into the sea only after 
heavy rains. The most northerly of these large inlets is Xili Bay, 
with the sheltered anchorage of Plitra at its head. The submergence 
of the ancient town of Plitra is perhaps evidence of the coastal 
movements which still affect Greece. From Cape Xili to the head 
of the gulf the only harbour of note is at Elaia, a small and exposed 
anchorage, but, nevertheless, the principal port of the district. 


Communications 

Roads. The lands on either side of the gulf are extremely ill- 
supplied with roads. One leads north from Yithion to Sparti (28 
miles); a second, still in course of construction, from Yithion to 





Plate 47. Andikithira (Cerigotto) 


The small island of Andikithira lies midway between Kithira and Kriti. Potamds, its chief 
town, is at the head of the bay shown in the photograph. 
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Plate 48. [dhra (Hydra) 


The chief town of Idhra stands on barren slopes dominating the best harbour on the 
indented north coast of the island. 





Plate 45. ‘Trakhila 


The tiny village of Trakhila, at the head of Trakhila Bay, is one of the few small ports on 
the east coast of the Gulf of Messinia. The southern end of the Taiyetos range is seen in 
the distance. 





Plate 46. Pdérto Kayio Harbour 


Pérto Kadyio, on the south-west coast of the Gulf of Lakonia, has regular steamer con- 
nexion with Piraiévs. The harbour is open to the east. 
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Skala on the Evrotas, and a third from Elaia on the east coast to 
Molaoi. 


Railways. None. ; 


(9) THe Gutr or Arco_tis 


General Description (Figs. 27, 28, 43 and 44) 


The Gulf of Argolis is a deep and sheltered arm of the sea: to 
the west are the high and rugged mountains of the Parnon range; 
to the east are the extremely arid mountains of Argolis. At the head 
of the gulf is the plain of Argolis, once a bay of the sea, which has 
gradually been filled up by the alluvial deposits brought from the 
surrounding mountains. 

The drowned coastline provides several good harbours, but all 
' suffer because of their distance from any fertile and well-populated 
district. Only Navplion, near the head of the gulf, can claim im- 
portance, and here the water offshore is so shallow that large steamers 
have to anchor at some distance from the shore. 


Detailed Description 


The west coast. From Cape Maléa, the south-eastern extremity 
of the Greek mainland and, indeed, of Europe, the irregular and 
steep-to coast trends northwards and is extremely rugged and in- 
hospitable. Monemvasia, a lofty and precipitous peninsula, which 
gave its name to Malmsey wine, lies 9 miles to the north of Cape 
Maléa. During medieval times this was one of the strongest fortresses 
in the Peloponnisos and one of the chief ports engaged in Levantine 
. trade, but to-day the citadel lies in ruins and the modern town, which 
huddles on the south-eastern slopes, is but rarely visited by trading 
vessels. 

North of the anchorage of Palaida Monemvasia the coast continues 
to the head of the gulf, mountainous, abrupt and indented. At first, 
the southern spurs of the Parnon ridge descend to the sea and end 
in bold capes; between them are small bays, each with a strip of 
sandy shore and perhaps a tiny coastal plain. The villages of Iérax 
(Yeraki) and Kiparissi at the head of two such inlets have attained 
importance, but communication inland hardly exists. Farther north 
the slightly irregular and high coast is broken at two places only, 
where broad bays are in part backed by small plains. On the more 
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southerly stands the port of Plaka which has steamer connexion with 
Navplion and Piraiévs: it serves the town of Leonidhion, some 
2 miles inland. The more northerly bay is that of Astros, behind 
which is a restricted strip of lowland, in part cultivated and in part 
marshy. The town of Astros is 2 miles to the west of its port, Paralion 
Astrous. Apart from the unhealthy nature of the marshy plain, the 
alluvium is impregnated with salt, streams are brackish, and the only 
water supply is collected rain water. 

The head of the gulf, as far as Navplion Harbour in the east, is 
very shallow, and the gently shelving bottom prevents a near ap- 
proach to the low smooth shores by any vessel of deep draught. 
Despite this, Navplion is a busy seaport and one of the leading cities 
of Greece, for the broad alluvial plain of Argolis, which it serves, is 
well peopled and conveniently situated for trade with the Archi- 
pelago. The ready access to the open sea, afforded by the Gulf of 
Argolis, early facilitated the import of goods and ideas from Crete 
and Egypt, and later, the profitable piracy of the Homeric princes. 
Of the three fortified towns, Tiryns, Argos, and Mycenae, whose 
wealth once marked the greatness of early Greek civilization on 
this plain, Argos alone has retained importance as a modern 
city. Navplion and the small port of Tolds to the south were 
embarkation centres during the final stages of the 1941 campaign in 
Greece. 

The east coast. From Cape Skillaion, which terminates the arid 
mountainous ranges of the peninsula of Argolis, the coast trends 
west-south-west, at first high and unbroken, but becoming more 
indented as one passes westwards. Clear, deep channels separate the 
mainland from the many bare and rocky islands to the south. Idhra, 
the largest island, is rugged and irregular, and the chief town is built 
on the barren northern slopes overlooking its port. It has steamer 
connexion with Piraiévs and other Greek ports. To the west of 
[dhra are Spétsai and Spetsopoula, lying in the eastern entrance 
to the Gulf of Argolis. They, like [dhra, were important naval bases 
in naval operations during the War of Independence; and to-day, 
a striking proportion of all Greek shipping is owned by residents 
of these islands. Opposite Spétsai, the coast of the mainland swings 
north-west to the head of the gulf in a series of broad indentations, 
namely, Khéli, Veveréntza, Koilas, Vourlia and Khaidhari. But while 
anchorage can be found here and in the shelter of the small but bold 
islands of Ipsili, Platia and 'Tolds, the barrenness of the interior has 
prevented the growth of any large port. 
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Communications 


Roads. 'The road network in the plain of Argolis is the densest 
in the Peloponnisos. Metalled roads connect Miloi and Navplion 
with the large towns of the plain, and arterial roads lead north to 
Korinthos and west to Tripolis. By contrast, there are practically 
no motor roads elsewhere in this region, and what few there are, 
are of poor quality. One climbs a narrow valley from Monemvasia 
to Angelona, and then descends gently to the plain of Molaoi; a 
second, by avoiding the coast, connects Khaidhari with Navplion, 
and a third joins Porto Khéli to Kranidhion. 

Railways. The Pelopénnisos railway, passing through Argos from 
Tripolis, gently ascends the plain of Argolis and the Dervéni valley, 
and then, by way of sharp twists and steep gradients, enters the 
Leéevkon valley leading to Korinthos. A 7 miles branch line from 
Navplion runs north-west to Argos. 


(10) ‘THE SARONIC GULF 


General Description (Figs. 28, 29, 44 and 45) 


The Saronic Gulf is a broad arm of the Aegean which separates 
the peninsula of Attiki in the north from the peninsula of Argolis 
in the south. While the scenery of its coasts has been described by 
Leake as ‘one of unmitigated sterility and rocky wildness exhibited 
in every possible form of mountain, promontory, and island’, the 
geographical position of the gulf has made it the busiest thorough- 
fare in Grecian waters. Ocean-going vessels and the many ships of 
the Greek mercantile marine frequent the port of Piraiévs, the fourth 
greatest port in the Mediterranean. 

Both in the north and the south, the much indented and island- 
fringed shores of the gulf are steep-to, rising boldly to coastal moun- 
tains which follow no one trend: but while on the south-west coast 
there is little lowland, there are in Attiki (Attica) the broad plains 
of Mesdyia and Athinai, and farther west the Elevsis and Mégara 
lowlands (Fig. 29). 


Detailed Description 


The south-western shores of the Saronic Gulf (Saronikéds Kédlpos) 
are very much broken and rise steeply to the bold and arid mountains 
of Argolis. From Cape Skillaion the highly indented coast trends 
north-west to Péros, in the shelter of which lies an almost land-locked 
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harbour, considered one of the finest in Greece for capacity, con- 
venient depths and shelter. The town of Poros, site of a naval 
training school and important for its government dockyards, lies on 
the eastern shores of the bay. North-west of the island is the bold 
and rocky headland of Methana, the whole peninsula made up of 
sharp mountain ridges radiating from the central volcanic peak of 
Mt Khelona, 2,431 ft. high. Water is scarce, and apart from a little 
terrace cultivation, Méthana is desolate. Nevertheless, it is noted 
for its medicinal waters and is becoming a fashionable watering 
place. 

From the high isthmus which unites the peninsula to the main- 
land, the coast resumes its north-westerly trend. Here it is very bold, 
the mountains rising abruptly to a great height from the sea; but at 
Palaia Epidhavros, the coastal range is broken by a little plain, 
covered with lemon groves. A rocky peninsula, the site of the ancient 
Epidaurus, juts out to sea and forms two bays, the more northerly 
of which is the better sheltered. From Epidhavros to the head of the 
gulf, the numerous inlets of the steeply shelving shores, such as 
Sofikén and Kalamaki, afford indifferent anchorage to small vessels. 

The head of the gulf is formed by the isthmus of Korinthos which 
unites the Peloponnisos on the south to the mountainous district of 
Mégara and central Greece on the north. The isthmus is a low neck 
of land, rising from the south in a series of steep terraces to a central 
plateau, less than 300 ft. high. For the most part its surface is 
waterless and barren; elsewhere it is overgrown with stunted shrubs 
and dwarf pines, and its thin stony soils provide little opportunity 
for agriculture. The Korinthos canal leads north-westwards from 
the head of Kalamaki Bay, across the narrowest part of the isthmus, 
a distance of just over 3 miles (Plate 42). 

The north-east coast at first trends westwards from Cape Sounion, 
the southern tip of the Attiki peninsula, and both Sounion cove and 
Legraina Bay offer shelter to small craft. But from Cape Katafiyi 
the coast swings to the north, first to the shallow harbour of Anavissos 
and then to a shoal and rock-encumbered bight. 'The inland plain 
of Mesoyia leading down to the bight is bounded on the west by 
the furrowed range culminating in Mt Imittds. Steep and rough 
grey limestone slopes, in parts overgrown by stunted shrubs, but 
elsewhere bare of cover, come down to the sea in three rocky pro- 
montories and are continued offshore in the island of Fléves. North- 
wards is the densely peopled plain of Athinai (Athens), served by 
Faliron Bay and the ports of Piraiévs and Pérama, and beyond are 





Plate 49. The Attiki Peninsula near Cape Sotinion 


The view shows the ‘cape and bay’ coast with its maquis vegetation, typical of Attiki. To 
the north-east the long island of Makronisi can be seen. 
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Plate 50. Piraiévs and Salamis 


In the foreground is Zeds Harbour, behind which are Piraiévs and the main harbour. Across 
the Saronic Gulf to the west is the mountainous island of Salamis with its naval base 
barely discernible on the north-east coast. In the far distance are the Patéras mountains, 


rising to 3,583 ft. 





Plate 51. Coastal road near Skaramanga 
A good road, by Greek standards, runs from Piraiévs to Elevsis. 








Plate 52. Elevsis 


The small town lies on the alluvial plain of Thridsion. The view across the gulf shows the 
north coast of Salamis. 
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the low limestone hills which separate the plain from the land-locked 
Gulf of Elevsis (Plate 50). 

Shut in to the south by the clear-cut mountains of Salamis island 
and to the north by the smooth sweep of the mainland coast, the 
Gulf of Elevsis has access to the Saronic Gulf-only by narrow 
winding channels. It was used by the Greek navy as a submarine 
exercise area. Elevsis, a small port serving the Thriasion plain, lies 
on the northern shores of the gulf (Plate 52). ‘To the west of the town 
is a chain of wooded hills, which advances south from Mt Kithairon 
and alone breaks the smooth line of the coast, for farther west again 
the olive and vine-clad plain of Mégara comes gently to the sea. 
On the east coast of Salamis, the shores of a broad, but sheltered, 
inlet are used as a government dockyard. 

From Meégara, a low saddle gives easy access westwards across 
the isthmus of Korinthos; but on the coast, the high and beetling 
slopes of the Yerania mountains, known as the Skironian Cliffs, 
make the interior inaccessible from the sea. Although limited in 
extent, they are a most formidable barrier, and both road and railway 
are literally carved from their face. Between the Skironian Cliffs 
and Kalamaki Harbour at the head of the Saronic Gulf, the hills 
again rise gently from the water and there are many smooth beaches. 

Atyina is a large hilly island in the centre of the Saronic Gulf, the 
hills culminating in a central peak, 1,752 ft. high. For the most part 
the island is barren, though cultivation of olives and vines is im- 
portant in the western valleys and plains. Atyina, the capital and 
chief port of the island, is a town of some 2,000 people on the north- 
west coast and has regular steamer connexion with Piraieévs. 


Communications 


Roads, 'Vhe influence of Athinai on road development is clearly 
shown in Fig. 45. Good roads radiate in all directions from the capital, 
but they soon lose their first-class quality. An excellent motor road 
leads west from Athinai to the Gulf of Elevsis, continues as an 
indifferent road around the northern shores of the gulf to Mégara, 
and then runs on to Korinthos. A second road also runs westwards 
from Mégara to Alepokhéri, on the Gulf of Alkionidhes. The port 
of Piraiévs is linked to the capital by a good two-way road, and also 
to the small oil port of Pérama, but from Pérama to the naval base 
of Skaramanga the motor road is rough. Lastly, a good motor road 
runs from Piraiévs, south-east along the coast, to Vouliagméni, but 
there is no direct road connexion between here and Sotnion. | 
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On the south coast, metalled roads are extremely rare; thus a 
track, not suitable for motor traffic, leads inland from Palaia Epid- 
havros to Ligourion, from which a rough, narrow, metalled road 
continues to Navplion. This is the easiest route across the peninsula 
of Argolis. 

Railways. 'The Piraiévs-Athinai-Peloponnisos railway climbs a 
I: 40 gradient from Korinthos to the 300 ft. bridge over the Kérinthos 
canal and then, having crossed the isthmus obliquely to Kalamaki, 
is later forced along the precipitous slopes of the Skironian Cliffs. 
It continues close to the sea through Mégara to Elevsis, climbs a 
broad col and descends eastwards to Ano Lidsia and Athinai. 

From Piraiévs, terminus of one of the branches of the Orient 
Express route, a standard-gauge railway runs north-east through 
Athinai to Oindi and so to northern Greece. An electrified railway 
also runs from Piraiévs to Athinai (5-3 miles), while a westward 
extension of the Hellenic Electric Railway connects Piraiévs to 
Pérama (6 miles): both are standard gauge. Finally, an electrified 
metre-gauge line runs north-east from Athinai to Kifisia (g miles). 

There are no railways in the peninsula of Argolis. 


(11) ‘THE GULF oF PETALIOI AND THE SOUTHERN GULF OF 
Evvora (EUBOEA) 


General Description (Figs. 29, 45 and 46) 


Between the south-west coast of Evvoia and the mainland coast 
of Attiki is a long stretch of water which leads to the port of Khalkis 
in the narrow Evripos Straits.* The southern half is known as the 
Gulf of Petalioi, the northern as the Gulf of Evvoia. 

The structural history of the gulfs is of interest. ‘The peninsula 
of Attiki and the southern half of Evvoia are related to the Kikladhes. 
They are all composed of crystalline rocks and their folds trend from 
north-west to south-east. After the folding, offshore fractures, 
parallel to the mountain grain, led to submergence. The Kikladhes 
to the south-east formed two chains of islands, which can be seen 
continuing the lines of Evvoia and Attiki, while the deeply indented 
coasts of the Gulf of Petalioi show the typical features of a recently 
submerged shoreline. The many promontories are the result of minor 
folds, transverse to the main north-west to south-east trend. Farther 

* In Mediterranean Pilot, vol. tv and on the relevant Admiralty charts, the 


name Evripos Straits is applied, not only to the restricted channel at Khalkfs, 
but also to the southern Gulf of Evvoia. 
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north, the Gulf of Evvoia runs west-north-west to east-south-east, 
for here the line of submergence followed the trend of the Kithairén, 
Parnis and Pendelikon mountains. These are offshoots from the 
great Pindhos range, sweeping east-south-east from the main range 
to terminate at Capes Kalamos and Ayia Marina. 


Detailed Description 


The west coast stretches northwards for some 30 miles in an ever- 
repeating scene of rocky promontory and smooth bay. ‘There is an 
alternation too in the offshore depths, in harmony with the coastal 
features; the headlands plunge steeply to considerable depths, the 
plains shelve gently to shallow seas. Many of the numerous bays, 
though spacious and beautiful, are enclosed by barren mountains 
and offer only indifferent anchorage to shipping. Their shores, 
sometimes sandy and sometimes marshy, are usually backed by a 
narrow stretch of plain, growing cereals, olives, and evergreen oaks. 
Apart from Lavrion (Laurium), which owes its importance to the 
shipment of ores from surrounding mines, there are no large settle- 
ments, but there are several small villages, engaged in fishing and 
farming. Chief of these are Rafina and Porto Rafti, little harbours 
which played a very important part in the evacuation of Allied forces 
from Greece in late April 1941. One of the largest plains is that of 
Marathon, near the head of Petalioi. It is a crescent-shaped stretch 
of flat land curving round the shores of a wide bay and bounded on 
the landward side by a semicircle of steep mountains. The shore is 
a shelving, sandy beach, free from rocks and shoals, and overgrown 
with pine trees. The bay of Marathon was carefully chosen as a 
landing beach by the Persians in 490 B.c., for a back-door assault 
on Athens. 

Some few miles off the west coast is the island of Makronisi. Its 
shores are everywhere indented and the land rises steeply to the 
_ mountainous north-south backbone of the island. ‘This is especially 
the case on the west, where the coast is cliffed for long stretches 
(Fig. 29). 

The north-west coast of the Gulf of Evvoia extends from Cape 
Ayia Marina (near Kalamos) to the Evripos Straits, a distance of 
some 30 miles. The coast line is now comparatively straight and there 
are no sheltered anchorages for the first 20 miles. In this region, 
parallel chains of hills run from Mt Parnis to the high, steep coast. 
The first and almost the only harbour is that of Oropdés Bay which 
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lies between two low points, some 2 miles apart. It is backed by a 
small plain on which stands the hamlet of Skala Oropou. 

The east coast of the Gulf of Petalioi, with its many bays and head- 
lands, is even more indented than the coast of Attiki. Numerous 
islands lie offshore, rising steeply from considerable depths. Of 
these, the group known as Petalioi, mountainous and sparsely in- 
habited islands, give their name to the gulf. On the south coast 
of Evvoia is the broad bay of Karistos, exposed to southerly winds 
and with the harbour of Karistos lying at its head. Farther north 
the many bights give to this part of the island a character entirely 
different from any other region in Evvoia. Coastal mountains, 
scored by seasonal torrents, rise steeply from the shore. 

On the north-eastern side of the Gulf of Evvoia the coast is lower 
and less irregular, and apart from Alivérion Bay in the east there 
are no major inlets. The small but fertile coastal plain is served by 
the two little ports of Vathia and Néa Psara (the ancient Eritria). 
‘Towards the west, the mountains recede inland and the gulf 
narrows to Burji Channel, which in turn leads into Khalkis outer 
harbour (Plate 54). 


Communications 


Roads. Several roads strike inland from the east coast of Attiki 
and converge upon the capital. From Cape Sounion a good road, 
wide enough for two-way traffic, skirts the coast to Lavrion (6 miles) 
and then continues north-west to Athinai (38 miles); from Porto 
Rafti a metalled road goes west to Markdépoulon, where it joins the 
Lavrion-Athinai route; and from Marathon a motor road traverses 
the coastal plain to the south, rounds Pendelikon and also continues 
west to the capital (26 miles). Similarly, good motor roads connect 
Skala Oropou and Kalamos to Athinai, while a road from Khalkis 
crosses the Evripos Straits by a swing bridge, 130 ft. long, and con- 
tinues as a two-way road in a fair state of repair (1941) to ‘Thivai 
(19 miles). ne 

In Evvoia, the only motor road of importance follows the coastal 
plain from Khalkis to Alivérion. It then runs due north across the 
island to Kimi, the terminal of a ferry to the island of Skiros. 

Railways. 'The metre-gauge Attiki railway runs from the port of 
Lavrion to 'Thorikon on 'Thorikon Bay and then climbs the narrow 
Potamos valley before turning north-west across the Mesoyia plain 
to make use of the gap between Pendelikén and Imittés. At Ano 
Iraklion it joins the electrified line to Kifisia. From the shores of 
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the Evripos Straits opposite Khalkis a standard-gauge of the Piraiévs- 
Plati line (Hellenic State Railways) runs south to Oindi. 
There are no railways in Evvoia. 


(12) THe NorTHEeRN GuLF or Evvora (EUBOEA) 
General Description (Figs. 30, 31, 46 and 47) 


The northern part of the Gulf of Evvoia separates the island of 
Evvoia from the mainland of central Greece, and extends north- 
west for 50 miles from Evripos Straits to the Likhadhes islands. It 
owes its origin to great fractures, followed by subsidence. Move- 
ments along these fractures are still liable to occur, giving rise to 
minor coastal features. Thus, in 1897 a low cliff up to 5 ft. in height 
and more or less continuous for 34 miles suddenly appeared along 
the western side of the gulf. 

Although both coasts owe their origin to subsidence and are for 
the most part backed by high land, there is a clear distinction between 
them. On the east, the grey mountains of Evvoia are close to the 
shore; there are no large inlets, and sheltered anchorages are not 
to be found (Fig. 30). Even the minor bays offer little protection, 
for they are subjected to furious gusts of winds from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. On the west, there is a greater development of 
coastal plain and three great inlets offer protection to shipping. 
Here, too, there are numerous settlements, served by coastal roads. 


Detailed Description 


The south-west coast forms the seaward edge of Fthidtis-Fokis. 
From the exceedingly narrow straits of Evripos, commanded by 
Khalkis, the coast extends north-west for 6 miles to the low pro- 
montory of Cape Gaidharos. At first the low and indented shore 
is backed by sand hills, but farther west the coast is steep-to and 
the mountain-enclosed bays of Skroponéri and Larimna (Larmes) 
afford good anchorage. From Larimna the minutely indented coast 
sweeps round in a great curve to Cape Kerata, beyond which is 
Atalandi Bay, open to the north, but otherwise well sheltered. To 
the west the shore is sandy and a coastal plain begins which widens 
slowly as the Maliaic Gulf is approached. 

The north-east coast is everywhere steep-to, except in the south, 
where a cultivated plain shelves gently seawards. Northwards, how- 
ever, the Kandhilion mountains approach close to the shore and 
there are no pronounced inlets. Farther north still is the Gulf of 

GH (Greece) 5 
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Aidhipsos, which provides the only shelter along the whole coast; 
but the depths in the central part of the gulf are too great for good 
anchorage. | 


Communications 


Roads. A metalled road, mostly in bad condition, runs north-west 
from Lérimna to Atalandi (20 miles) and then follows the coast via 
Livanatais (25 miles) and Mélos (45 miles) to Lamia (68 miles) 
across the swampy plain of the Sperkhids. A motor road strikes 
south-west from Livanatais for 19 miles, to join the arterial route 
from Lamia to Athinai. Communication with the interior is also 
provided by a good-weather road from Larimna to Akraifnion; thence 
an all-season road leads on to Thivai. 

In Evvoia, a short coastal road joins Khalkis with Psakhna 
(9 miles), where one branch continues to Politika and the other 
crosses the island to Mandotdhion. This latter town can also be 
reached by a metalled road from Limni. 


Railways. None. 


(13) THe Matiaic GuLr, OREOI AND TRIKERI STRAITS 
General Description (Figs. 31, 47) 


The general trend of the mountains and coasts in the east of 
central Greece is from north-west to south-east, but cutting across 
this line is a long and narrow arm of the sea. From the Aegean in 
the east, the Trikeri Straits lead to the Straits of Oreoi, which in 
turn give access to the Maliaic Gulf. The faulted depression does 
not end here, for the long and narrow plain of the Sperkhids extends 
to the foot of the Pindhos mountains (Fig. 1). 

There is a progressive change in the type of coast as one passes 
from east to west. After the formation of the depression, sedimenta- 
tion was rapid wherever the enclosing mountains allowed the de- 
velopment of major rivers. Thus, in the Trikeri Straits, where sub- 
mergence was most pronounced, and where the streams running 
into the sea are short and seasonal, the effects of deposition are 
barely to be seen. 'This is especially the case on the northern shores, 
where the watershed of the Trikeri range is exceptionally close to 
the sea, and where the hills plunge steeply to the indented and rocky 
coast. On the south side of the channel, the streams draining from 
Evvoia are longer, and small plains have developed, giving a smoother 





Plate 53. Rafina Harbour 


The harbour is one of a number of small fishing centres on the east coast of Attiki. 

















Plate 54. The coast of Evvoia near Néa Psara 
The road on the right follows the coastal plain westwards to Khalkis. 





Plate 55. Ayios Iodnnis at the foot of Mount Pilion 


‘The western shores of the Gulf of Thérmai offer few sheltered harbours: small fishing 
boats are drawn up on to the open sandy beach. 
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Plate 56. The Sithonia Peninsula 


‘The rocky and indented coasts shown in the photograph are typical of Sithonid, central 
peninsula of Khalkidhiki. 
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edge to the land. Towards the west, where submergence has not 
been so great and where the rivers are longer, the coastal plains 
broaden to several miles and the depth of water decreases gradually 
towards the head of the Maliaic Gulf. 


Detailed Description 


The Mahaic Gulf (Maliakés Kolpos) extends westwards for some 
10 miles, and provides good anchorage in depths of from Io to 
16 fm. The southern shore, indented with broad and very shallow 
bights, is backed by a low, marshy plain. Villages avoid the coastal 
lowlands and lie at the base of the steeply rising Kallidhromon 
mountains about 2 miles inland. Swiftly flowing streams have cut 
deeply into the highland, only to lose their well-defined courses 
_ amidst marshes, when their valleys flatten abruptly to the alluvial 
plains. Near the head of the gulf is the delta of the Sperkhids which 
alone has the volume to make its way direct to the sea, but on either 
bank, and especially to the north, are large tracts of marshland. On 
the northern shores of the gulf the mountains are closer to the sea, 
but here, too, broad bays are backed by a cultivated plain of varying 
width. The large village of Stilis, at the head of the most westerly 
of these bays, is the one important settlement on the coast, and even 
here the harbour can only be approached through a narrow dredged 
channel. 

The Straits of Oreot lead east-north-east from the Maliaic Gulf 
to the Trikeri Straits, forming a deep trough which separates the 
narrow peninsula of northern Evvoia from the mainland. Even its 
broadest part is rarely more than 3 miles across, yet depths are almost 
everywhere between 30 and 4o fm., slowly deepening towards the 
east. There are marked contrasts between the northern and southern 
shores of the straits. In the north-west, deposition from the many 
streams draining the southern slopes of the Othris mountains, 
coupled with wave and current action, has had the usual effect of 
smoothing the shoreline. Here and there isolated plains are sepa- 
rated by rocky and indented promontories, where cliffed edges are 
not uncommon. Farther east, however, the mainland runs out to 
sea in the peninsula of Tragovouni and the mountains fall steeply to 
a sinuous and rock-girt shore. By contrast, it is the western half 
of the southern shore which is rocky and indented, whereas to the 
east a broad and cuspate plain has been built up. There are no pro- 
tected anchorages on this comparatively smooth and sandy stretch 
of coast, except for the partial shelter offered by Oreoi Bay. 
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The Straits of Trikeri lie between Evvoia to the south and the 
mainland to the north, attaining an average width of about 5 miles 
and a general depth of from 40 to 50 fm. High land rises steeply 
from the much indented north coast and there are consequently no 
villages of importance. Platanid Bay, backed by a strip of sandy 
beach, gives the best anchorage. On the south coast the shoreline 
is less broken and the slope seawards from the mountains of Evvoia 
is comparatively gentle. Towards the east, however, the small plains 
give way to the hilly north-eastern tip of Cape Artemision. Opposite 
the mouth of the straits is the mountainous island of Skiathos, the most 
westerly of the nine major islands which form the Northern Sporadhes. 


Communications 


Roads. From Lamia a coastal road of variable quality skirts the 
southern slopes of Othris, and then strikes north to Pteleén. Lamia 
is also joined to Atalandi by a comparatively good road. In Evvoia 
the port of Oreoi is connected to Istiaia and Aidhipsds, but else- 
where motor-roads are practically non-existent. 

Railways. From Stilis on the northern shores of the Maliaic Gulf 
a standard-gauge branch line of the Pyai¢vs-Plati railway runs west 
to Lamia and then on to the junction town of Lianokladhion. 


(14) THE GULF oF Pacasat (VOLOS) 


General Description (Figs. 31, 47) 


The Gulf of Pagasai is the most northerly of the great inlets in 
central Greece. It is a circular sheet of water, some 20 miles across, 
bounded on the west by the slopes of the Othris mountains and the 
confined plain of Almirds, on the south-east by the curving Trikeri 
peninsula, and on the east by the steeply rising peninsula of Magnisia 
(Fig. 31). To the north it is separated from the fertile plains of 
Thessalia by a series of broad hill ranges. Land approaches are 
difficult and communications are poor, although road and railway 
cut through the enclosing hills to the port of Volos. ‘To the south 
the narrow Straits of Oreoi lead to the gulf from Evvoia and the 
mainland, while the straits of Trikeri give access from the Aegean. 


Detailed Description 

The west coast consists of two distinct types—the indented and 
steep-to coast of the south, and the smooth, gently shelving shores 
of the north, From Cape Stavrés, terminating the peninsula of 
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Tragovouni and marking the western entrance to the Gulf of Pagasai, 
a series of sheltered inlets indent the coast. The most important from 
south to north are Pteleodn, Niés, Mitzélla and Sourpi, each with its 
small settlement near the head of the bay. Although open to winds 
from a northerly quarter, they offer temporary anchorage to shipping. 
Except at the heads of these bays mountains fall steeply to the coast 
and there are no large settlements. Then to the north there is an 
abrupt change. The alluvial plain of Almirds, crossed by many rivers, 
comes gently to the low and marshy shore. Tiny deltas alone break 
the smooth line of the northward-sweeping shore and there are no 
sheltered anchorages and no coastal villages. Some 4 miles inland 
the settlements are more numerous, and Almirds, the largest town, 
forms the regional centre of the plain. 

The north coast is divided into two by the Gulf of Volos, and it is 
only on the shores of this inlet that plains attain any breadth; that 
to the west tends to be flooded in winter, but the plain to the east 
is under extensive olive groves. The Gulf of Volos is well protected, 
except from the south, and the port at its head thrives with the trade 
of the fertile lowlands of 'Thessalia. To the west of the gulf the 
sinuous line of the rocky shore provides a succession of tiny coves 
where winter torrents run to the sea. To the east, the slopes of 
Pilion approach the shore, but they are separated from the sea by 
a narrow coastal plain of varying width. 

The east coast of the Gulf of Pagasai trends north-north-west to 
south-south-east to the well-sheltered bay of Vathoudhi. In the 
north, near Kala Nera, there is a restricted coastal plain, but else- 
where the land plunges rapidly from the high ridge of the peninsula 
_ to deep water immediately offshore. Nevertheless, villages are more 
numerous on this western-facing side of Magnisia than on the deeply 
incised and longer slopes towards the Aegean. 

The south coast is greatly indented and fringed with islands, the 
largest of which are Alatas and Palaio Trikeri. Long, bold peninsulas 
extend north-north-east, falling steeply to the many deep-water bays. 
Of these, Vathoudhi Bay offers the best anchorage and is almost 
completely protected by an enclosing rim of high land. Farther west 
Triker1 Harbour is the largest inlet, but here the depths are incon- 
veniently great for anchorage. 


Communications 


Roads. An all-weather road leads north-west from Volos, ascending 
the low ridge which connects the Othris and Pilion mountains. 
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Farther inland, on the way to Larisa, it deteriorates rapidly. A coastal 
road, reported in 1942 to have been widened and improved, runs 
south-west from Volos to Almirés and Pteleén, while another road 
follows the coast south-eastwards to Mileéai. 

Railways. From Volos a metre-gauge line, with a maximum 
gradient of 1: 48, climbs to the Pilaftepe pass and then crosses the 
Thessalian plain to Larisa. Volos is also connected by the junction 
town of Velestinon to Kalabaka, again by single-track, metre-gauge 
railway. The line round the north-eastern head of the gulf, from 
Voélos to the small harbour of Agria (5 miles) and then inland to 
Miléai (17 miles), is only 600 mm. (1 ft. 113 in.) gauge and is some- 
times called the ‘steam-tramway’. | 


(15) ‘THE WESTERN SHORES OF THE GULF OF 'THERMAI 


General Description (Figs. 32, 47 and 48) 


From the Gulf of Pagasai to ‘Thessaloniki (Salonica) the coast runs, 
roughly north-westwards for about 125 miles, and in the north forms 
the western edge of the Gulf of Thérmai. The shoreline is smooth 
and inhospitable throughout, whether it is backed by the imposing 
mountains of the south or the broadening maritime plain of the north. 
The only facilities for landing are provided by tiny bays, each with 
its narrow strip of open sandy beach. These bays offer partial shelter 
to small boats and are indicated on large-scale maps by the word 
skdla (small port). The villages rarely lie close to the beach, and 
in general the shores are bare of settlement and without roads 


(Fig. 48). 


Detailed Description 


The coast can be clearly divided into a northern and a southern 
section, similar in length, but very distinct in character. In the 
south, the magnificent ranges of: mountains, of which Pilion and 
Ossa are the most noteworthy heights, rise abruptly from the sea 
(Fig. 32). Pilion rises in a broad and rounded outline to 5,308 ft., 
and is clothed in beech forests, said to have provided Jason with 
timber for the Argos. Ossa or Mt Kissavos is a conspicuous peak 
rising steeply to 6,409 ft., and about 7 miles inland, from the lofty 
headland of Cape .Dhermatas. The mountains extend south-east 
from these more lofty heights to form the long, hook-shaped penin- 
sula of Magnisia. From the shores of the Aegean the land rises 
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steeply to the uneven and sharp crest of the peninsula. Numerous 
streams leading down to small bays have cut deeply into the moun- 
tains, thereby making land travel difficult. 'The dislocations which 
affected the whole of this region so profoundly are responsible for 
the even line of the shore and the north-north-west to south-south- 
east trend of the coast. Settlements are few, and isolated coves alone 
provide anchorage for small craft. 

In the north, beyond Ossa, the river Pinids cuts its way through 
the coastal ranges by the beautiful vale of émbi (Tempe), to enter 
the sea by a delta. From this point the high ground trends gradually 
away from the coast, leaving between it and the sea an ever-widening 
belt of lowland, fronted by a sandy beach. The last landmark of these 
_ mountains is Mount Olimbos (9,571 ft.), snow-capped for most of 
the year, composed of bare, light-coloured rocks and rising in a series 
of abrupt precipices cut by deep, thickly wooded ravines. 'The low 
coastal lands now broaden considerably, and an almost continuous 
series of sand bars separates fresh and salt-water marshes or small 
lagoons from the sea. They are responsible for the particularly 
smooth line of the shore and for the absence of anything approaching 
a good harbour. Tiny bays, some of them little better than open 
beaches, serve the villages and small towns which stand on the drier 
and firmer land several miles from the shore. ‘Thus Skala Leptokarias 
serves Leptokaria, a small town some 3 miles distant, at the junction 
of mountain and plain. Skala Litokhdrou serves Litdkhoron which 
lies in a similar geographical position, 4 miles south-west of its 
harbour, and there are many other examples (Plate 55). 

Towards the head of the gulf, the river Aliakmon and Axids cross 
wide marshy lowlands: they are constantly edging farther and farther 
south and are therefore rapidly extending the area of their deltas 
southwards. As a result the coastline at the mouth of these rivers is 
undergoing continual change and should be approached with caution. 
Within recent years there has been considerable drainage of these 
marshy lowlands. 


Communications 


Roads. 'There are practically no roads either along this coast or 
leading inland which are suitable for motor traffic in all weather. 
From Thessaloniki, however, good roads strike out in all directions, 
apart from the south-west. Ayia on an upland plain near Ossa is 
connected to the shores of the gulf by track and to Larisa by a 
metalled road. Farther north a motor road runs westwards from 
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Vromeroskala to Katerini, but not far beyond this town, towards 
Elasson, it deteriorates into a dry-weather track. | 

Railways. ‘The Piraiévs-Plati standard-gauge line from Larisa 
(Hellenic State Railways) uses the gorge cut by the Pinids to reach 
the shores of the Gulf of Thérmai. It then follows the coastline for 
19 miles before turning inland to Katerini in order to avoid sand 
dunes and salt-pans. North of Cape Atheridha the line again comes 
close to the shore until it is driven inland to Plati by the deltaic 
marshes of the Aliakmon. 

From ‘Thessaloniki the standard-gauge Florina line runs west- 
wards to Plati and Véroia, then on to Florina and Bitolj in Yugoslavia. 
A second line, the Thessaloniki-[dhoméni standard gauge, leaves in 
a north-westerly direction and then runs northwards along the Axids 
valley to Skoplje and Beograd (Belgrade). Finally the Thessaloniki- 
Alexandroupolis standard-gauge railway, after running parallel to the 
Idhoméni line, strikes northwards up the Gallikds valley. 


(16) KHALKIDHIKI 


General Description (Figs. 32, 33, 48 and 49) 


The most striking feature of the Khalkidhiki peninsula is the 
great length of coastline compared with the small land area. In the 
north the neck of the peninsula is formed by a strip of lowland 
extending from the Gulf of Thessaloniki eastwards to the head of the 
Gulf of Strimén. Immediately to the south there rises a broad region 
of crystalline mountains from which the three peninsulas of Kas- 
sandra, Sithonia and Akti project south-eastwards into the Aegean. 

For the most part the land rises abruptly to the interior, and the 
steep face of the land represents the faulted edges of ancient plateaux. 
These faults, which run from north-west to south-east, have deter- 
mined the main trend of the coastline; they are of very recent origin 
and coastal movements of considerable magnitude still occur. It is 
to this fact that the youthful configuration of the coast is due: there 
are practically no coastal plains, streams are short, straight and swift- 
flowing, and villages close to the sea are often a considerable height 
above it. Here and there, well-sheltered inlets may form natural 
harbours, but the landward approach to them is always difficult, and 
there is no port of any size. Where coastal routes exist they are very 
near to the shore, while inland tracks are forced to climb high crests 
and difficult passes. 
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Fig. 38. The west coast of central Greece (Stereé Ellas) 
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Fig. 45. 
A, Gulf of Alkionidhes; Am, Ambelaki; Cape A.M., Cape Ayia Marina; M, Marathon Lake; Mk, Markopoulon; P, Paiania; S, Salamis. 
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Fig. 47. East central Greece and the Gulf of Pagasai (Volos) ; 
P, Pildftepe Pass; Pal. T, Palaio Trikeri; S, Cape Sipia. 
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Fig. 48. The Gulf of Thérmai 


Ko, Korinés; Le, Leptokarid4; Li, Litékhoron; Meg. K, Megalo Karaburnu; 
Mik. K, Mikré Karaburnut; P, Platikambas; S, Sindhos; Sk, Skotina; V, Vromeri. 
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KHALKIDHIKI 78 
Detailed Description 


The north-western coast has many distinctive features. The old and 
highly altered rocks which give a bold and inaccessible character to 
so much of Khalkidhiki are here replaced by relatively soft un- 
disturbed rocks. Thus, although the trend of the eastern shores of 
the Gulf of 'Thérmai has been determined by faulting, the coastal 
lands are low, terraced and comparatively well populated. ‘The shore- 
line is smooth, except for the cliffed bluffs of Mikré Karaburnu and 
Megalo Karaburnu, and farther south the low sand-spits of Cape 
Tuzla and Cape Epanomi. 

The peninsula of Kassandra, which curves south-eastwards for 
34 miles, is the most westerly of the three finger-like peninsulas of 
_ Khalkidhiki. Once an island it is now linked to the mainland by a 
sandy isthmus, across which the Potidhaia canal, 128 ft. wide and 
7 ft. deep, was being cut in 1937. South of the canal there are low 
sea cliffs, but for the most part the shore is a beach, smooth in out- 
line and without good anchorages. 

The peninsula of Sithonid, 25 miles in length, rises boldly from the 
sea to a mountainous and forested interior. The peninsula trends to 
the south-east and is connected to the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
To the south the shoreline is irregular in outline, offering many good 
anchorages, and sea cliffs are a common feature. The difficulty of 
land communications and the poverty of the interior have prevented 
the development of any ports (Plate 56). 

The peninsula of Aktt, which forms the autonomous province of 
Ayion Oros, trends south-eastwards for 31 miles. It is linked to 
‘Khalkidhiki by the Xérxes Isthmus which has risen at least 45 ft. 
since a canal was cut across it in 480 B.c. by the Persian general, 
Xerxes. To the south, and especially on the west coast, the rugged 
and thickly wooded mountains rise abruptly from the sea and the 
numerous monasteries are often perched on the high sea cliffs 
(Plate 91). ‘The east coast is less impressive and there are numerous 
small bays backed by intensively cultivated gardens and orchards. 
The beaches, fringing the bays, provide good landing places for the 
neighbouring monasteries. Near the tip of the peninsula, Ayion 
Oros (Mount Athos) rises in a sharp cone to 6,660 ft. and is one 
of the most widely visible peaks in the Aegean (Fig. 33). 


Communications 


Roads. Apart from the major roads which make use of the ‘Lake 
_ Corridor’, most roads in Khalkidhiki are dirt tracks fit only for 
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motor traffic in dry weather. From Thessaloniki a broad tarmac 
road runs north-east to Laina, where one road continues to Sérrai 
and another swings south-east skirting the southern shores of Lakes 
Koronia and Volvi to Stavrds. A second road, two-way and maca- 
damized, runs south from Thessaloniki to Kalamaria and follows 
the coast to Angelokhori and Epanomi. Just south of Kalamaria an 
asphalt road turns inland to Poltyiros, the chief town of Khalkidhiki, 
and from this centre a motor road leads south to the small port of 
Yerakini at the head of the Gulf of Kassandra. 

Railways. 'The Sarakli-Stavros narrow-gauge railway (600 mm. 
or 1 ft. 112 in.) makes use of the ‘Lake Corridor’ and is isolated 
from the rest of the Greek rail system. 


(17) SOUTH-EASTERN MAKEDHONIA (MACEDONIA) AND 
Duitixt THRAKI (WESTERN THRACE) 


General Description (Figs. 33, 34, 35, 50 and 51) 


The coasts of south-eastern Makedhonia and Dhitiki Thraki 
trend approximately eastwards for 170 miles from the Gulf of 
Strimon to the Turkish frontier. Broad open bays with compara- 
tively smooth shores succeed one another, and there are no good 
natural harbours. Immediately inland, extensive lowlands are tra- 
versed by sluggish rivers, or crystalline plateaux rise steeply from 
narrow coastal plains. This coast is markedly different from that 
of peninsular Greece, lacking the innumerable tiny coves and many 
harbours of the latter. ‘The contrasts arise from the different physical 
features of the two regions (see pp. I-3). 

In the north-east the main features of the coast have been deter- 
mined by the great dislocations, which, in recent geological time, 
shattered the old crystalline plateaux. More or less vertical move- 
ments took place, isolating many of the plateau blocks. Thus the 
islands of Thasos and Samothraki became separated from the main- 
land, and their steep faces rise boldly above the sea. A period of 
rapid sedimentation followed upon the dislocations, partly filling 
some of the troughs between the crystalline plateaux, and extending 
the coastal plains southwards with the detritus brought from the 
highland areas. This had the effect of smoothing the shoreline, 
although the process is by no means complete, as, for example, where 
the depression occupied by Lake Vistonis and Porto Lago still divides 
the plain of Xanthi from that of Komotini (Figs. 34 and 35). Wave 
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action is also playing its part in this smoothing action, as on the east 
coast of the Gulf of Kavalla where sand bars choke the mouths of 
rivers and so form many small lagoons. The plains are crossed by 
rivers which have built deltas of varying sizes; but it is only the 
Néstos which has a pronounced delta. To the west the Strimdn 
basin is almost shut off from the sea by low hills and deposition has 
therefore taken place across the lower valley and not at the river 
mouth; to the east, the Evros has so far only had time to build up 
a deltaic plain in the trough separating the Rodhopi mountains from 
the mountains of Turkish Thrace. 

The broad stretches of coastal lowlands, composed of sand, mud 
or silt, are almost always flat, badly drained and marshy, and it is 
because of the malarial nature of much of this country that there are 
_ few settlements on the coast itself. ‘The ports of Kavalla and Alex- 
androupolis serve the drier and well-populated plains farther inland; 
but both ports are small and their harbours are artificial and ill- 
equipped for considerable traffic. Arterial roads and railways avoid 
the coast mainly for military reasons. 


Detailed Description 


The Gulf of Strimon (Orfanou Kolpos) is a broad bay in the angle 
between Khalkidhiki on the south-west and the mainland on the 
north (Fig. 50). ‘There are few coastal settlements, and on the south- 
west mountains rise steeply inland in terraced and heavily wooded 
slopes. Approaching the village of Stavrds near the head of the gulf, 
the very narrow coastal plain broadens to more extensive lowlands, 
and over a low threshold to the west of the village is the ‘Lake 
Corridor’ leading to Thessaloniki. From Stavrds to the small delta 
mouths of the Strimdn the coast is low and sandy, while inland the 
coastal plain soon gives way to the wooded slopes of Kerdhillion, 
a much dissected plateau separating the ‘Lake Corridor’ from the 
valley of the Strimon. 'To the west of the delta is the village of 
Iraklitsa (T'sayezi) and to the east, and some little way upstream, is 
the newly created naval or military harbour of Amfipolis. 

From the delta to Cape Dhévtero the coast trends south-east and 
is backed by fertile terraces with numerous villages, while in the 
distance the forest-clad Pangaion mountains are clearly visible. On 
rounding the broad headland of Dhévtero there is a sudden change 
in the type of country, for the coast, rising steeply to the thickly 
wooded and heavily eroded Simvolon mountains, is practically with- 
out settlement and certainly without any good anchorage. 
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The Gulf of Kavalla is the second of the great embayments along 
the north-eastern coast. On the west the submergence of the land 
has resulted in many small coves which are well sheltered by sur- 
rounding hills; on the east is the low and swampy salient of the 
Néstos delta where sand bars fringe numerous small lagoons (Fig. 50). 
‘The port of Kavalla lies at the head of the gulf and serves as the 
outlet for the well-populated plain of Drama (Plate 58). 

Thasos island is a forested mountain block lying immediately south 
of the Néstos delta. It is roughly hexagonal in shape, but there are 
many small bays which break the smooth line of the shore. At the 
head of each bay there is usually a strip of cultivated lowland, while 
on the north-east coast there is a narrow coastal plain. Elsewhere, 
gleaming white cliffs are backed by dark forest-clad mountains. 

The Plains of Xanthi and Komotini together form a broad lowland 
belt extending eastwards for some 55 miles to the Choban Dag 
(Fig. 51). They are divided from each other by the Bay of Porto Lago 
and Lake Vistonis, where the subsidence along a north-north-east axis 
has been greater than that which affected the plains on either side. 
In general the shoreline is smooth, and deposition from the numerous, 
but intermittent, streams which cross the plains has resulted in 
shallow banks offshore. The coast of the plain of Xanthi is low, 
malarious and without settlement, but farther inland there are occa- 
sional areas of higher and drier ground where villages are frequent. 
On either side of Porto Lago Bay and on the western shores of the 
Komotini plain, wave action has built a series of sand dunes, behind 
which are many lagoons rich in bird life. Farther east beyond the river 
Filiouri, the ground rises steeply and healthier conditions prevail. ‘The 
steep seaward face of these hills continues to Alexandroupolis, just to 
the west of the uninhabited and marshy lands of the Evros delta. 

Samothraki, like Thasos farther to the west, is a mountainous island 
composed chiefly of ancient rocks. There are few harbours, and 
except for a low sandspit on the west, the coasts rise steeply to the 
shrub-covered interior (Plate 60). 


Communications 


Roads. ‘This region is comparatively well supplied with good 
metalled roads, which lead northwards from the principal ports to 
the large towns of the inland basins. Thus, Amfipolis is connected 
to Sérrai, Kavalla to Drama, Porto Lago to Xanthi and Komitini, 
and Alexandroupolis to Edirne (Adrianople). In addition, a tarmac 
road from Amfipolis crosses the Strimon by a first-class bridge 





Plate 57. Kalamitsa Point 


The promontory marks the western entrance to the Gulf of Kavalla. The two islets in the 
background lie close together about 300 yards to the south-south-east. 





Plate 58. Kavalla 


Kavalla, with a population of over 60,000 people, is the chief port of north-eastern Greece. 
The old town, encircled by walls, is built on the steep slopes of the promontory on the east 
side of the bay. The photograph shows part of the fine Byzantine aqueduct of two, and in 
some places of three, tiers of arches. 





Plate 59. Limenaria on the island of Thasos 


Limendria lies on the south-west coast of the island. With strong southerly winds it is 
frequently impossible to land at the village. 





Plate 60. Khéra on the island of Samothraki 


The mountainous island offers few facilities for landing. 


\) 
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(maximum load 14 tons) and closely follows the coast to Stavros. 
A second road, narrow, but in a good state of repair (1940), runs 
south from Amfipolis and then uses the broad upland valley between 
the Pangaion and Simvolon mountains to reach Elevtheroupolis 
(30 miles) and Kavalla (37 miles). A new, well-graded tarmac road 
runs north-west from Elevtheron Harbour to Elevtherotpolis. 
Numerous dirt roads, suitable for motor traffic in dry weather, 
provide a fairly close network in most coastal regions. 

Railways. A standard-gauge railway, completed in May 1940, 
runs northwards along the lower course of the Strimon from Amfi- 
polis to Mirini (12 miles), where it joins the Thessaloniki-Alexan- 
droupolis line (Hellenic State Railways). Alexandroupolis is also 
connected by the Franco-Hellenic Railway with Edirne (Turkey) 
and Svilengrad (Bulgaria). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. The main sources for an account of the structure and relief of the Greek 
coasts are given in the bibliographical note to Chapter I. 


2. Much descriptive material, of unequal value, is to be found in the numerous 
travel books and papers on Greece. Of these, one of the most valuable is W. M. 
Leake, Travels in the Morea, 3 vols. (London, 1830), and Travels in Northern 
Greece, 4 vols. (London, 1835); these provide useful and detailed topographical 
descriptions. Far more widely read is J. G. Frazer’s delightfully written book, 
Studies in Greek Scenery, Legend and History (London, 1931), which was first 
published in 1900 under the title Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. A paper 
by A. W. Gomme, ‘The Scenery of Greece’, in Geographical Fournal, vol. Lvil, 
pp. 418-30 (London, 1921), gives, in short space, a clear picture of the infinite 
variety of form and colour in Greek scenery. The coastal descriptions in Les Guides 
Bleus—Greéce (Paris, 1935) and Baedeker’s Greece (Leipzig and London, 1909) are 
useful, but far from comprehensive. 


3. From a navigational point of view, the most accessible material is to be found 


in the following publications of the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty: 


(a) Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 111, 7th ed. (London, 1943). 

(6) Mediterranean Pilot, vol. tv, 7th ed. (London, 1941). 

(c) The Admiralty List of Lights, Fog Signals and Visual Time Signals, 1941, 
Part v, ‘Mediterranean, Black and Red Seas’ (London, 1941). 

More complete, however, are the four volumes of Nawviliaki, Odhiyti ton 
Ellinikén, Aktén [Greek Sailing Directions] A, B, Ti and Iii (Athinai, 1937-9), 
published by the Hydrographic Service of the Royal [Hellenic] Navy. They are 
very. fully illustrated with charts of small areas, harbour plans, and sketches. 


4. The coastal maps have been drawn mainly from G.S.G.S. 1: 250,000 Series 
4088: The Balkans (Ordnance Survey, 1940). The detail and accuracy of this map 
are considerably greater in northern Greece than in the Pelopdénnisos, but the 
information has been checked, wherever possible, from the Greek Army Geo- 
graphical Staff, 1: 100,000, Epitelikés Khartis tis Ellddhos (Athinai, 1925-41), and 
from other official maps of Greece (see pp. 399-403). British Admiralty charts 
have also been used fully as well as Greek charts Nos. 1-12, 14-48 (Athinai, 
1917-39) (see pp. 406-9). , 

Roads and railways have been drawn from Greek Government maps. 


Chapter ITI 
- CLIMATE 


Introduction: General Character of the Climate: Pressure and Winds: Temperature: 
Rainfall: Snow and Snow-cover: Humidity: Visibility: Sunshine and Cloudiness: 
Climatic Regions: Bibliographical Note 


INTRODUCTION 


The main characteristics of the climate of Greece are due to three 
major features: the general pressure conditions, the position of the 
area, and its relief. 

The General Pressure Conditions. In winter (Fig. 52) the great anti- 
cyclone of central Asia extends over south Russia and often over the 
Danubian plains to the northern mountains of the Balkan peninsula: 
thus a strongly developed and very persistent high-pressure system 
lies north of Greece. 'To the south of Greece a less intense, but 
nevertheless persistent, belt of high pressure is found over north 
Africa, Cyrenaica and Egypt, leaving a region of relatively lower 
pressure between these northern and southern systems. Along this 
relatively low-pressure belt the depressions of winter pass eastwards. 
In summer (Fig. 52) the dominant features are the development of 
a great low-pressure area over the plains of north-west India and the 
Persian Gulf, and the northward movement of the Azores high. 
Throughout the summer these conditions cause steady north winds 
over the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 

The Location of Greece. ‘The position of Greece between the land 
mass of eastern Europe, with its varied relief and climatic extremes, 
and the southern basin of the eastern Mediterranean sea, gives to the 
climate of Greece something of a transitional character. In spite of 
its latitude and peninsular form, the climate of parts of mainland 
Greece shows variations from the pure Mediterranean type; features 
characteristic of the continental climate of eastern and central Europe 
appear in addition to the distinguishing marks of the Mediterranean 
regime. 

The Relief. The distribution of mountains and lowlands and the 
indented nature of the coast emphasize the effect of location. On the 
one hand, the mountainous character of much of the area carries 
continental conditions southward; on the other hand, numerous bays 
and gulfs allow the influence of the Mediterranean sea to penetrate 





Fig. 52. Isobars for January and July in the eastern Mediterranean 
Based on I.D. 1117. The Climate of the Eastern Mediterranean &c., Plates I and III 
(London, 1916). 


The high-pressure systems north and south of Greece in winter, and the very 
low-pressure system of south-west Asia in summer are controlling factors in the 
climate of the eastern Mediterranean. 
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in places far into the highlands. An effect of the relief is seen in the 
variety of local climates. 

The marked differences in climate and weather, between neigh- 
bouring areas, makes it necessary to generalize with caution about 
climatic conditions in Greece and the Aegean. Meteorological 
stations are few and for the most part confined to lowland areas — 
(Fig. 53), while records are often short and incomplete. Thus there 
is a danger in giving too wide a significance to data which may reflect 
only local conditions or exceptional seasons. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE CLIMATE 


In general, Greece has the warm wet winters and hot dry summers 
typical of Mediterranean countries. The winter and summer seasons 
are well marked, with a very brief spring and a longer autumn. But 
many local variations, determined largely by altitude and distance 
from the sea, are superimposed on this well-defined seasonal pattern. 

Spring. ‘This is perhaps the most enjoyable season in the lowlands, 
especially in western Greece; it is short, for winter is often tardy, 
particularly in the eastern plains, and in most years only March and 
April have soft agreeable weather. During March warm winds from 
the south sometimes bring rain, but in April the heat of the land is 
sufficient to make them dry. ‘Temperature changes are frequent at 
this season and often large in amount. Near the mountains and in 
enclosed valleys the drop in temperature at night is very marked; the 
cold air from the higher slopes flows down after sunset bringing low 
temperatures during the night and early mornings. 

Summer. The heat of summer begins to be felt in the plains by 
the middle of May, and before the end of the month the temperature 
is rising rapidly: Maximum temperatures are experienced in July and 
August, and in the interior and in sheltered situations the heat may 
be intense. The coasts and islands are tempered by cooler breezes. 
In the mountains the heat is not great until July, and August is 
usually the hottest month, but even in this month the temperatures 
are lower than in the plains. 

Autumn. Like spring, autumn is a transition season marked by 
variable conditions which begin late in August. One day the air 1s 
calm and the sky serene, the next day the temperature drops, squally 
winds blow and there are heavy showers. Except in the north the 
increase of rainfall is not great until late October, and many autumn 
days are as lovely as those of spring. In eastern Greece autumn may 
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be prolonged; the cold is usually not severe until mid-December, and 
the rainstorms though torrential are short. Here, autumn is a very 
pleasant season for travel, in many years better than spring which 
may be cold and wet. 

Winter. Although winter is the wet season, rain does not fall for 
long at a time, and in most areas there is an average of only ten or 
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Fig. 53. Meteorological stations in Greece 


Meteorological stations are classified according to the number of climatic elements 
which they record. A fourth-class station records rainfall only. Although Greece 
is predominantly mountainous, it should be noted that almost all meteorological 
stations are below 400 m. (1,300 ft.). The altitude, latitude and longitude for these 
stations are given in Appendix 1x, Table 1. 
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twelve rain days a month. Winter rainfall conditions are well esta- 
blished by November, though the weather remains soft until mid- 
December and the period of greatest cold is usually in January. 
Even then, in the coastal plains, the temperatures are by no means | 
really low. By February, temperatures are beginning to rise again 
and spring flowers appear in more sheltered places. 


. PRESSURE AND WINDS 


Greece is as famous for its winds as its clear skies and this fame is | 
well earned, for days of calm are relatively few in most parts of the 
country. It is very difficult to summarize the main features of the 
winds of Greece for the disposition of the mountain masses, the 
indented coastline and the numerous scattered islands cause many 
local variations from the prevalent wind directions. 


Pressure and Surface Winds 


In spite of local deviations the surface winds show a seasonal 
variation in response to changing pressure conditions (Figs. 52, 55). 
They show also the influence of the arrangement of land and sea; 
thus, winds from a northerly quarter tend to be north-westerly in 
western Greece and the western Aegean, and north-easterly in the 
eastern Aegean. South winds show a similar deflexion. 

Winter. Since Greece and the Aegean Sea lie between the high- 
pressure systems of Eurasia and north Africa, the isobars of the 
Aegean and eastern Greece tend to run in an east-west direction, 
though in western Greece the trend is north-south controlled by the 
relief. Winds from the north are therefore predominant in Greece 
and the northern Aegean, blowing from the high-pressure area of 
Russia and the northern Balkans (Fig. 55). Winter, however, is also 
the season in which light southerly winds from the African high- 
pressure area are most often recorded. They are most frequent 
between October and January, but also occur in March or even April. 

Light steady winds do not always, or even generally, prevail in the 
winter season, for they are often interrupted or intensified by the 
passage of depressions (Fig. 54). Many depressions of the Mediter- 
ranean region come from the Atlantic, entering by the Straits of 
Gibraltar or across the lowland of south-west France. Others develop 
over the Mediterranean, especially over the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
Seas where cold winds from central and eastern Europe blow down 
from the neighbouring mountains, thus forming sharp surfaces of 
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discontinuity with warm damp air moving across the Mediterranean. 
These depressions, moving from west to east, are diverted south in 
winter by the high pressures ruling in the Danubian plains and north 
Balkans, and they pass in frequent succession over the Greek peninsula 
and the Aegean Sea. Alternatively, and especially in spring when 
a tongue of high pressure often unites the high-pressure region of the 
Balkan mountains with that of Anatolia, the depressions pass to the 
south, via Cyprus and the Gulf of Alexandretta, to the Euphrates. 
The effects of the passage of depressions over Greece are clearly 
marked. With the approach of a depression, the sky clouds and the 












Fig. 54. Tracks of depressions in the eastern Mediterranean 


The lines are highly generalized, and show only the most frequent paths followed 
iby depressions. Depressions are numerous in the winter half year, almost unknown 


jwinds blow from a northerly quarter if the centre of the depression 
lis to the south, or from a southerly quarter if the centre is to the 
inorth. The frequency with which depressions pass between Kriti and 
the mainland gives to Kriti prevailing winds from the south in winter 
in contrast with the rest of Greece. As the centre of the depression 
approaches, the temperature rises, the strength of the wind increases, 
and there is widespread and heavy rainfall. In the rear of the 
depression the temperature falls sharply as the north-east winds, 
usually cold for the time of the year, become established. 

| Spring. Pressure over the Mediterranean as a whole falls in spring. 
iCentres of low pressure develop over the Tyrrhenian Sea and north 
iAfrica, while a marked fall of pressure occurs in the Levant. Thus a 
6-2 
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high-pressure ridge, sometimes to be seen in winter stretching from 
the Balkans to Cyrenaica, is accentuated at this season and effectively 
divides the eastern from the western basin of the Mediterranean, 
since it forms a barrier to the passage of depressions. 

Summer. Pressure continues to fall over the Levant, Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf area, until, in July, the isobars run almost north and 
south across Greece with a steep pressure gradient towards the east 
(Fig. 52). The winds are variable in May and early June, as also in 
the autumn, but by mid-June the steady northerly winds, known as 
the Etesian winds, have become established, blowing along the 
isobars (Fig. 55). The Etesians thus tend to be north-west in the 
Ionian Sea and western Aegean; from the north in the central Aegean 
and north-east in the eastern Aegean. Since depressions are rare in 
summer, these northerly winds are seldom interrupted and blow 
with great constancy in June, July and August over the sea and islands; 
they are of considerable strength, frequently exceeding force 5 of 
the Beaufort scale, and sometimes reaching gale force. Near the 
coasts and over the land, local relief controls the wind direction and 
the Etesians may not be felt. ‘The southward inclination of the trees 
on some of the more forested islands bears witness to the strength of 
the Etesian winds over the Aegean Sea. Many of the islands are also 
exposed to winter gales; trees do not grow well, and vegetation is 
sparse on the higher ground. Navigation off the coasts is difficult at 
all seasons, and for short periods landing is frequently impossible. 

Autumn. With the onset of colder weather, pressure rises over the 
south Russian steppes and Anatolia, and the isobars tend to change 
again to an east and west direction over the Black Sea, north Aegean 
and Anatolian plateau. At the same time, pressure increases again 
over north Africa, and the isobars of the eastern Mediterranean in 
October foreshadow the arrangement of the winter season. 


Gales 


Most winds of gale force (over 7 in Beaufort scale) occur during 
winter, and winds strong enough to cause a rough sea in the Aegean 
blow almost exclusively between north-east and north-west or be- 
tween south-east and south-west. 

Northerly gales are associated with an intensification of anti- 
cyclonic conditions in the northern Balkans. At such times there is 


a very sudden transition from the exceptionally high pressures over | 
the land to the lower pressures over the sea. In other words, there | 


is a steep pressure gradient and cold air from the highlands pours 


a 
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into the Aegean in a violent though shallow air current of gale force 
and squally character. ‘These gales are often stronger than the pressure 
gradient alone would suggest, since their force is increased by descent 
from high mountains. They may last for days since they are due to 
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Fig. 55. Wind-rose maps for January, April, July and October 
Based on E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos, Atlas Climatique de la Gréce 
(Athénes, 1935). 


The figure in the inner circle shows the percentage of observations when calms 
were experienced; the outer circle indicates a wind frequency of 10%. 
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the establishment of a persistent high-pressure area. Six or seven 
days of northerly gales have been recorded, but gales of three or four 
days’ duration are more usual. T’he weather may be fine and cold with 
clear skies, but when depressions pass south of the Aegean Sea at 
the same time as intense anticyclonic conditions are developed to the 
north, there are frequent heavy showers of rain or snow. Local 
weather observations may give no hint of the near approach of 
northerly gales, though the pressure conditions shown on synoptic 
charts may indicate the probability of their development. Southerly 
gales are also a winter phenomenon and are due exclusively to the 
passage of exceptionally deep depressions over northern Greece and 
the north Aegean Sea. A depression usually takes one to two days 
to pass, but if it is of unusual size or if two deep depressions succeed 
one another rapidly the gales may blow for three or four days. As 
a rule, southerly gales are fewer in number, shorter in duration and 
less severe than those from the north. 


Frequency of Northerly and Southerly Gales, 1902-13 


Average number of days with wind force 8 or 9 
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Number of gales of over two days’ duration in the period 1902-13 
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duration 
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in days 4 4 














Source: Weather in the Mediterranean, vol. 11, part 10, p. 24 (Meteorological 
Office, London, 1936). 
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In summer gales are rare: but if they lack the frequency and 
violence of winter storms they are often of considerable duration. 
They blow almost entirely from northerly quarters and are due to 
a temporary steepening of the pressure gradient normal for the time 
of the year. Thus they have the steady quality of the Etesian 
winds. 

The frequency and duration of these northerly and southerly 
gales and their characteristic winter distribution are seen in the 
above table, which refers to the Aegean Sea between Athinai and 
Smyrna. 


Local Winds 


Local winds are of great importance in Greece and very misleading 
ideas on the general air circulation would result from observations 
at coastal stations only, especially if confined to a particular time 
of day. 

The Effect of Relief. Local winds due to relief are very numerous. 
They develop where the land surface forms a barrier to the prevailing 
winds: the air banks up behind an obstacle and then flows round or 
over it by the easiest route, giving rise to a wind of considerable force 
and constancy often coming from an anomalous direction. ‘Thus the 
highlands of Evvoia, Andros and Tinos hold up the northerly Etesians. 
Even when the Etesians are weak, sufficient banking of the air takes 
place to cause strong air currents wherever there is a gap. The 
Kafirévs Channel between Andros and Evvoia is one such gap and 
the strong north or north-east winds of this channel are notorious. 
They scarcely cease for about four months in the summer and often 
reach gale force. Except at the gaps the prevailing wind is diverted; 
wind observations at the meteorological station on the east coast of 
Andros show that the northerly Etesians of the central Aegean are 
here diverted into a strong north-west wind. Local winds of a very 
squally character are frequent on the lee shore of many islands where 
the Etesians bank up on the windward side, overtop the summit, and 
blow strongly down the steep lee slopes. ‘These winds often churn up 
the sea into white foam and hence their name ‘white squalls’. 

Certain areas in the lee of highlands experience local winds due 
to relief of another character. The rush of cold air down the valleys 
of Makedhonia and 'Thraki gives rise to a local wind called the 
vardarac, analogous to the mistral of the Rhone and the bora of the 
Adriatic. The warm drying wind of 'Thessalia, the vas, analogous to 
the /éhn, is due to adiabatic heating of the air current descending the 
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eastern slopes of the Pindhos mountains. The air has already been 
warmed by release of latent heat due to condensation as the west 
wind. rises up the western slopes. 

Land and Sea Breezes; Land and sea Riowees are very well de- 
veloped on the islands and in coastal areas in the summer months. 
During the day, under the glare of the summer sun the land warms 
up relatively to the sea at a rapid rate, especially if the vegetation 
cover is sparse. ‘The air in contact with the land surface rises and the 
pressure falls locally, drawing in the damp cooler air from the sea. 
These sea breezes are often of considerable strength by the early 
afternoon, but they bring no rain, since the temperature of the air 
increases on contact with the heated land sufficiently to counteract 
the effect of adiabatic cooling of the rising air currents. During the 
clear night rapid radiation takes place from the land surfaces, the 
temperature of the air in contact with it falls quickly and the cool air 
rolls down to the sea, giving rise to well-marked land breezes from 
the early hours of the evening until dawn. ‘These land and sea breezes 
greatly modify summer heat in the islands and are especially well 
developed in the Gulfs of Navplion, ‘Thessaloniki and Smyrna. ‘The 
Turkish name zmbat is still widely used in Greece for — sea 
breezes. 


Winds of the Upper Air 


Very little information relating to winds of the upper air is available 
for Greece and the Aegean. Observations carried out at Léros 
(1933-5), and over short periods during the war of 1914-18 at 
Thessaloniki, Drama and Smyrna, have been published. 

In so far as any general conclusions can be drawn from the very 
scanty data, it seems that below about 1,800 m. the winds tend to 
vary in direction and force with the season and time of day as at the 
surface. Above 1,800 m. there is a closer approximation to the 
planetary wind system, winds tending to be westerly or somewhat 
north of westerly, especially in the summer months when few 
depressions disturb atmospheric conditions in this area. 


"TEMPERATURE 


Temperature in Greece with rare exceptions is not extreme: the cold 
of winter, except in the mountains, is modified by coastal influences, 
and the heat of summer is tempered by-sea breezes or northerly 
winds. The diurnal rise of temperature at many stations ceases as 
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early as noon, due to the local development of cooling winds. 
A characteristic of the Greek climate is the variability of the tem- 
perature. Sudden and great changes occur from day to day or even 
within the same day, and the strong relief causes great irregularities 
from place to place. There are marked differences between mountains 
and plains, between the interior and the coast, between west and east 
coasts of the mainland, between north and south coasts of the islands 
and even between different parts of the same coast according to the 
degree of shelter. In general the temperature in Greece shows an 
increase from north to south at all seasons, the winter isotherms 
follow the latitude, those of summer the relief. 

Winter. January is usually the coldest month and the lowest tem- 
peratures are to be found in the upland basins where dense cold 
- air seeps down from the surrounding mountains, often causing 
temperature inversion. The lowest mean temperature for January is 
recorded at Florina (620 m.) 0:8° C. on the northern frontier of 
Greece, a town of a high level plain flanked by the Pindhos moun- 
tains. Kozani (667 m.) 2:2°C., Larisa (76 m.) 5-4°C., Trikkala 
(114 m.) 5°5° C. and Thessaloniki (39 m.) 5:6° C. all bear witness to 
the cold of north-eastern Greece in January. Tripolis (661 m.) has a 
‘January mean temperature of 5-1° C.; here altitude and the basin-like 
situation modify the effect of a southerly position (Appendix Ix, 
Table 3). Absolute minimum temperatures of considerably less than 
— 10° C, have been recorded at Florina (— 23° C.), Kozani (— 19° C.), 
Trikkala (—19°C.), Tripolis (—17°C.) and Larisa (—13° C.) 
(Appendix 1x, ‘Table 4). 

Frost may occur in all months of the year, even in southern Greece, 
- but it is only common from November to May, with a maximum 
number of frost days at many stations in January and February 
(Appendix 1x, Table 5). Frost is more common in western Greece, 
the Ionian islands and in Thira than in eastern Greece and the 
northern Aegean islands. Severe frost, with the thermometer re- 
maining below freezing point all day, occurs only in northern Greece 
and in the mountain districts. All day frosts are recorded, usually 
in January or February, at stations in [piros, Thessalia, Makedhonia 
and ‘Thraki. 

Spring. The temperature rises slowly in February and March and 
more rapidly in April and May. The sudden change from winter cold 
to summer heat is a feature common to all Greece. 

Summer. 'The highest mean monthly values occur in July at most 
stations in eastern Greece, e.g. Navplion, Athinai, Volos, Trikkala and 
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Fig. 56. Sea temperatures in the Aegean 


Based on Weather in the Mediterranean, vol. 1, part 10, pp. 10-16 (London, 
The temperatures (°C.) are those of the surface water. 
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Thessaloniki, but in eastern Makedhonia and Thraki, August is 
slightly hotter. July and August are equally warm both in western 
Greece and in most of the islands. In Kithira and Kriti, however, 
August is the hottest month. Throughout Greece maximum tem- 
peratures seem to occur late in July or early in August: absolute 
maxima of more than 44° C. have been recorded for many stations 
in all parts of Greece. At Larisa and Kalamai 45° C. has been reached, 
45°7- C. at Iraklion and the highest temperature ever recorded was 
48° C. at Tripolis on 6 and 12 August 1896. 

Autumn. 'The temperature falls sharply in the autumn; the 
fall is most pronounced at northern stations, but is also marked 
in the islands. At Athinai and in the eastern Aegean islands the 
autumn transition period is longer, and a warm autumn is usually 
experienced. 


The Range of Temperature 


The seasonal range of temperature is much greater over the 
mainland than in the islands. This is due largely to the greater winter 
cold in the highlands of the peninsula; in summer there are no great 
differences between the mean temperatures of continental stations 
and those of the archipelago. The diurnal range of temperature is 
greatest in highland Greece and least in the islands. There is also a 
marked difference between the east and west coastal areas; the east 
coast has more extreme temperatures than the west. 


Sea Temperatures 


The temperature of the water of the Aegean Sea is much affected 
by that of the neighbouring lands and islands and by the prevailing 
winds. The temperature of the water on the whole decreases from 
south to north (Fig. 56), and the gradient is steep in the southern 
Aegean in the autumn and in the northern Aegean in the winter. 
The broken nature of the coastline, the numerous islands and the 
great variations in the depth of the sea cause marked differences in 
the temperature of the sea water from place to place. ‘The Etesian 
winds, by removing the surface water which is replaced by deeper 
water, tend to keep the inshore waters along the north Aegean coasts 
relatively cool. The same effect occurs temporarily in winter after 
strong vardarac winds. This, coupled with the lower salinity of the 
gulf, accounts for the occasional freezing of the shore waters about 
Thessaloniki. 
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RAINFALL 


The depressions of the winter season cause by far the greater part of 
the rainfall of Greece, but, even in the absence of depressions, some 
rainfall is brought by the southerly winds blowing from the African 
high-pressure area. ‘The winds pick up moisture as they cross the 
Mediterranean and their relative humidity is high. As they move 
north they are cooled and their relative humidity is increased. When 
the winds are further cooled by rising over the Greek land mass, 
condensation takes place. Thunderstorms contribute also to the 
rainfall total. Since the winds of the summer season are mainly 
northerly and continental, summer rainfall is slight or absent apart 
from thunderstorm rain (Fig. 57). 

Patrai, Navplion and Kalamai in the Pelopdnnisos and all the island 
stations (Fig. 58) show the true Mediterranean rainfall regime, with 
a winter maximum in November, December and January, and an 
almost rainless summer; June, July and August at all these stations 
have an average rainfall of less than 25 mm. In the south Aegean 
islands and at Navplion the five months of May to September are all 
dry, while at the southernmost stations, Naxos, hira and Kithira, the 
season with less than 25 mm. rainfall extends from April to September 
and at Thira from April to October. 

In central Greece Athinai (Fig. 58) has the characteristically dry 
summer from April to September. Winter is the wet season with a 
slight autumn maximum and November in many years is the wettest 
month. In northern Greece, in Thessalia, Makedhonia and 'Thraki, 
though the winter wet period is still dominant, there are slight 
autumn and spring maxima and a less well-marked summer drought, 
since convectional showers in summer. are frequent. 

The total amount of rainfall shows marked differences in distri- 
bution throughout Greece (Fig. 59). In general, rainfall diminishes 
from west to east and from north to south, but there are many 
variations. Since the greater part of the rainfall is brought by the 
south and west winds of the depressions, the west coasts receive the 
greater amount. The high figures for December rainfall at Kérkira 
(200 mm.), Zakinthos (234 mm.) and Khios (164 mm.) offer a marked 
contrast to those recorded at eastern stations, Volos (55 mm.), 
Khalkis (72 mm.), Athinai (68 mm.) and Navplion (92 mm.). The 
west coast has an average rainfall of about 1,100 mm. per annum, 
the east coast about 500 mm. The seaward slopes of the mountains 
of ‘Thessalia and the islands of the Northern Sporddhes are an 
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Fig. 57. The seasonal distribution of rainfall 


Based on E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos, Atlas Climatique de la Gréce 
(Athénes, 1935). 
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exception to this generalization. This north-eastern coast receives 
considerable winter rainfall from the prevailing north-east winds, 
which here blow onshore after passing over the north Aegean Sea. 
The shores of the Gulf of Kérinthos have a low rainfall since the 
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Fig. 58. Mean monthly rainfall for selected stations 
Based on the figures given in Appendix 1x, Table 6. 


gulf affords a passage to the west and South-west winds. ‘These winds 
keep their moisture until they rise up the western slopes of the 
mountains of Attiki. The sotth Aegean islands have a slightly heavier 
rainfall than the east coast stations, but much less than the Ionian 
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islands. Rainfall, especially summer rainfall, increases markedly with 
increasing altitude. | 

The rain usually falls in heavy showers often of great intensity, 
but usually of short duration. The fine, long-continued rain of 
northern countries is exceptional, though heavy, continuous rain for 
a short time is experienced with the passage of the warm front of a 
depression. Rain, even in winter, rarely falls all day; the number of 
rain days varies considerably from year to year, but the average 
number is small compared to the total rainfall (Appendix 1x, 
frable 7). 

It is thus the seasonal distribution and the character of the rainfall 
rather than the total amount which makes Greece a dry land. In 
addition, the total amount of rainfall is not reliable, large variations 
occurring from year to year. Records of rainfall at Athinai show a 
variation from more than double the normal amount to less than 
one-third the normal (Fig. 60), but there seems to be no periodicity 
in the occurrence of these wet and dry years. | 


Thunderstorms 


The frequency of thunderstorms in Greece compared with other - 
Mediterranean lands is not high. ‘Two types of thunderstorms occur; 
some are associated with the passage of the cold fronts of depressions, 
which are therefore mainly winter storms; others are due to con- 
vection currents set up by unequal heating of the land and therefore 
occur mainly in summer. 

In winter the maximum number of thunderstorms occurs in north- 
west Greece, the Ionian islands, the islands off the Anatolian coasts 
and in the mountains of Kriti. The greater frequency of thunder- 
storms in these areas is due to the fact that the instability of the rising 
air in the rear of depressions is here further favoured by the relief 
of the land. The southern Aegean has a greater number of thunder- 
storms than the northern Aegean at this season, since depressions are 
most numerous along tracks that pass in the direction of Cyprus, and 
thus the northern Aegean lies in the more stable northern sector of 
the depressions. In late spring, depressions move along more 
northerly tracks and it is in April and May that the north Aegean 
has its greatest number of storms. The frequency of thunderstorms 
in Akarnania and [piros also increases at this season, for the same 
reason. 

Summer thunderstorms are most numerous in northern Greece 
where continental conditions favour the heating of the land and thus 
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the formation of local rising currents of air. A secondary area of 
maximum frequency extends at this season from the interior of the 
Peloponnisos through Argolis to Attiki. ! 

[piros shows the highest annual frequency of thunderstorms in 
Greece, since it experiences both winter and summer storms. 
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Fig. 59. Annual precipitation 


Based on E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos, Atlas Climatique de la Gréce 
(Athénes, 1935). 
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Fig. 60. The variability of rainfall in Athinai (Athens), 1861-1937 


Based on statistics, pp. 419-20, Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1938 (Athénes, 
1939). 


The figure, known as a dispersion diagram, shows the variability of rainfall for each 
month of the year from 1861 to 1937. For example, in the column for January, 
ach dot represents the actual amount of rainfall which fell during the January of 
pne particular year, and the height of the column indicates the maximum rainfall 
ver experienced in that month throughout the 77 years. The continuous line drawn 
across the column is known as the median, and it is of much greater climatic 
significance than the figure for average monthly rainfall. In any January the chances 
pre exactly equal that there will be more, or less, rainfall than the amount indicated 
by the median. Average amounts, on the other hand, are often distorted by freak 
conditions, e.g. periods of exceptionally heavy rainfall. The broken lines across 
ach column are further refinements, and are known as quartiles. For a fuller 
tonsideration of this method of rainfall representation, reference should be made 
'o P. R. Crowe, ‘The analysis of rainfall probability, a geographical method and 
ts application to European data’, The Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. XLix, 
0. 2, pp. 73-91 (Edinburgh, 1933). 
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Makedhonia, which has the greatest number of summer storms, has 
the next highest annual total. In general, western Greece has more 
thunderstorms than eastern Greece, and the islands off the Anatolian 
coast more than the Ionian islands. The fewest thunderstorms occur 
along the coastal plains of the south-eastern Pelopdénnisos and in 
Voiotia (Appendix 1x, Table 9). 

Hail falls more often in western than eastern Greece and in 
southern than northern Greece. It is a winter phenomenon often 
associated with winter thunderstorms. July and August are generally 
the months most free from hail. 


SNOW AND SNOW-COVER 


Falls of snow are recorded at meteorological stations, but details 
of snow-cover are lacking and the following conclusions must be 
regarded as somewhat tentative. 7 

Falls of snow may be expected in Greece at any time between 
November and April (Appendix Ix, Table 8) and are associated most 
frequently with northerly winds in the rear of depressions. On the 
coastal plains and in the islands snow is of more frequent occurrence 
than is generally supposed; it falls here on an average of one to four 
days per annum, but it usually melts as it falls and never lies for long. 
In all inland areas, the ground in most years may be seen white with 
snow sometime during the winter; the duration of the snow-cover 
and the frequency with which it occurs increases from south to north, 
from west to east, and with increasing altitude. It is not possible to take 
any one contour as the approximate snow-line, since the plane above 
which snow lies tilts markedly towards sea level to north and east. 

The snow-line in spring decreases in height from the west to the 
east coast; throughout the winter rain falls more often and more 
heavily on the west, while the snowfall associated with depressions 
over the Aegean Sea is heavier on the east. Further, the southerly 
aspect, the strong sunshine, and the dry air are responsible for a 
marked difference in the height of the snow-line between the northern 
and southern slopes, especially in the late winter and the spring. The 
conditions of snow-cover may best be considered in relation to a lower, 
an intermediate, and a higher tilted plane. 

Below 450 m. in southern Greece and 150 m. in central Greece, a 
day with snow-cover is rare; even in northern Greece, in maritime 
regions below 300 m. the temperatures are too high for snow to 
lie long. 
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At intermediate levels, from 600 to goo m. in southern and western 

Greece, from 300 to 600 m. in central and eastern Greece, and from 
sea level to 300 m. in inland situations in northern Greece, the ground 
is covered with snow for short periods in most years. Any one 
snowfall rarely lies for more than a few days, but in the aggregate the 
ground is covered intermittently with snow from five to thirty days 
each winter, with a considerable variation from year to year. Extensive 
snow-cover is most likely to be found in January and February. The 
roads and tracks at these levels are not often blocked for long, though 
immediately after a fall of snow travellers may be temporarily delayed. 
At the same time it is perhaps in these areas that the effects of an 
abnormally severe winter would perhaps be felt most, since no routine 
urrangements are made to meet them. 
- At higher levels, for which there are no systematic records, falls 
of snow in the winter months are obviously frequent and heavy. 
Above goo m. in the south and along the west coast, about 600 m. in 
he centre and east, and above 300 m. near the northern frontier, the 
mount of snow and the duration of snow-cover increase rapidly. 
At about 1,350 m. in the south and 1,000 m. in the centre, snow- 
over is persistent for about three months from mid-December to 
arly March, and it is probable that tracks at this level are completely 
slocked during this period. In the Pelopdnnisos travellers have 
eported snow-drifts at 1,500m. and an extensive snow-cover at 
[,800 m. in mid-April; the last drifts on the highest summits dis- 
ippear about the beginning of June. In Kriti the winter snowfall 
tt higher levels is heavy and the conditions appear to be similar to 
hose observed in the Pelopénnisos. In central Greece continuous 
nowfields were seen at 2,000 m. in mid-May with drifts down to 
;600 m.; Parnassds loses its snow-cap only in June. In northern 
steece fresh snow has been noted on 1 June down to 1,800 m.; small 
atches of snow may remain into July in the shade of the highest 
ummits. 


HuMIDITY 


The mean annual relative humidity throughout Greece lies between 
0% and 75%, but there are strong seasonal and diurnal variations 
specially at coastal stations on the mainland (Appendix 1x, Table 
0). 

Greece has a reputation for great dryness of the air and this is due 
o the low summer rainfall of eastern Greece. Attiki in the dry season 
3 one of the driest regions of Europe, the relative humidity sometimes 
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falling to as low as 5%. It is this dryness which gives the extreme 
blue colour to the sky and makes the heat of the Thessalian and 
Attic plains much more bearable than the damp heat of the western 
coast. 7 

In winter, however, the reputation for dryness is by no means 
justified; from November to March the relative humidity throughout 
Greece is in general very high. With southerly winds and mild cloudy 
weather in front of a depression the relative humidity may rise to 
100%, though it falls sharply with the arrival of dry northerly 
winds. The maximum values are particularly high on the west 
coast of Greece and in the Ionian islands on the approach of a 
depression. 


VISIBILITY 


Visibility in Greece is normally very good, the air is transparent and 
clear on many days at all seasons and the limpid light gives to Greek 
scenery much of its charm. There is a tendency to regard a visibility 
of less than 5 miles as ‘poor’, and this must be borne in mind when 
reading local descriptions, unless they are based on distance obser- 
vations graded according to the international scale. Even above the 
towns and cities in Greece, the atmosphere is remarkable for its 
clarity, a reflexion of the almost complete lack of industry, and of 
the small amount of fuel burned even in private houses. The one 
exception is the Athinai-Pirai¢vs area, in which a certain amount 
of industry has developed in the past twenty years. 

Mist. True fog is rarely experienced in Greece, and then only in 
winter, but ground mist is common. Its geographical and seasonal 
distribution is very varied: it is very common in the mountains 
especially in spring, and the peaks and higher ridges are apt to be 
wreathed in mist for several days at a time. In the coastal areas, 
morning mist is frequent in spring, early summer and autumn after 
fine calm nights with dew, but it is soon dispelled as the sun gains : 
power. Mist in the mornings is often seen on many of the islands, 
probably due to the contact of warm moist sea air with the land — 
surface cooled by radiation during a clear night. | 

Haze, caused by dust and heat shimmer, is very frequent during _ 
the summer months and in the mid-day hours. Throughout northern | 
Greece, low visibility except near dawn and dusk is a persistent 
feature of the summer weather. 
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Greece has a very high figure for annual insolation, ranging from 
2,200 to 3,100 hours per annum (Appendix 1x, Table 11). The 
maximum figure is recorded at Zakinthos (3,107 hr.), followed by 
Mitilini (3,053 hr.), and the minimum figures are Trikkala (2,228 hr.) 
and Ioannina (2,316 hr.). All stations with sunshine records have 
more than 300 hr. sunshine in both July and August. The great 
amount of sunshine is a most striking feature of the Greek climate 
to visitors from north-west Europe. In contrast with the figures 
recorded at Greek stations, Eastbourne, one of the sunniest places in 
Britain, has only 1,833 hr. sunshine in an average year. 
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Fig. 61. Mean monthly incidence of sunshine for London and Athinai 


Based on averages for Athfnai, 1900-29, and for London, 1901-30. 


Cloud. Since the prevailing winds of Greece and the Aegean are 
continental, the area as a whole has clear skies. The maximum annual 
cloudiness (55%) is found in [piros and Makedhonia, and the 
minimum cloudiness (32-35 %) in the southern islands of the Ionian 
Sea, in parts of south-eastern Pelopdénnisos and in the southern 
islands of the Aegean Sea. 

Winter is the cloudy season, when the sky is as a rule about half 
covered; wholly covered skies are rare. The mean number of days 
per annum of wholly covered skies varies from 24 at Piraiévs to 91 
at ‘Trikkala. In summer, the sky is completely clear for days on 
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end; the mean number of days per annum with clear skies varies 
from 82 at Trikkala to 165 at Mitilini. The curves of the isonephs 
from May to October approximately follow the latitude, cloudiness 
increasing at this season with rainfall from south to north. In winter 
the isonephs show strong deviations from the latitude, because of the 
frequency of depressions along certain tracks. 


THE CLIMATIC REGIONS OF GREECE 


The separate elements of climate have been shown to vary throughout 
the country, and when these are studied together a considerable 
variety of climatic types is found to exist within the limited area of 
Greece. The climatic regions will be seen to depend upon position in 
relation to land and sea, and upon the relief of the land. Climatically 
Greece may be divided thus (Fig. 62): 


A. The Mediterranean Climate of Central Greece and the Peloponnisos: 


(1) The Western Region. 
(1a) The Ionian Islands. 
(2) The Eastern Region. 
(2a) The Kikladhes. 


B. The Modified Mediterranean Climate of Northern Greece: 


(1) Thessalia. 

(1a) The Northern Sporadhes. 

(2) Makedhonia and Thraki. 

(2a) The Northern Islands of the Aegean. 
(3) The Eastern Islands of the Aegean. 


C. The Mountain Climate: 


(1) ‘The Pindhos Region. 
(2) The Highlands of the Pelopdnnisos. 


A. The True Mediterranean Climate. This type of climate is 
confined to the lowlands of central and southern Greece. ‘The region 
however is not uniform and a distinction can be made between the 
mainland and the islands and between east and west coasts. ‘The 
western region (Fig. 62) of the mainland has a much heavier winter 
rainfall, a more complete but shorter summer drought, and a lower 
range of temperature; the differences between both the diurnal 
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and seasonal maxima and minima are less. The climate of the 
Ionian islands resembles that of the western region, the climate of 
the Kikladhes that of the eastern region, modified by insularity. 
Compared with that of the neighbouring part of the mainland the 
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Fig. 62. The climatic regions of Greece 
It is interesting to compare this division of Greece with that shown on Fig. 64. 


climates of the islands are more equable, the total rainfall is higher 
but the summer drought more complete; the winds are stronger and 
there is a greater frequency of winds from the northern quarters. 
B. The Modified Mediterranean Climate. A modified type of the 
Mediterranean climate is found in the coastal and interior plains of 
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Thessalia, Makedhonia and Thraki. The temperature and rainfall 
figures for meteorological stations in northern Greece show some 
features which are continental in type. The seasonal range of tem- 
perature, especially inland, is much greater than farther south. The 
summers are very hot, almost suffocatingly so when the Fohn-like 
wind, the livas, blows down from the mountains. The winters are 
rigorous, frost is common, and again a local wind, known in 
Makedhonia as the vardarac, bringing very cold air from the northern 
high-pressure areas intensifies the seasonal variation. Thunderstorms 
are frequent in the summer season and thus a secondary rainfall 
maximum, or at some stations even the primary maximum occurs in 
June or July. Nevertheless, the Mediterranean character of the climate 
is sufficiently preserved for olive trees and maquis to grow in sheltered 
situations on the coastal fringe. 

The Northern Sporadhes have an insular variety of the climate of 
Thessalia and the northern Aegean islands of Thasos, Samothraki 
and Limnos are similarly related to the climate of Makedhonia and 
Thraki. The climate of the eastern islands of Lésvos, Khios, Samos 
and Ikaria is essentially Aegean, though it reflects to some extent the 
influence of the neighbouring land mass of Anatolia. 

C. The Mountain Climate of Greece. Highlands introduce into the 
Mediterranean a climate similar to the continental type of central 
Europe. The Pindhos region and the chief mountain masses of western 
Makedhonia and Dhitiki Thraki have a true mountain climate. 
The summer rainfall and winter snowfall is much higher than in 
the lowlands and the greater part of the precipitation in the highest 
areas probably falls in the summer months. The air, as in the Alps, 
is dry, clear and invigorating; great temperature differences occur 
between sunny and shady slopes. Mountain and high plateaux of the 
Pelopénnisos have a mountain climate in modified form. Here again, 
the altitude modifies the summer heat and lowers the winter tem- 
perature sufficiently for much of the precipitation to fall as snow. 
The seasonal distribution of rainfall.is transitional in type: though 
summer is the season of minimum rainfall, the summer drought is 
not complete; rain storms break all the year round on the higher 
ranges and the altitude decreases the length of the dry season. 
Summer rain falls in showers, heavy and continuous rain is frequent 
in autumn and winter. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. A general introduction to the climate of Greece is to be found in W. G. 
Kendrew, The Climates of the Continents (3rd ed. Oxford, 1937) and in J. Sion and 
Y. Chataigneau, Méditerranée Péninsules Méditerranéennes (Paris, 1934), which is 
vol. vil, part 2 of the Géographie Universelle. 


2. The fullest and most recent account has been written in Greek by E. G. 
Mariolopoulos, The Climate of Greece (Athiriai, 1938). A paper in French, by the 
same author, gives a brief introduction to this work, ‘Apergu sur le climat de la 
Gréce’, in Bulletin de la Société belge d’ Astronomie, de Météorologie et de Physique 

du Globe, nos. 11 and 12 (Bruxelles, 1934). Other useful papers are: H. Renier, 
‘Die Niederschlagsverteilung in Siidosteuropa’, Memoires de la Societé de Géo- 
graphie de Belgrade, vol. 1 (Belgrade, 1933); A. N. Livathinos and E. G. Mariolo- 
poulos, ‘ Jahrlicher Gang und geographische Verteilung des Gewitters in Griechen- 
land’, Beitrdge zur Geophystk, vol. xxiv, parts 2-3 (Leipzig, 1929). 


3. Detailed information about the climate and weather conditions of Greece and 
the Aegean is to be found in the following publications of the British Meteorological 
Office: M.O. 3916, Weather in the Mediterranean, vol. 11, parts 7-12 (London, 
1936); M.O. 391¢, ‘Aids to Forecasting’, Weather in the Mediterranean, vol. 111 
(London, 1937). 


4. The Royal Observatory in Athfnai publishes statistics and maps in Bulletin 
mensuel météorologique de Il’Observatoire nationale d’Athénes, and in Annales de 
l’ Observatoire nationale d’Athénes. One of the most valuable publications is 
E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos, Atlas Climatique de la Gréce (Athénes, 
1935). Lhe text of these is in Modern Greek and French. 


Chapter IV 
VEGETATION 


Introduction: Herbaceous Communities: Forests: Brushwood Communities: 


Bibliographical Note 
INTRODUCTION 


The flora of Greece is closely related to that of the rest of the 
Balkan peninsula, and, via the numerous Aegean islands, to the flora 
of Anatolia (Fig. 63). Plant migration has been on the whole from 
western Asia to the Balkans and thence to central and north-western 
Europe. Only a few species found on the high mountains appear to 
have migrated south from the Alps and the Carpathians. 

The character of the natural vegetation is primarily determined 
by the climate. In the lowlands, temperature is high enough for 
plant growth all the year round; trees and many shrubs with suffi- 
ciently long roots to tap the soil waters at all seasons are evergreen. 
The leaves, however, are suited to reduce water loss under the 
strong summer sun. They are often small and narrow, sometimes 
mere spines. Some are protected by thick shiny skins, others by a 
close felting of hairs, and yet others store water and are thick and 
succulent. Many herbaceous plants have a winter season of growth. 
Flowers may be found throughout the winter, but autumn and more 
especially spring are the flowering seasons of most plants. The hot 
dry summer is the resting season. The vegetation of these areas is 
thus Mediterranean in type, with the plants able to withstand the 
summer drought. In the highlands of southern and central Greece, 
and at lower altitudes in the north, the character of the vegetation 
changes as summer rainfall and winter cold increase. Special pro- 
tection against drought is no longer necessary, but low winter tem- 
peratures impose a resting period. Deciduous trees appear on the 
middle slopes; still higher, conifers predominate, and at the highest 
altitudes pastures or a rock flora, often rich in endemic species, 
replace forest. The herbaceous plants of the highlands and of the 
more continental northern lowlands have a short period of spring 
and summer growth and the majority flower in early or mid-summer. 

The character of the soil to a lesser extent plays a part in deter- 
mining the natural vegetation types. The supply of soil water is 





Plate 61. Pines near Xildkastron 


The pine trees on the sandy shores of the Gulf of Korinthos, east of Xildkastron, are 
eaning inland as a result of the prevailing northerly winds. 








Plate 62. Marsh vegetation on the west coast of the Pelopénnisos 


(Che continuous sward of the damp depression contrasts with the open scrub of the dry chalk 
in the foreground. The photograph shows part of the shallow Agoulinitsa Lagoon which 
is being filled up by the growth of marsh plants. 














Plate 63. Muinuartia stellata on Mount Vardhotsia 


This kind of cushion plant is typical of much of the vegetation of high regions. It grow: 
usually on scree slopes of bare limestone, on ledges, or in crevices. The photograph wa: 
taken in June at an altitude of 6,500 ft. 





Plate 64. Asphodel 


The Asphodel is a common bulbous plant found in meadows and maquis, where its whit: 
flowers make a fine display in early spring. 
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influenced by the permeability of the rock; thus there is a marked 
difference between the limestone soils, which emphasize the dryness 
of a region, and the heavier clays which mitigate it. A species is often 
to be found growing on calcareous and siliceous soils alike, where 
temperature is high and rainfall sufficient, but the same species 
may be limited to siliceous soils at higher altitudes or in drier 
areas, where the climatic conditions are more rigorous. ‘Thus, 
though at a given altitude there may be a distinction between 
the Tertiary clays, the crystalline schists and the limestones, the 





Fig. 63. The chief routes of plant migration into south-eastern Europe 


Based on W. B. Turrill, The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula, p. 426 (Oxford, 
1929). 


distinction may well be due to resulting differences in the amount 
and temperature of the soil water and air, rather than to differences 
of soil chemistry. 

Though climate and soil are the most important natural factors 
determining the vegetation type, it is impossible to consider the 
natural vegetation of Greece without emphasizing the effect of man’s 
activities in modifying its character. He has drained much marsh- 
land, and, by cutting the trees and encouraging grazing animals, he 
has reduced the natural forests and extended the scrub. 

Since climate and soil conditions and the accessibility of areas to 
the depredations of man and his animals vary with altitude, the 
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vegetation zones of Greece can be broadly differentiated in terms of 
height above sea level. 

Within this division there is also regional variation, higher latitude 
to some extent having the same effects as increasing altitude. ‘The 
regional variations in vegetation correspond very closely to the 
regional variations in climate, as a comparison of Fig. 64 with Fig: 62 
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Fig. 64. Botanical divisions of the Balkan peninsula 
Based on W. B. Turrill, The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula, p. 350 (Oxford, 1929). 


reveals. ‘The most marked variations are between south and central 
Greece, which in vegetation as in climate are true Mediterranean in 
type, eastern Thessalia and lowland Makedhonia and Thraki which 
are transitional in character with a strong Mediterranean bias, and 
the Pindhos Mountains and the highlands of Makedhonia and 
Thraki, which show central European affinities in vegetation, both 
in character and species. 
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HERBACEOUS COMMUNITIES* 


The fertile soils of the coastal lowlands and of the inland plains 
and river valleys are regions of luxuriant vegetation, but most of the 
land is under crops. In addition to field crops, olives, figs, almonds, 
pomegranates, walnuts and mimosa, valued for their fruits or their 
shade, grow in groves or along the edges of the fields. ‘The practice 
of fallowing and the wide spacing of cultivated trees in groves allow 
a rich weed flora. The plants are mostly spring flowering and make 
carpets of colour in March and April. On dry banks, often forming 
a rough hedge, two natives of Mexico flourish, the agave (Plate 69) 
and the prickly pear. Introduced by the Venetians into Greece, 
these two plants have become completely naturalized and grow freely 
over wide areas. The prickly pear was sometimes planted round 
Frankish castles to serve as natural ‘barbed wire’. _ 

Hill sides are often terraced where conditions permit, especially - 
those facing seawards, and the sunny slopes of mountain valleys. 
Both in northern and southern Greece it is common to find slopes 
with a southerly or south-westerly aspect terraced and carefully 
cultivated, while, in the same valley, the shady slopes are covered 
with forest or scrub. 

While it is true that the greater part of Greece would under natural 
conditions be covered with more or less continuous woody com- 
munities of forest and tall brushwood, and before the advent of man 
probably was so covered, open communities dominated by low 
scrubby and herbaceous plants now occupy much of the area not 
under cultivation. Such communities are best called ‘semi-natural’, 
since they are composed, with very local exceptions, of native plants, 
but the structure of the vegetation is due primarily to the destruction 
of trees and shrubs by man, and to the prevention of regeneration of 
forest and brushwood by the flocks of sheep and goats. Herbs, 
annual and perennial, are naturally present in the lower strata of all 
except the densest forests and brushwoods, and a rich herb flora 
occurs at the margins of woods, in clearings, and in situations too 
steep or rocky for full tree growth. It is doubtless from such sources 
that species have spread in the course of past centuries to cover much 
larger areas, concomitant with the destruction of trees and bushes. 


* The botanical name of a plant is given when it is first fully discussed: the 
common English name if one exists is used subsequently. Appendix VI, p. 474, gives 
a list of the plants mentioned in the text with their botanical name, their common 
English name if any, and their common Greek name if known. 
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In many areas of pseudomaquis, phrygana and shiblyak (brushwood 
communities) the number of species of herbs far outnumbers the 
species of woody plants. Many herbs are protected from summer 
drought, and even more from the attacks of grazing animals, by 
growing in the clumps of kermes oak, Christ’s thorn, and other 
spiny or prickly plants (Plate 71). Others survive because they are 
poisonous (as species of spurge) or unpalatable (as species of mullein) 
to grazing animals. Destruction of woody plants has often been so 
great that herbs dominate the vegetation and the secondary com- 
munities so formed are themselves of an open type, varying in floristic 
composition not only with altitude and latitude but with local con- 
ditions. In the lowlands, the herbs are mostly members of typical 
Mediterranean genera with a certain number of species limited to 
- the eastern Mediterranean lands. On the mountains, however, there 
are a large number of Greek endemics (that is, of species not found 
in any country other than Greece), and often these have only a very 
limited range. Most of these high mountain plants are related to 
lowland species of Mediterranean distribution, and central European 
‘alpines’ are rare. Towards the northern boundaries, in [piros, 
Makedhonia, and 'Thraki, there are larger numbers of south-eastern 
and central European types than there are in southern Greece. 
Herbaceous vegetation of stony ground covers wide areas at all 
altitudes in southern Greece and the islands. 'Turf- or mat-forming 
grasses are rare, and meadows or closed pasture-lands at ail com- 
parable to those of central and western Europe appear only very 
locally. ‘This is partly due to the dry summers and partly to the 
prevalence of limestone. Many of the species of grasses are annuals 
‘which avoid the summer drought by an ephemeral development in 
spring, or are structurally adapted for living under dry conditions, 
at least for a part of the year. An unusually large number of herbs 
other than grasses have bulbs, tubers, corms, or other forms of 
underground stems. ‘Thus there are many species of grape hyacinth 
(Muscart), star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum), crocus (Crocus), fri- 
tillary (Fritillaria), Scilla, Romulea, Narcissus, Iris, garlic (Allium), 
tulip (Tulipa), autumn crocus (Colchicum), Gladiolus, etc. ‘These, 
together with many members of the buttercup, poppy, pink, crucifer, 
and pea families, amongst others, flower in the early spring or, in a 
less number, in the autumn. In spring, the stony ground may be, 
for a short time, a mass of colour from multitudes of such plants as 
these. Later, members of the daisy, deadnettle, borage, and mullein 
_ families tend to predominate but without giving mass effects. Special 
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mention should be made of pinks (Dianthus), campions (Silene), 
mulleins (Verbascum), thymes (Thymus), and knapweeds (Centaurea) 
which abound on stony hill slopes. In some parts eradication of 
utilizable plants, including those palatable to grazing animals, has 
been carried so far that much of the ground is bare or occupied only 
by species of spurge (Euphorbia), Asphodelus, and a few other plants 
which have not been exploited (Plate 64). 

The vegetation on rocks varies according to exposure and the nature 
of the substratum. The flora is particularly rich on partly shaded 
limestone rocks such as occur in some gorges. It is naturally in the 
hills and mountains that bare rock is most exposed and in limestone 
districts this tends, after forest destruction, to develop karst features 
(see p. 16) which are maintained by excessive grazing. The list of 
plants of rocky habitats is too long to give here, but a few striking 
or especially characteristic plants are: campanulas, saxifrages, violas, 
species of Potentilla, Sedum, Achillea, Draba, Asperula, Lotus, Acan- 
tholumon, Ranunculus, Silene, Dianthus, Cerastium, Minuartia (Plate 
63), Astragalus, and Arabs. 

Areas of sandy soil occur only locally in Greece and then usually 
in valleys in other than limestone districts. Thus, in some parts of 
Makedhonia there are deep deposits of sandy debris washed down 
from the hills and covered with a loose vegetation of grasses, clovers 
and other legumes, knapweeds (Centaurea spp.), knotgrasses (Poly- 
gonum spp.), and other plants. 

The waste lands within the cultivated areas are of three types: the 
coastal dunes, the salt marshes and the fresh-water marshes, and 
spreads of stony gravel along the rivers. Coastal sand dunes are 
sporadic; there are considerable sandy areas near Preveza on the 
Gulf of Arta and on the west coast of the Pelopdnnisos, and sand dunes 
along parts of the shores of Attiki, Makedhonia and Thraki. The 
dunes for the most part are bare except for xerophytic plants, usually 
of a creeping habit, and in southern and central Greece isolated 
stone pines and Aleppo pines. Salt marshes are often developed 
behind sand dunes in many areas, around the Gulf of Arta, along 
the west coast of the Pelopdénnisos, at Marathon and Faliron 
(known here as alipeda), and in Makedhonia and 'Thraki. Although the 
central areas of inland plains around the katavothres, which would 
be marshy in a natural state, are now largely drained, fresh-water 
marshes are locally extensive. There is a rich marsh vegetation 
in the lower river plains of Thraki and Makedhonia, in 'Thessalia, 
in the Sperkhidés valley, around the Gulf of Arta, in Attiki and 
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Lakonia. The characteristic plants of the sand dunes and of the salt 
and fresh-water marshes do no differ greatly from area to area or 
from those of similar habitats in other parts of Europe (Figs. 65, 66). 
River courses, as a rule, are not marshy but stony along the banks, 
and planes, poplars, willows, oleanders and terebinths grow there. 


SAND DUNES SALT MARSH FRESH-WATER MARSHES RIVER BED Soke 

ee 

Cakile. maritima ‘Linum maritimum Typha angustifolia Tamarix spp. 

Eryngium maritimum Euphorbia pubescens Alisma plantago-aquatica Nerium oleander Populus spp.' 

Medicago marina Lavatera cretica Scirpus tabernaemontam Vitex agnus-castus 

Euphorbia peplis Spergularia salina Scirpus maritimus Laurus nobilis 

Polygonum maritimum — Frankenia hirsuta Platanus orientalis 

Salsola kali Salix spp. 

Cyperus kali Populus spp. 

Pinus pinea - 


Fig. 65. Characteristic plants in sand dune and marsh communities in Attiki # *3 


bedi 


Based on W. B. Turrill, The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula, passim (Oxford, 1929). 
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Eryngium creticum Carex divisa Salicornia fruticosa Phalaris drundinacea Salix alba 
Eryngium maritimum Eryngium creticum Limonium virgatum Iris pseudacorus 
Matthiola tricuspidata E. maritimum Limonium vulgare Eleocharis palustris 
Cakile maritima Pancratium maritimum Goniolimon collinum Orchis palustris 
Salsola kali Marsdenia erecta Funcus acutus Lythrum salicaria 
Salicornia fruticosa Polygonum maritimum Scirpus maritimus 
Echinophora tenuifolia S. holoschoenus 
Frankenia hirsuta Cyperus longus 


Juncus bufonius 
Fig. 66. Characteristic plants in sand dune and marsh communities in Makedhonia 
Based on W. B. Turrill, The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula, passim (Oxford, 1929). 


FORESTS 


From 200 m. to the greatest heights in Greece forest and scrub cover 
the greater part of the surface. Woods are relatively more open in 
Mediterranean lands than in central Europe and therefore the 
undergrowth is richer. At all heights much land once forested is now 
bare, but three forest types are clearly differentiated, the Mediter- 
ranean evergreen, the mixed deciduous, and the fir. ‘The altitude limit 
of different trees varies widely in Greece; the rule that the higher the 
mountain mass the higher the limit of the trees holds good if allow- 
ance is made for latitude. Aspect is also an important factor, especi- 
_ally in relation to rain-bearing winds. In the main the tree limit is 
lowest in north-eastern Greece and highest on the well-watered 
western slopes of the Pindhos Mountains, the mountains of the 
 Peloponnisos and those of the Ionian islands (Fig. 67). 


GH (Greece) 8 
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Though few lands have suffered more severely from deforestation 
than Greece, trees, especially in the remoter mountain districts far — 
from the sea, still cover large areas. The Annuaire Statistique de la 
Gréce, 1938, gives the extent of forest land in 1937 in sq. km. as 
follows: | . 


















| Dhiamerismata Total State Other 
(regions) area forest | forests Copse | Mixed 
1. Sterea-Ellds 4,598 2,490 2,108 2,122 
and Evvoia 
2. Pelopénnisos* 2,725 1,998 Pee 13263 
3. Kikladhes — — — — 
4. Ionian Islands 98 18 80 24 
5. Thessalfa* 2,250 975 1275 70 
6. Makedhonia 6,145 4,216 1,929 929 
4. Ipiros 1,023 738 285 193 
8. Kriti 160 — 160 50 
g. Aegean Islands 450 15 435 89 
10. Thraki 1,730 1,022 108 335 












Total sq. km. 7 LOF 

















Broad 
leaved 
and 
Deci- ever- 
Dhiamerismata Greek | Black | Aleppo Chest-| duous | green 
(regions) fir pine pine Beech nut oaks oaks 
1. Stered-Ellas 1,104 18 1,861 26 8 583 997 
and Evvoia 
2. Pelopénnisos* 685 176 $235 — a 266 357 
3. Kikladhes — — — — — — — | 
4. lonian Islands 20 — 27 — — 3 48 
5. Thessalfa* 350 145 — 390 65 985 315 
6. Makedhonfia 36 399 541 5,255 I 2,177 536 
7. Ipiros 92 120 I 43 2 303 461 
8. Kriti — —_ 100 —_ a — 60 
g. Aegean Islands — 16 367 — — 20 47 
10. Thraki — 2 65 215 — 1,380 68 


Total in sq. km. | 2,287 877 4,197 1,929 283 6,717 | 2,889 


* The Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1938 has, by error, transferred the figures for the 
Pelopénnisos to Thessalfa, and those of Thessalfa to the Pelopénnisos. This mistake 
has been corrected in the tables given above. 


Makedhonia and Thraki have well-wooded highlands, mixed 
deciduous forests on the lower slopes, beech and coniferous forest at 
greater heights. Olimbos, Ossa and Pilion are wooded with oak, 
chestnut and pine: the Pindhos Mountains carry oaks and chestnuts 
on their middle slopes, firs and pines at higher altitudes: the 
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Othris Mountains have extensive oak forests. The accessible slopes of 
Attiki have been almost completely deforested, but Aleppo pines 
occur at low altitudes especially in the north-east, and the upper 
slopes of Parnis, Kithairon and Elikdn are fir covered. The forests 
of the Peloponnisos are more restricted: the higher mountain slopes 
are largely covered with Greek fir and Black pine, but the oak and 
chestnut woods of the middle slopes are fragmentary. Aleppo pines 
and stone pines are the characteristic trees of the north and west 
coastal plains, but here also extensive forests, apart from the great 
oak wood of Manoladha, are absent. Of the islands, Thasos and the 
Northern Sporadhes are still well wooded, the mountains of Lésvos, 
Khios, and Samos have broken forests of oak and pine. Limnos and 
the Kikladhes are very bare; such forests as they may once have had 
have long since been cut down. 


Mediterranean Evergreen Forest 


The woods from sea level to about 600 m. are chiefly formed of 
Aleppo pine, stone pine and evergreen oaks. 

The Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis) is a fairly large tree when 
growing in fertile soil and favourable conditions. It is of shapely, 
rather wide, pyramidal habit. However, it is often found on thin dry 
soils and much exposed to wind, and then becomes small, twisted 
and misshapen. It is not confined to any one type of soil and it 
grows on limestones, sandstones and crystalline schists and on the 
sandy stretches of the coast. The Aleppo pine is the chief forest tree 
of the coastal lowlands of the Mediterranean and is not found far 
inland or at great heights. It grows best at altitudes below 400 m., but 
jon coastal ranges it climbs to 1000 m. and more; at great heights, 
however, it is often reduced to a bush. The Aleppo pine usually forms 
‘rather open woods; it does not cast a dense shade so that the ground 
junder and between the trees is sunbaked and bare, or if the trees are 
jwidely spaced, covered with scrub undergrowth. The resin is used 
locally, to-day, as in Ancient Greece, to preserve wine, and the wine 
bof Attiki and of many districts of the Pelopdnnisos is very highly 
‘resinated, and is called retstna or retsindta. The tree occurs widely in 
'Greece; it is absent from the southern part of the Pelopdnnisos, but 
it is abundant along the west coast of Ilia, the north coast of Akhaia, 
on the isthmus of Korinthos and the coasts of Argolis. In central 
iGreece it is the characteristic tree of the eastern slopes of Pendelikon, 
bf the lower slopes of the Parnis-Kithairén-Elikén mountain group, 
ind good forests of it grow on the Tertiary hills of northern Evvoia. 












* 8-2 
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The lower seaward slopes of Pilion, Ossa, and Olimbos also have 
Aleppo pine trees, and it is the dominant tree of the islands of the 
Northern Sporadhes. It is found locally in sheltered places on the 


coasts of ‘Thraki and Makedhonia, especially in the eastern peninsulas — 


of Khalkidhiki. ‘The barbarous method used by the Greeks in 
collecting resin from the Aleppo pine has stunted and deformed a 
large proportion of the pines of southern mainland Greece. This 
is especially evident when one compares the tapped pines of the 
open hill-side with the untapped trees in protected areas such as 
the Royal Gardens, or the Grove at Olympia (Olimbia). 

The stone pine (Pinus pinea) belongs, like the Aleppo pine, to the 
Mediterranean area, but is much more limited in distribution. The 
young trees have a characteristically spherical habit; as they get older 
the lower branches die leaving a long straight trunk topped by a 
wide flat crown, hence the popular name ‘umbrella pine’. The tree 
casts a strong shadow and thus, when it grows in close woods, there 
is little or no undergrowth; the heat is tempered but the light is 
- insufficient for good herbaceous growth. In Greece the tree is rarely 
a forest builder, though probably its natural area has been reduced 
by deforestation. It is usually found singly or in small groups, is 
much more strictly confined to the seashore than the Aleppo pine, 
but occurs in the same areas as the latter tree. 

Two oaks are also important trees in the lowlands—the ilex oak 
or the holm oak (Quercus Ilex) and the Valona oak (Quercus Aegilops). 
These oaks, and most others in Greece, have recognizable acorns, 
but their leaves are very different from those of the English oak. 

The Valona oak grows on a variety of soils and forms extensive 
forests on the lower slopes of the hills, usually below 300 m. Excep- 
tionally, especially on well-watered western slopes, it forms forests 
to 700 m. The woods are generally open and are often used as 


grazing grounds. ‘They are found in Thraki, on the lower wetter — 
slopes of the mountains of western Greece, and in the Pelopdnnisos. — 


Valona oak grows over large areas in Akarnania, south of the Gulf of 
Arta; this area once supplied the French navy with much of its 


timber, and acorns are still one of the main exports of the region. — 
Two great forests occur in the Peloponnisos: one in the extreme — 
north-west stretches from Kato-Akhaia to Manolas, landwards from 


+ 
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the pine zone of the coast; the other is north of Yithion on the north- 
west shore of the Gulf of Lakonia. In Lésvos the Valona oak forms 
considerable woods in the north-west and around the Gulf of 


Kalloni. The island of Kéa is noted for its Valona oaks; here they are Fe 





pal 





Plate 65. Forested valley near Sérrai 


This valley, 3 miles north-east of Sérrai, is typical of many of the deep gorges in the high- 
lands of north-eastern Greece. The right-hand slope is heavily forested, probably with 
deciduous oaks; the left-hand slope has open scrub, with a group of planted cypresses. 





Plate 66. Abies cephalonica on the central Pindhos mountains 


This spruce takes its name from the island of Cephalonia (Kefallinia) where it is abundant 
on the mountain slopes. The trees in the foreground are young; those behind are older. 





Plate 67. Fully-grown Pinus Nigra 


This pine is commonly found over much of central and southern Europe and exists in a 
number of forms, e.g. the Corsican Pine and the Austrian Pine. The tree is frequently 
planted in England. 








Plate 68. Stunted Pinus Nigra 


Goats grazing on upland pastures destroy most of the vegetation and damage young pines. 
The pine in the foreground owes its peculiar shape to heavy grazing by these animals. 
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trees of cultivation and commerce. Elsewhere, though the tree is not 
cultivated, the woods are protected since the cups of the acorns are 
much used in tanning. The acorns have a sweet and nutty flavour and 
are eaten locally either raw or roasted. 

The ilex oak has a wide distribution and is found in numbers in 
the lower river valleys in most parts of Greece. Oriental planes, 
white poplars and black poplars occur mixed with the oaks in the 
river valleys, and planes, and sometimes poplars, mark wells and 
springs to an altitude of 1,300 m. They often stand out conspicuously 
in an otherwise bare countryside and, easily identified from a dis- 
tance, these groups of planes give a useful indication of the presence 
of water (Plate 70). 


Mixed Deciduous Forests 


The woods of Mediterranean type give place on the middle slopes 
of the mountains in central and southern Greece to deciduous trees, 
among which deciduous oaks and chestnut are dominant. In areas 
where the climate is not purely Mediterranean, deciduous oak woods 
replace the Aleppo pine and evergreen oak woods even at low alti- 
tudes, and it is these areas which are considered sere! in 
vegetation type (Fig. 67). 

Deciduous oak woods are well developed below 1,200 m. Quercus 
lanuginosa, an oak with downy leaves, grows in nearly all parts of 
Greece in hill and montane zones. Q. conferta is another widespread 
species and is not confined to the true Mediterranean domain. It is 
the dominant tree of the sandstone belts of the Pindhos, of many of 
the woods of north-western Thessalia, and is found in south Make- 
dhonia. In some islands oaks are important trees; in Naxos there are 
traces of former oak woods, in Samothraki oaks occur frequently on 
the middle slopes, here again the relics of an extensive forest. In 
Samos the forest trees are mainly oak and pine. On the karst lands 
of I[piros mixed manna-ash and oak woods are common. The manna- 
ash (Fraxinus Ornus) is often found locally dominant mixed with 
oak, Quercus lanuginosa, the Durmast oak (Q. sessiliflora) and the 
furkey oak (Q. Cerris), and with hornbeam (Carpinus orientalis and 
C. Betulus). Of more limited distribution the Macedonian oak 
(Quercus macedonica) occurs in parts of [piros and Makedhonia as 
a dominant tree associated with the same species as the manna-ash. 
The manna-ash woods and the Macedonian oak woods are character- 
istic of the area with a transitional type of climate and a certain 
summer rainfall. 
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ConiFEROUS FOREST 
Abies cephalonica 
Pinus nigra 


Decipuous Forest 


Quercus conferta, Q. lanuginosa, 
Fraxinus excelsior, Castanea sativa 


800 m: 


MEDITERRANEAN FOREST 
Quercus Ilex, Q. coccifera 


600 m. 
Pinus halepensis and maquis 
ro 
a 


Pinus halepensis, P. pinea 


1. Typical tree and forest zonation in the Mediterranean domain (after Turrill) 








1500 m. CONIFEROUS FOREST AND BEECH FOREST 


Abies cephalonica, Fagus sylvatica 


Decipuous ForREsT 

(a) Fraxinus Ornus, Quercus lanuginosa, 
Carpinus orientalis (Karst lands) 

(b) Quercus lanuginosa, Q. macedonica, 
Q. sessiliflora (Makedhonia, I{piros) 


800 m. 


Oak woods and pseudomaquis 


2. Typical tree and forest zonation in transitional areas. (Mountains of central 
Greece, Ipiros and Makedhonfa) 






CONIFEROUS FOREST 
Abies alba, Picea Abies 


1800 m. 


BEECH FOREST 
Fagus sylvatica 


Mrxep Decipuous Forest 
Fraxinus excelsior, Ulmus spp., Acer spp, 


800 m. 


600 m: 
Decrbuous Oaks 


Quercus Cerris, Q. conferta, 
O.Robur, Q. sessiliflora 


3. Typical tree and forest zonation in central European domain (after Turrill). 
(Parts of northern Pindhos and mountains of Thraki) 


Fig. 67. Forest communities in Greece 


Based on W. B. Turrill, The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula, p. 136 (Oxford, 
1929). 
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The Spanish chestnut (Castanea sativa) grows best on siliceous 
soils, the crystalline schists of eastern Greece and the slates and 
sandstones of the folded mountain area of the west. Chestnut woods 
occur in southern Makedhonia, on the middle slopes of Olimbos, 
Ossa and Pilion, and Dhélfi in Evvoia. It is found in the Sperkhids 
valley and, mixed with the English species of hornbeam, ash, and 
beech, it is the dominant tree of many of the upper Pindhos valleys. 
In the Pelopdnnisos, extensive chestnut woods are found on the 
outcrops of sandstone and conglomerates on the western flanks of 
the mountains of Akhaia and on the crystalline rocks of the Parnon 
and Taiyetos ranges. An especially large forest gives its name to 
Kastanitsa, a village on the eastern slopes of Parnon. 

The horse chestnut (Aesculus Hippocastanum) has a limited dis- 
tribution in montane woods of Ipiros, Thessalia and Fthidtis. 

Woods of beech (Fagus sylvatica) occur widely only on higher 
slopes where climatic conditions are similar to those of central 
Europe. The beech is not found in southern Greece even in the 
mountains, and the mixed beech-oak woods on the slopes of Mt 
Oiti and the Oxia Mountains are said to be the most southerly in 
Europe. | 

The deciduous woods have a considerable undergrowth. The 
sumac (Rhus coriaria) is a common tree of the underwood, especially 

on dry stony slopes between 650 and 1,000 m. in the Pelopdnnisos. 
The Judas tree (Cercis siliquastrum), Ostrya carpinifolia, a small 
tree with leaves and male catkins like those of the hornbeam and with 
female catkins resembling hops, wild pear (Pyrus communis) and the 
bay tree (Laurus nobilis), are common in oak woods. Most of the 
-common plants of the pseudomaquis occur too; indeed, especially on 
the karst lands, there is no well-defined limit between woods and 
scrub. In the oak woods of the central Pelopédnnisos the common 
bracken grows very thickly and to a great height. In both the 
deciduous and coniferous forests, gorges, ravines, rock surfaces and 
clearings provide a favourable habitat for flowering bulbs and other 
herbs. Crocuses, irises, tulips, fritillaries, asphodels, campanulas, 
anemones, veronicas, and a host more make sheets of colour on the 
mountain sides in spring and summer. 


Coniferous Forest 


The dominant tree of the high altitude forests of Greece is the fir. 
At about 600 m. the fir replaces the deciduous trees in limestone areas 
_ of Mediterranean climate, and above 1,400 m. covers large tracts on 
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all soils in northern as well as southern Greece. The altitudinal limit 
of the firs varies widely and is probably related to the dominant 
winds, the rainfall maxima, the height of the mountains and their 
accessibility to man. 

Woods of Greek fir (Abzes cephalonica) and its varieties, and of 
intermediates between the Greek and white fir (Abzes alba), clothe the 
higher slopes of the Athos peninsula, the mountains of Makedhonia, 
[piros, Thessalia, and are also markedly characteristic of the high 
calcareous mountains of central and southern Greece. Kefallinia has 
magnificent forests of these firs; the limestone belts of the central 
Pindhos range carry forests of firs; the upper forests of the Othris 
mountains, and their continuation, the mountains of central Evvoia 
are fir-clad. So also are the broad high shoulders of Parnassds, with 
here and there a splendid specimen of the Greek fir (Plate 66) 
often standing isolated. Firs succeed pines and oaks on the upper 
slopes of Elikén and Parnis. The fir is the dominant tree of the high 
mountains of the Pelopdnnisos: the limestone regions of Erimanthos, 
Aroania and Killini, the mountains of central Arkadhia and the 
calcareous massif of Parnon all have extensive fir forests. Most of 
the Aegean islands do not reach the fir forest belt, but Thasos has 
fir forests which cover all the upper slopes except the highest peaks. 

The only other forest-forming tree of these altitudes is the Black 
pine (Pinus nigra), found almost exclusively on siliceous soils from 
700 to 1,700 m. It is a tall dark tree with a straight trunk much in 
demand for ship masts. The Black pine, since it avoids limestone 
areas, is less widespread than the firs, but it is found, sometimes 
mixed with firs, sometimes alone, forming thick forest on the 
crystalline massifs. It forms the high forest of Olimbos, and of the 
mountains of northern Evvoia; it occurs in the Pindhos region in 
[piros, and in Staklia, Aitolia. In the Peloponnisos the Black pine 
is found on the outcrops of crystalline schist of Killini and Parnon 
and forms thick forest over large areas in the Taiyetos mountains. 
The mountains of Samos carry forests of Black pine, and it forms the 
dominant tree of the forested heights of Lésvos between the Gulfs 
of Yéras and Kalloni (Plates 67, 68). 

The thick pine and fir forests have little or no undergrowth, but, 
where the trees are more openly spaced, juniper, hawthorn, and 
a small-leaved lime, stunted to a low bush, form a shrub layer. 
Plants with conspicuous flowers are still numerous at these heights: 
crocus, tulips, scilla, cyclamen, irises, gentians, campanylas and 
anemones appear in spring and summer. 
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BRUSHWOOD COMMUNITIES 


A brushwood type of vegetation covers more than half the land 
surface of Greece, and it is significant that the dominant plants 
of these communities have common names in modern Greek (see 
Appendix vit). 

Brushwood is found on once forested land; forest fires, long- 
continued cutting for timber and fuel, and over-grazing by animals 
have caused extensive deforestation. Natural regeneration of forests 
is dificult. The annual variation of precipitation is great; moreover, 
the total amount is barely adequate for tree growth on porous soils. If 






HicH Mountain BrusHwoopD 


Juniperus communis, 
Daphne oleoides, Prunus prastrata 


PSEUDOMAQUIS 
Juniperus oxycedrus 
J. drupacea 
Quercus coccifera 


Magulis iN PHRYGANA (dry areas) 
Arbutus Unedo | Coridothymus capitatus 
A.<Andrachne | Poterium spinosum 
Thymelaea tartonraira 
Spartium junceum | Genista acanthoclada 
Cercis siliquastrum | Satureia thymbra 
Myrtus communis \ Thymelaea hirsuta 

| 

| 

| 

\ 






800 m 


Erica arborea 





300 m. Ros Olea europaea Quercus coccifera 
caer ioe Juniperus phoenicea 
— vie % oe” Quercus Ilex 
Neriw™ ye QO. cocctfera 
Pinus halepensts V 


Typical brushwood zonation, southern and central Greece 


Fig. 68. Brushwood communities in southern and central Greece 
Based on W.B. Turrill, The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula, passim (Oxford, 1929). 


Phrygana replaces maquis where the vegetation is much cut or heavily grazed, 
especially on dry soils. Pseudomaquis replaces both at about 800 m. 


rainfall is below the average for one or two seasons many young trees 
die, and even in normal years many more are eaten by voracious goats. 

The plants of the brushwood are able to withstand dry con- 
ditions; they have deep or spreading roots, small leaves, some with 
leathery or waxy coverings, while spines, thorns and aromatic sap 
occur in many species. 

The brushwood communities vary widely in character; some are 
dense and impenetrable, others are open and sparse; in some the 
plants are 2-3 m. high, in others they form tight cushions growing 
close to the ground. Four types of scrub may be distinguished in 
Greece: maquis, pseudomaquis, phrygana and shiblyak (Figs. 63, 69). 
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True maquis occurs genérally in the same regions as the Mediter- 
ranean forest which it replaces—that is, on lower slopes near the coast, 
though it extends some way inland and to fairly high altitudes in 
southern and central Greece. Its upper limit is not clearly defined 
though it is usually well developed only below 1,000 m. Pseudo- 
maquis, formed of hardier shrubs, replaces maquis at higher altitudes 
in the south and even at low levels in the north. Where the 
vegetation is kept down by browsing sheep and goats and by the 
cutting of brushwood for fuel both maquis and pseudomaquis 
degenerate into phrygana, a term given to areas covered by low- 
growing and widely spaced bushes. Phrygana is found especially 
where soils are thin and poor, but it is doubtful whether it is ever a 
climax vegetation type. It corresponds to the type of vegetation 
known as garrigue in the western Mediterranean. ‘The shiblyak is a 
community of deciduous woody plants and is found only at high 
altitudes in the Mediterranean climate of south and eastern Greece, 
but it is common in the hill zones of the transitional areas of 


Thessalia, Makedhonia and Thraki. 


Maquis 

Maquis can form a complete ground cover 2-3 m. high, and if 
one or more of the many thorny and spiny and prickly species is 
dominant, it may make an almost impenetrable region. Here and 
there from a sea of evergreen bushes rises a tree, an Aleppo pine or 
a tall specimen of the ilex oak. Many of the common plants of the 
maquis have very varying habits. 

Madguis grows best on the siliceous soils and in the better watered 
areas, and is found more highly developed and over greater areas in 
western than eastern Greece. It is restricted in Makedhonia and 
Thraki to limited coastal areas protected from the north winds; it is 
found here and there along the Aegean coast of 'Thraki, on the lower 
slopes of Mt Athos, and in southward-facing bays of the Khalkidhiki 
peninsula. ‘he deforested lower slopes of the crystalline mountains 
of Olimbos, Ossa and Pilion and the crystalline schists of southern 
Evvoia are covered with dense maquis. This is a region of locally 
higher rainfall, since the prevalent north-east winds are here onshore 
(Fig. 59). In [piros true maquis does not extend high or far inland 
except in sheltered river valleys; the limiting effects of the cold winds 
of the Pindhos show clearly. In Akarnania and Aitolia it is well 
developed on the slate and sandstone belts, and large areas of dense 
maquis occur around the Gulf of Amvrakia and along the coasts of 
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Aitolia. It is a vegetation form found extensively in the Pelopénnisos, 
in the Argolis peninsula and in the Parnon region. In the north and 
east Aegean islands thick maquis covers the deforested zones. It is 
well developed in the North Sporadhes, Thasos and Samothraki, and 
covers large tracts of volcanic rocks in southern Lésvos. Very thick 
aromatic scrub is also found in eastern Samos. 


Characteristic Plants of the Maquis. 'The maquis is a mixed community, one plant 
is rarely dominant though particular groups of plants are characteristic of particular 
areas. Along the watercourses, on the pebbles brought down by the torrents, oleander 
maquis flourishes. The oleander (Nerium Oleander) is the dominant species of this 
community, and in summer many river valleys are ribbons of rose red blossoms 
across bare rock country. With the oleander, the bay tree (Laurus nobilis), the 
strawberry tree (Arbutus Unedo), and the ilex oak are usually found. The Chaste 
tree (Vitex Agnus-castus) is a low bush with scented aromatic leaves and most 
commonly with deep blue flowers, though these may be pink or white. It is also 
-common on stony ground along river beds especially near the sea. It has supple 
stems used all over Greece for basket weaving. 
The drier slopes of the hills have at low altitudes a great variety of maquis plants. 
The commonest plants are the myrtle (Myrtus communis), the lentisc (Pistacia 
Lentiscus), Spanish broom (Sparteum junceum), the tree heath (Erica arborea), 
the heath (E. verticillata Forsk.), Calycotome villosa, the Kermes oak (Quercus cocci- 
fera), the wild olive, the Judas tree, and numerous species of cistus. The lentisc 
grows from sea level to about goo m. and yields a sticky resin, the much-valued 
gum-mastic. The gum is used commercially as an ingredient of varnish for oil 
paintings; locally it is used to flavour the liqueur mastika, and mixed with sugar is 
eaten as a sweetmeat. The Spanish broom is more strictly confined to lower slopes, 
and is rare above 600 m. The heaths grow to greater heights, but almost always 
avoid limestone soils. The tree heath at its maximum development is about 3 m. 
high; it is rarely found in tree form above about 300 m., but persists to great 
heights far beyond the maquis zone, eventually reduced to minute proportions. The 
heath, Erica verticillata, is a smaller plant, and its bright pink flowers in autumn 
and spring are a valued source of honey for bees. It grows to 1,000 m. in Attiki 
and to 2,000 m. in Kriti, and it is commoner in northern Greece than the tree heath. 

Calycotome is a gorse-like plant growing about 2 m. high and armed with formidable 
spines. It grows freely on rocky hillsides and makes them a blaze of yellow in the 
spring. The Kermes oak is a most ubiquitous plant; it grows on every soil in every 
- situation and is not only common in many maquis communities but is one of the most 
widespread dominants of the pseudomaquis and is found also in phrygana. This 
prickly-leaved oak may be of any size from a tall shapely tree 15 m. high to a small 
cushion. It derives its name from a scarlet berry, really a gall produced by an insect, 
which it bears as abundantly as acorns. The ‘berry’ was an important article of 
commerce as the source of a scarlet dye much used by Byzantine and Italian dyers. 


| Pseudomaquts 

Beyond the climatic limit of true maquis a plant community often 
differentiated as pseudomaquis is found. It occurs above the maquis 
in central and southern Greece in all the regions mentioned, and 
often succeeds phrygana at altitudes high enough to give protection 
from human interference. Pseudomaquis is much more widespread 
than maquis in northern Greece and covers wide areas on the hills 


of Makedhonia. 
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Plants of the Pseudomaquis. The pseudomaquis is not a degenerate form of 
maquis, and is often quite as luxuriant as maquis in growth. The hardier species 
of the maquis are common to both communities, but the myrtle, arbutus, heath 
lentisc and wild olive disappear while the Macedonian oak, box (Buxus sempervirens), 
terebinth (Pistacia terebinthus), Funiperus excelsa, Fasminum fruticans and the 
cherry-laurel (Prunus laurocerasus) are common in pseudomaquis but rare in 
maquis. 

The pseudomaquis, like the maquis, is a mixed community, but unlike maquis it 
usually has one plant very definitely dominant in one area. The dominant plant, 
however, varies from place to place. The Kermes oak is the dominant plant in many 
areas, and the lower slopes of the hills behind Thessaloniki have impenetrable 
thickets of this prickly oak. Junipers are also common dominants; Juniperus 
oxycedrus is a plant of wide distribution and almost pure communities occur in 
many areas. ¥. excelsa is a common dominant of the pseudomaquis in Makedhonia 
and Thraki and #. drupacea in central and southern Greece. The Macedonian oak 
builds pseudomaquis communities in parts of Ipiros and Makedhonfa. Climbing 
plants are common: Clematis cirrhosa, Hedera Helix and Smilax aspera twine 
themselves about the taller plants and add greatly to the difficulty of passage 
through the brushwood. 

Ecologically, pseudomaquis stands between maquis and shiblyak, and in parts 
of Makedhonfa the one passes into the other with no marked division. 








SHIBLYAK 

Paliurus spina- Christi 
Cotinus coggygria 
Quercus lanuginosa 
Syringa vulgaris 
Berberis vulgaris 
Rhus coriaria 

Prunus nana 
Viburnum Lantana 
Cercts siliquastrum 


| 
| 
PsEUDOMAQUIS | 
A Juniperus oxycedrus | 
J. excelsa | 
| Buxus sempervirens 
PHRYGANA | Quercus macedonica | 
A Poterium spinosum | Q. coccifera | 
Astragalus spp. Pistacia terebinthus 
Quercus coccifera Jasminum fruticans NV 


V NY 
Arbutus'Unedo, A.’Andrachne, . 


Erica verticillata, Calycotome villosa, 
Juniperus oxycedrus, Buxus sempervirens 


Typical brushwood zonation, Makedhonfa and Thraki 


600 m. 







20 m. 


Fig. 69. Brushwood communities in northern Greece 
Based on W.B. Turrill, The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula, passim (Oxford, 1929). 


The brushwood communities of Makedhonfa and Dhitikf Thraki show more 
variation than in the south. Maquis occurs only in sheltered places near the coast. 
Pseudomaquis replaces maquis and phrygana inland and at greater altitudes; 
deciduous shiblyak replaces pseudomaquis in higher regions. 


Phrygana 


Wherever conditions are adverse to luxuriant plant growth the 
maquis and pseudomaquis are replaced by phrygana. Thorny and 
woody plants, with thick and spiny leaves, grey-green in colour, and 
with resinous and often aromatic sap, grow in low bushes with bare 





Plate 69. Agaves, olives and cypresses 


The photograph shows the road from Mistrds on the plain of Lakonia, with the Taiyetos 
mountains in the background. On the right are Agave americano and olives; in the centre 
cypresses, and behind them, Thuyas. 





Plate 70. Oriental plane 


The Oriental plane is a tree commonly found near wells and villages. Its lofty, wide- 
spreading branches provide welcome shade in the hot, clear summers. It is occasionally 
: planted in England. 








Plate 71. Quercus coccifera, on the slopes of Olimbos 


Quercus coccifera grows to a height of 20 ft. in favourable situations. Here, as in most of the 
Mediterranean region, it exists in the form of a low bush—the result of cutting for fire- 
wood, burning, grazing and exposure at high altitudes. 





Plate 72. Alpine meadowland 


The view shows part of the plateau of Olimbos at a height of about 7,500 ft. Note the 
tussocky character of the vegetation. 


SO 
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patches of rock between them. ‘The phrygana, if not in flower, hardly 


colours the mountain slopes, but it does provide some sparse pasture 


for sheep and goats, some herbs for saldta for man and a little fuel 
and litter. 

This type of vegetation occurs widely in Greece. On the lower hill 
slopes of ‘Thraki, Makedhonia, and ‘Thessalia it replaces pseudo- 
maquis on dry and accessible sites. Phrygana vegetation is typically 
developed on the hills of Attiki, where tree and shrub cutting from 
classical times has destroyed both forest and maquis. Imittdés, Pende- 
likon, and Elikén have poor maquis vegetation at the best, and true 
phrygana covers most of their lower slopes. In parts of Aitolia, and 
on the isthmus of Korinthos the limestone soils, even at sea level, 
have an almost desert barrenness, broken only by clumps of grey- 
green plants. Phrygana vegetation covers much of the surface of the 
Ionian islands and of the Kikladhes. Here the summers are long and 
dry, and the slopes in many islands are so steep that the soil is washed 
away by winter rains. Thus the vegetation, constantly exploited 
by man, cannot form a continuous cover. ‘Skiros, Yioura, and some 
of the other small islands of the Sporadhes, show true phrygana 
vegetation, while the limestone plateau of Khios supports only 
such plants as marjoram, thyme and Poterium spinosum. 


Plants of the Phrygana. The most common dominant plants of the phrygana are 
thyme and a small bush of the rose family, Poterium spinosum. Cretan thyme 
(Coridothymus capitatus Reichb.) is a stiff under-shrub usually about 4 m. high, but 
where goats are absent it grows to twice that height and forms a rounded shapely 
bush. Poterium spinosum L. grows 4-1 m. high, and its flowers are rather like 
those of the common burnet. It is a very prickly plant, and growing knee high it 
makes walking unpleasant if it is at all thick. It is cut and used as fuel, and in some 


places, where wine is exported, as packing for bottles. 


Many smaller plants of low- -growing bushy habit are associated with these two. 
Marjoram (Origanum onites L.) is very common in central and southern Greece: it 
is known in Greece as rigdni. Kermes oak, reduced to small bush in size, and many 
cistuses belong to this community as well as to the maquis. Cistus salviifolius L., 
Cistus creticus L., Cistus monspeliensis L. and Cistus parviflorus Lam. are all common 
in Attiki. French lavender (Lavendula Stoechas L.), Genista (Genista acanthoclada 
DC.), Stachys (Stachys cretica L.) Savory (Satureta Thymbra L.), two little shrubs 
of the Daphne family (Thymelaea hirsuta L., and Thymelaea tartonraira), are all 
usual plants of the dry bare areas. 


Shiblyak 


Shiblyak is a Serbian word used in variant forms throughout the 
Balkans to describe deciduous brushwood of central European type. 
In central and southern Greece it is only found at high altitudes, but 
in the more continental climate of Makedhonia and ‘Thraki it is 
sometimes found in the lowlands. Dense thickets of the Christ’s 
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thorn occur in parts of the Axids and Strimén plains, sometimes 
replaced higher up the slopes, where the soil is drier, by pseudo- 
maquis dominated by the Kermes oak and Juniperus oxycedrus. 

The most common dominant of shiblyak vegetation within Greek boundaries is 
the Christ’s thorn (Paliurus spina-Christi). It grows to 3 m. in favourable situations 
and, with its long curved spines, makes impenetrable thickets. Othex characteristic 


plants are Cotinus coggygria, Quercus lanuginosa, lilac (Syringa vulgaris), the common 
barberry (Berberis vulgaris), and sumac (Rhus coriaria). 


Vegetation above the Tree Limit 


Only a small area in Greece lies above the limit of tree growth. High 
mountain brushwood occupies part of this region, a community 
dominated by the common English species of juniper (funztperus 
communis) and Daphne oleoides. In northern Greece high mountain 
meadowland is well developed, especially in the Pindhos region, and 
is much valued as summer pasture for flocks. In southern Greece 
true mountain pastures are rare, and the limestone peaks are bare 
except for rock vegetation growing in the cracks. Here species of 
Campanula, Silene, Alyssum and stonecrop when in flower make 
streaks of colour against .the bare surface of the rock (Plate 72). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The most comprehensive description of the vegetation of Greece is W. B. Turrill, 
The Plant Life of the Balkan Peninsula (Oxford, 1929). A general account is given 
in A. F. W. Schimper, Pflanzengeographie auf physiologischer Grundlage, 3rd ed. 
edited by F. C. von Faber, Band 11 (Jena, 1935). Both of these books give selected 
bibliographies of the more important specialised works on the region. A more up 
to date account may be found in M. Rikli, Das Pflanzenkleid der Mittelmeerlander 


(Bern, 1942). 
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Chapter V 
ANCIENT GREECE 


Prehistoric Greece: The Beginnings, about 3000 B.c.; The Minoan and Mycenean 
Civilizations, 3000-1100 B.c.; The Dorian Invasions, 1100-800 B.C. 

The Rise of the Greek City States: The Growth of the City State, after 800 B.c.; 
Greek Colonization, 770-550 B.c.; The Rise of Hellenic Civilization. 

Classical Greece: The Persian Wars; The Athenian Empire and the Peloponnesian 
War; The Civilization of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.c. 

Macedonian and Hellenistic Greece: The Empire of Alexander the Great; Political 
History after the death of Alexander, 323-146 B.c.; Hellenistic Civilization. 

Roman Greece: Graeco-Roman Political and Economic Development; Graeco- 
Roman Civilization. 

Bibliographical Note. 


PREHISTORIC GREECE 


Greek history, properly speaking, begins about 800 B.c., but Greek 
origins go back for more than two thousand years before that 
date. Civilizations had succeeded one another and had left material 
remains. Though it is not possible to speak of a historical back- 
ground to those remains, it is possible, by piecing together the 
evidence of archaeology, mythology, tradition and legend, to gain a 
more or less coherent picture, at least in outline, of the general course 
of events. For the earlier phases, the principal evidence is, for 
obvious reasons, supplied by archaeological excavation, but the inter- 
pretation of this evidence is naturally somewhat speculative. 


The Beginnings, about 3000 B.C. 


The earliest inhabitants of Greece of whom we have any know- 
ledge were in a pre-metal stage of civilization. Their settlements 
extended from Thessaly, where they were most densely concentrated, 
through Boeotia at least as far south as Corinth. Their tools and 
weapons were of stone, and their pottery, both plain and painted, 
was of exceptionally fine quality. The origin of this civilization re- 
‘mains obscure in the absence of a close parallel elsewhere. 

A second phase of the pre-metal civilization followed, during which 
settlement was more widely distributed, covering many parts of 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Boeotia, Corinthia; and there was one settlement, 
at least, in Arcadia (Fig. 70). Many of the earlier sites continued to 


; 
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be occupied, but since the pottery was now quite different, and since 
a new style of house was in use, the arrival of a new people has been 
inferred. From detailed resemblances between their pottery, tools, 
and utensils, to those in use farther north, especially in the region 
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Fig. 70. Prehistoric sites in Greece, 3000-1600 B.C. 


Based on: (1) S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria, folding map (Oxford, 1926); 
(2) D. Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, plate 1 (Leipzig und Berlin, 1921); 
(3) W. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, p. xxii (Cambridge, 1939); (4) J. D. S. 
Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete: an introduction, pp. 36, 278 and 282 (London, 
1939). 


The mainland sites are pre-Mycenean; those of Crete and the islands are Early and 
Middle Minoan. 





of the Middle Danube, it has been further deduced that this civiliza- 


tion originated in that part of Europe, and spread southwards to 
Greece. 
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The Minoan and Mycenean Civilizations, 3000-1100 B.C. 


The use of metal (first copper, then bronze), already long familiar 
in the East, had been spreading westwards and had reached the coast 
of Asia Minor. From here, it was carried, early in the third mil- 
lennium B.c., by what seems to have been a mass migration of people 
to Greece, overland through Macedonia into Thessaly, and by sea 
via the islands to central Greece and Crete. 

The Minoan Civilization. 'This third civilization carried with it 
the seeds of development, which reached their full flowering in Crete. 
The geographical position of the island favoured intercourse with 
Egypt and the East, and, owing to this intercourse and to their own 
natural talents, the Cretans made a rapid advance in knowledge and 
skill. In their spacious palaces, designed for comfort and convenience, 
life seems to have been easy and serene. The arts flourished, especially 
those of the lapidary, the goldsmith, the worker in ivory, the fresco 
painter and the vase painter; and such a degree of excellence was 
reached in these arts that Cretan civilization can be compared with, 
and in some respects surpasses, that of Egypt or Sumeria. ‘The centre 
of all this splendour was the great palace of Cnossus; other palaces 
were at Phaestus, Ayia Triadha, and Mallia. That the Cretans were 
familiar with the art of writing is proved by the hundreds of clay 
tablets, inscribed either with pictographs which may represent words 
or (and these are later) with linear signs which may represent syllables, 
found in the ruins of Cnossus. 

The Minoan civilization, so called after the legendary king Minos, 
seems to have been based on sea power and on sea-borne trade; 
and evidence has been found of Minoan contacts not only with 
Greece, Syria and Egypt but with lands as far distant as Sicily and 
Spain. Perhaps it was the sense of security given them by their navy 
which allowed the islanders to leave unfortified their palaces and the 
towns which clustered around them. Consequently, when invasion 
came, after a thousand years of peaceful development, it found them 
unprepared. 

The Mainland Civilization. On the mainland, development was 
much less rapid. ‘The immigrants of the early third millennium B.c. 
settled in the neighbourhood of Corinth, in Argolis, and on the 
island of Aegina. From here they spread northwards into Boeotia 
and the Sperchios valley and southwards as far as Messenia, and, 
eventually, westwards to Ithaca and Levkas in the Ionian islands 
(Fig. 71). ‘Their standard of living was not high; and their settlements 
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were small, not more than villages, and only rarely fortified. ‘Their 
potters produced vases of extraordinarily fine quality, but usually 
undecorated: simple gold ornaments have been found in their tombs. 

The Achaeans. About 2000 B.c. signs of upheaval appear on the 
mainland. At some sites, marks of a general conflagration, houses 
of a new type built on the debris of the earlier, new styles of pottery, 
and different burial customs, indicate a change of population. Con- 
verging lines of evidence make it likely that this upheaval was caused 
by the entry into central and southern Greece of the Achaeans, a 
Greek-speaking people, perhaps from Thessaly or Macedonia, or 
even from beyond. ‘The earlier civilization collapsed and the new, 
which was to prevail for four hundred years, took its place. It seems 
to have been materially poorer than the civilization which it dis- 
placed; its plain pottery is characterized by a dull uniformity; its 
painted pottery is lifeless; and there is no sign of progress anywhere. 

The Mycenaean Civilization. ‘The contact of this Achaean civiliza- 
tion with that of Crete produced great changes, and, from about 
1600 B.C. onwards, palaces very like the Minoan were being built 
for the Achaean nobles of the mainland; Minoan artists were de- 
corating them and Minoan craftsmen were supplying objects of 
luxury. ‘Thus arose the civilization known as Mycenaean, which was 
Minoan material civilization taken over wholesale by people who 
had little of their own. Some adaptation was bound to be made, 
and this is illustrated by the difference between the palaces and tombs 
of the mainland and those of Minoan Crete itself. The Minoan 
palace is rather a confused medley of rooms and corridors which 
seems to have grown rather than to have been planned. ‘The Myce- 
naean palace, on the other hand, gives the impression of having been 
planned; and planned in relation to the megaron or hall, in which 
stood the hearth; the hall was approached by a series of vestibules, 
broad stairways and ramps leading directly from the main gateway 
in the circuit wall. The reason for this arrangement was probably 
religious, the hearth having a sacred and symbolic character, and 
being the focus of the life of the palace. Mycenaean palaces too, in 
contrast to Minoan, were strongly fortified in conformity with the 
quasi-feudal character of Achaean society. 

There are differences also between the shape and structure of 
Mycenaean and Minoan tombs; the former are beehive in shape, the 
latter are rectangular. Mycenaean gold ornaments, especially those 
found in profusion in the shaft graves at Mycenae, though the 
patterns of their decoration are often derived from Minoan art, 
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have a barbaric appearance, which is quite un-Minoan, and suggests 
that the Minoan goldsmiths made them in that particular way in 
order to satisfy the tastes of their Mycenaean employers. Vase 
painters, too, departed from Minoan standards, both by adopting 














Fig. 71. Prehistoric sites in Greece, 1600-1200 B.C. 


Based on: (1) S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria, folding map (Oxford, 1926); 
D. Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, plate 1 (Leipzig und Berlin, 1921); 


(3) J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete: an introduction, pp. 284 and 288 
(London, 1939). 


The mainland sites are Mycenean; those of Crete and the islands are Late Minoan. 


Achaean shapes for their vases, and by adding human and animal 
figures to Minoan patterns. 


The increasing luxury and magnificence of Achaean society, which 
seems to have reached its climax about two hundred years after the 
first contact with Crete, presupposes great wealth, acquired in all 
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probability by conquest or piracy, or both. So far, relations with 
Crete seem to have been peaceful, but given a society like the 
Achaean, acquisitive and military, and Minoan society, also acquisi- 
tive but relying on sea power, an ultimate clash was inevitable. That 
such a clash occurred can be inferred from the wholesale destruction 
and sack of the Cretan palaces, which took place, on archaeological 
evidence, about 1400 B.c., and which can hardly be attributed to any 
but Achaeans. The enlargement and embellishment of the palaces 
of Mycenae and Tiryns, the strengthening of their fortifications, and 
the construction of the ‘Treasury of Athens’, all of which occurred 
about this date, was probably a natural sequel to the destruction of 
a rival and the acquisition of new riches. 

The Trojan War. Achaean power, now heir to the Minoan, con- 
tinued to expand for the next two hundred years. About 1200 B.C. 
an expedition in which most of the Achaean nobility took part was 
launched. Ostensibly it sought to avenge the abduction of Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, by Alexander (Paris) of Troy, 
but in reality it aimed at obtaining control of the commercial ad- 
vantages which the position of 'Troy, at the entrance to the Darda- 
nelles, commanded. Here was the key to the rich Black Sea trade. 
The expedition achieved its immediate object, the capture of 'Troy, 
and left a profound impression on Greek folk memory; but, ulti- 
mately, it turned out to be a disaster, for the Achaean power never 
_ recovered from the exhaustion which the protracted campaign had 
involved. 


The Dorian Invasions, 1100-800 B.C. 


Almost as great an impression was left by another event or series 
of events, which occurred within the ‘third generation’ after the 
Trojan war, and which completed the disintegration of the Achaean 
power. T’his event was the ‘coming of the Dorians’. The Dorian 
invasion formed part of wider movements which were taking place 
beyond the northern frontiers of Greece, and which had the effect 
of shifting southwards Greek tribes already established in northern 
Greece, who, in their turn, displaced others. Aided by weapons 
of iron, the Dorians pushed through to the Peloponnese, dispossessed 
the Achaeans, destroyed their strongholds, and drove them overseas 
or into the mountains. This movement was long drawn-out, and 
the unsettled conditions of the time were unfavourable to civilization. 

The art of the ‘Dark Ages’, as this period has not inappropriately 
been named, is known chiefly from the gigantic painted vases which 





Plate 73. The ‘treasury of Atreus’, Mycenae, thirteenth century B.c. 


This is the largest of the bee-hive tombs. Sculptured half-columns of marble stood on 
sither side of the doorway, and sculptured marble slabs filled the triangular space above 
he door. 
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Plate 74. The temple of Hera, Olympia, seventh century B.c. 


This is ‘one ot the earliest Doric temples. 
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Plate 76. Panathena 


Plate 75. Metope from the Temple of Zeus, Olympia 
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have been found associated with tombs or sanctuaries. On the main- 
land of Greece, the last phase of Minoan-Mycenaean vase painting 
lingered sufficiently long for some of its elements to be incorporated 
in the new style which succeeded it. The vase-painters’ repertoire 
now consisted almost exclusively of rectilinear designs, which, in 
Attica, came to be symmetrically disposed with mathematical pre- 
cision over the whole surface of the vase. Votive offerings made of 
bronze, which often take the form of figurines of men or animals, 
have been found in sanctuaries, notably at Olympia. The art of this 
period is known under the generic name of ‘Geometric’. 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK CITY STATES 


The Growth of the City State, after 800 B.c. 


The years following the arrival of the Dorians, from 800 B.c. on- 
wards, were marked by recovery after invasion and by the rise of 
the city state. The beginnings of this characteristic Greek institution 
date from the later days of Achaean rule, when, mainly for reasons 
of security, the inhabitants of a district moved from their scattered 
villages and took up their abode beneath the walls of the neigh- 
bouring castle. Thus, in Attica, these villages or groups of villages 
were originally independent, and it was only when the lords of the 
Acropolis had obtained a certain pre-eminence that the villages sur- 
rendered their independence and merged their governments in a 
single government with its centre at Athens. By this arrangement, 
Athens became the head of a united state, which included all Attica, 
and of which all the inhabitants of Attica became citizens. The 
political rights of citizenship could be exercised at any time by going 
to Athens, and the duty of the state to protect its citizens in time 
of danger was recognized by allowing them to shelter within the 
walls. ‘The other city states developed on more or less similar lines, 
but the villages of Boeotia were never welded into complete unity with 
the leading city of Thebes; and in the Peloponnese the city of 
Sparta always remained dominant in relation to the other settlements, 
whose inhabitants had no political rights in the Spartan state. 

The years following the formation of the city state formed essen- 
tially a period of experiment in methods of government. Athens, for 
instance, soon passed from monarchy to oligarchy; next, an attempt 
to establish a ‘tyranny’ (the Greek term for the unconstitutional rule 
of an individual) in 630 B.c. failed; then the rich industrialist, 
Solon, was given dictatorial power to introduce constitutional and 
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social reforms on democratic lines (594 B.c.); from 561 to 528 B.C. 
the ‘tyrant’ Peisistratus was in power, a period incidentally of great 
building and artistic activity; finally in 507 B.c., the reforms of 
Cleisthenes introduced a genuinely democratic constitution, in which 
the Assembly of citizens had sovereign power. The other states, after 
somewhat similar experiments, arrived at some kind of democratic 
government, with the exception of Sparta, which retained its peculiar 
dual kingship and constitution based on a rigid military code, 
attributed to the semi-legendary lawgiver Lycurgus. 

Despite their democratic character, slavery was a common institution 
in the Greek city states, especially in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. It was justified by the Greeks on the grounds of necessity; 
without it, citizens would be unable to devote their time to serving 
the state. The slaves were mostly Thracians, Scythians and Asiatics, 
and only rarely Greeks. For the most part they were either pur- 
chased or captured in war or piracy. They were employed in domestic 
work, in agriculture, in industry (conditions in the silver mines of 
Laurium were very bad), and in public service as roadmen, clerks 
and policemen. There have been very varied estimates about the 
number of slaves in Greece, and it has even been said that the slave 
population of fifth-century Athens outnumbered the freemen. 

All the city states had this in common, that in relation to their 
neighbours they were sovereign and independent. Between them, 
boundaries were fixed, war or peace declared, ambassadors exchanged, 
treaties and alliances made. All the apparatus, in fact, which has 
been employed throughout history by large countries or empires in 
their mutual relations, is here seen in full employment by tiny states, 
most of them smaller than an English county. The process of world his- 
tory, exhibited in microcosm, gives a peculiar value to Greek history. 

It has been said with truth that there is no history of ancient 
Greece, only a history of separate Greek states. But despite this 
political dismemberment and despite their local antagonisms, the 
Greeks were spiritually one. The rise of the great sanctuaries at 
Delphi and Olympia, the institution of periodic festivals and games, 
the peculiar position of the Delphic oracle described as the ‘common 
hearth of Greece’—all these stand for the Greek consciousness of a 
common heritage, and for a strong sense of unity. 


Greek Colonization, 770-550 B.C. 


Commercial enterprise went hand in hand with political experi- 
ment. ‘his commercial development was earliest and greatest not 
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in mainland Greece, but among the Ionian cities of western Asia 
Minor, peopled, so tradition ran, by Greeks from Attica in the days 
of the Dorian invasions. These cities were aided in their early develop- 
ment by contacts with the rich inland state of Lydia. 'The leading 
city, Miletus, opened up the Black Sea trade. Phocea and Samos 
similarly opened up trade with the western Mediterranean. A great 
movement of colonization was thus inaugurated between 770 and 
5 0-B.c, (Fig. 72). 

Commerce, however, was not the only motive for founding colonies. 
Discontented with conditions at home, especially in those states 
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Fig. 72. Greek settlements in the Mediterranean, c. 550 B.C. 
Based on W. R. Shepherd, Historical Ailas, p. 12 (London, 1930). 


Note the absence of Greek settlements in north-west Africa and south-east Spain 
—areas occupied by the Carthaginians. 


where a defective land system made it difficult for many to get a 
living, or impelled merely by a spirit of adventure, groups of citizens 
set sail to try their fortunes overseas. Once founded, these colonies 
remained politically independent but in as close touch with their 
mother cities as circumstances permitted; they sent representatives 
to the Pan-Hellenic games, and never lost consciousness of being 
Hellenic cities and outposts of civilization among barbarians. Some 
of these cities have vanished, but many have survived; Syracuse, 
Taranto and Istanbul, for Seale were originally Greek colonies. 
As their trade expanded, Greek merchants were brought into rela- 
tions with Phoenician merchants of the Syrian coast towns, who had 
for some centuries monopolized the trade of the Mediterranean, and 
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who already had trading stations in Greece, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, in Sicily and North Africa and beyond. The result of Greek 
competition was to deprive these Phoenicians of their Aegean and 
of some of their Sicilian markets, and to confine them to the eastern 
and western corners of the Mediterranean and the African coast. 

Trade was revolutionized in the early seventh century by the inven- 
tion of coinage, values having previously been estimated in heads of 
cattle. This invention was due to the Lydians of Asia Minor, and 
was adopted from them by their neighbours, the Jonian Greeks, 
from whom it passed to the other city states. 


The Rise of Hellenic Civilization 

The early importance of Ionian Greece on the western shores of 
Asia Minor was evident not only in colonizing activity but also in 
artistic development. It was here, too, that the beginnings of Greek 
literature and philosophy were to be found. Some have called this 
early development ‘the springtime of Greece’; others have named it 
“Greece before Greece’; and it has also been said that ‘Greece was 
educated by Ionia’. This early development was at one time obscure, 
but it is now evident that the role played by Lydia in the evolution 
of the Ionian cities was an important one. 

Vase painting. In the Ionian cities, in Cyprus and in Crete, the 
Minoan-Mycenaean civilization had not come so near to vanishing 
point as on the mainland; and now, quickened by contact with the 
civilizations of Egypt and the East, metal working, vase painting 
and other arts revived. From Cyprus and Crete the products of these 
schools soon found their way to the mainland where similar local 
schools experimented with the new elements, each in its own way. 
‘Geometric’ art was revolutionized. For about a century and a half, 
that is from about 700 to 550 B.c., Corinthian vases dominated the. 
market, and were exported in large quantities to Sicily and Italy, 
but around 550 the monopoly had passed to Athens, on account of 
the superiority of her potters and painters, and the great period of 
Attic vase painting now began. Many of the pictures painted, or 
rather sketched, on these vases are masterpieces, and exhibit the 
finest qualities of Greek art. The cutting of dies in the mints of 
many of the Greek city states also gave Greek craftsmen an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of their amazing skill and sense of beauty in 
the production of coins. 

Sculpture. Among the earliest subjects of Greek sculpture, 
standing figures, male and nude, are very frequent. They have been 
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found at various sanctuaries on the mainland and in some of the 
islands, and were dedications, set up in the precincts of temples, 
according to Greek religious custom. 'Terra-cotta prototypes of these 
figures, dating from about 700 B.c., have been located in Crete, where, 
indeed, Greek tradition itself placed the origin of Greek sculpture. 
The life-size figures of this type, in stone and later in marble, in 
the rest of Greece and the islands, belong mostly to the sixth century 
and are the products of local schools, but many show strong Ionian 
influences. 

Architectural sculpture during this period is represented in the 
Acropolis Museum by some remarkable sculptured groups from the 
pediments (gables) of temples or shrines on the Acropolis destroyed 
by the Persians. These figures are of coarse local stone and, except 
for the flesh parts, are painted in bright colours. Sculpture in relief 
was also popular, either in the form of architectural ornament or 
of tombstones. Finds in bronze and ivory also show considerable 
technical development. 

Architecture. In this period was fixed the type of the Greek 
temple, based on the Mycenaean megaron, to which, in course of 
time, more and more columns were added. The closed central part 
(stkos) was. divided into a vestibule, a hall (maos) in which was the 
statue of the god, and a room at the back (opzsthodomos) reserved for 
the temple treasure or votive offerings. A row of columns ran round 
the stkos. The altar at which offerings were made stood outside the 
temple in the open air. The temple and its altar stood in a walled 
enclosure (zeron), which might include other temples with their 
altars, small shrines and votive statues, as at Delphi, for instance, or 
Olympia. Architecturally, Greek temples are of three ‘orders’, the 
Doric, the Ionic and the Corinthian, readily distinguished by dif- 
ferences in their columns (Fig. 73). 

Iuterature. In this period, too, Greek literature, philosophy and 
science had their beginnings, and these, as in the case of the visual 
arts, must be looked for outside Greece. Homer, the earliest Greek 
ooet and perhaps the greatest, is believed to have composed his 
famous epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey, in Ionia. These epics 
-eflect, in some measure the civilization of his own day, but they 
ire concerned with events, which had occurred some four centuries 
2arlier—the Trojan war and its aftermath. The mature perfection 
of their technique, and their elaborate rules and conventions, pre- 
suppose a school of epic poetry with a long tradition behind it. 
his school may, conceivably, have had its origin in the lays sung 
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Fig. 73. Architectural orders—Doric, Ionic and Corinthian 


Doric, based on the Parthenon, Athens; Ionic, from the Erechtheum, Athens; 
Corinthian, from the Temple of Olympian Zeus, Athens (Plates 79, 106). 


Only a general impression of the chief characteristics of the three orders can be 
given on such small-scale drawings. 
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by minstrels at the courts of Achaean nobles. The first authors of 
the rare fragments of lyric poetry which have survived and which 
show no less distinction in this more intimate class of poetry were 
also the eastern Greeks of Asia Minor. Thales, the first of the long 
line of brilliant Greek thinkers, who sought to solve the problem 
of the universe, was a Greek of Miletus. Other Ionian thinkers were 
Anaximander, Pythagoras and Hecataeus. 


CLASSICAL GREECE 
The Persian Wars 


Towards the end of the sixth century B.c. there came an event 
which was to have a profound influence on Greek history. In 
order to understand this, it is necessary to consider the historical 
events which had formed a background to the high civilization of 
~ Tonia on the western shores of Asia Minor. The relations between 
the Greek settlements there and their inland neighbours had been 
fairly good, at least until the seventh century, when they fell under 
the control of the inland state of Lydia. The Lydians, in turn, were 
defeated by the expanding state of Persia in 546 B.c., and the Greek 
cities of Ionia automatically became part of the vast Persian empire, 
now stretching to the borders of India. But in 499 B.c., the Greek 
cities of Ionia revolted, and it was this revolt which was to have 
far-reaching effects on their fellow-Greeks in the west, for Athens 
had assisted the Ionian Greeks, and Darius, the Persian king, deter- 
mined to punish the insignificant little city which had defied him. 
_ He sent a fleet of transports to the coast of Attica (490 B.c.); the 
troops disembarked in the bay of Marathon and were attacked by 
_asmall force of Athenians who had marched out from Athens. After 
_ ashort engagement, the Persians were routed and hastily re-embarked 
for home. Ten years later, Xerxes, the successor of Darius, dispatched 
another expedition. ‘he army came by land through Macedonia, 
and the fleet sailed along the coast. The army was halted at the pass 
of Thermopylae (see p. 444) by a small force of Spartans, whose heroic 
resistance was, however, soon overcome, and the Persians pressed 
on to Attica. hey took Athens and destroyed all the buildings on 
the Acropolis. The Greek fleet, however, more than half of which 
_ was Athenian, defeated the Persian fleet in the Bay of Salamis. In 
_ the following year the army, which had withdrawn to an entrenched 
camp on the north slope of Mt Cithaeron near the town of Plataea, 
was routed by a confederate Greek army. Salamis and Plataea, both 
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in 480 B.c., were decisive, and the Persian menace was thus effec- 
tively removed. 

By this time, the pattern of Greece as it was to be during the next 
three centuries had taken shape. ‘The five city states, Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, Argos and Corinth, had each acquired that individuality 
with which they were henceforth to be associated in later times. 
The subsequent history of Greece until the time of the Roman 
conquest was to be, in a great measure, the history of the inter- 
relations of these five city states. 

Curiously enough, the Cretans, who had played such a great part 
in the prehistoric period, scarcely appeared in the affairs of classical 
Greece. Thus they took no part either in the Persian or in the Pelopon- 
nesian wars, nor in any of the conflicts of the Hellenistic period. The 
internal history of Crete during these years, as Polybius (202-120 
B.C.) has told us, was one long series of bitter civil wars. The leading 
cities involved were Cnossus, Gortyn and Cydonia, though, in alliance 
with these, there were many other independent cities. 


The Athenian Empire and the Peloponnesian War 


The prestige acquired by Athens, from her share in the defeat 
of the Persians, enabled her to found a maritime confederacy with 
its headquarters and treasury in the island of Delos, and later to 
transform the confederacy into an empire based largely on tribute 
(Fig. 74). The treasury was shortly afterwards removed to Athens 
‘for security’ (454 B.C.), and some of the money was used to pay for 
the ambitious building programme of the statesman, Pericles, now 
leader of the Athenian democracy. ‘This high-handed action on the 
part of Athens provoked hostility throughout Greece, and many of 
the city states prepared to range themselves on the side of Sparta, 
between whom and Athens rival interests and ‘ideology’ would, it 
was clear, inevitably lead to a collision. 

In 431 B.c. the Peloponnesian war broke out, a war in which most 
of the city states took part. The conflict has become more famous 
than perhaps its importance and the numbers engaged in it would 
seem to justify, because detailed description of it has been left by a 
historian of genius, Thucydides, himself a contemporary and a 
participant. Moreover, the war is of peculiar interest to a student 
of sea power, because, as well as exemplifying a struggle between 
rival political ideologies, it is a fine example on a small scale of how 
a war waged between a maritime and a continental power tends to be 
conducted. 


CLASSICAL GREECE I4I 


Pericles himself had a clear vision of the strategy involved. ‘To 
the Athenians he said: ‘The visible field of action has two parts, 
land and sea. In the whole of one of these you are completely 
supreme.... Your naval resources are such that your vessels may go 
where they please.’ Of the Spartans he wrote: ‘In a single battle 
the Peloponnesians and their allies may be able to defy all Hellas, 
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Fig. 74. Greece in 431 B.C. 


Based on: (1) J. B. Bury, A History of Greece, p. 396 (London, 1924); (2) W. R. 
Shepherd, Historical Atlas, p. 17 (London, 1930). 
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but they are incapacitated from carrying on a war against a power 
_ different in character from their own....Familiarity with the sea 
they will not find an easy acquisition.’ As a maritime power with 
only a small army, Athens was obliged to avoid large-scale engage- 
ments on land, and to seek out those parts of the theatre of war 
where her navy could most effectively damage Spartan interests by 
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detaching Spartan allies either by force or persuasion. This accounts 
for the fighting off the western coasts of Greece and in Sicily. Sparta, 
on the other hand, as a continental power with only a weak navy, 
was obliged to direct her blows at the continental possessions of 
Athens. Thus the invasion of Attica and destruction of the crops 
right up to the walls of Athens formed the routine part of each year’s 
campaign, and there was much fighting in Thrace, where Athens 
had powerful tributary allies. It is little wonder therefore that, with 
the opponents fighting in different spheres, the struggle dragged on 
for years in an indecisive fashion. 

The weakness of the Athenian position was that she depended 
for her food supply on imported corn, and should her ‘life-line’ 
be cut, she would be faced with starvation. The main source of her 
corn supply was south Russia, and Athenian interest in the route to 
the Black Sea was correspondingly great; the islands of Scyros, 
Lemnos and Imbros marked the way. Whenever the Athenian 
Assembly met, the agenda always contained the item ‘Respecting 
corn’. ‘Thus ten times a year attention was officially drawn to this 
vital question. At length in 405 B.c. Athenian power was crushed 
at its weakest spot. The Athenian navy was caught by surprise and 
destroyed at Aegospotami in the Hellespont itself. ‘The Spartans had 
succeeded in fitting out an adequate fleet with the aid of Persia, and 
it was by sheer good fortune that they had in Lysander an excep- 
tionally competent admiral. In the following year, Athens was 
blockaded and forced by famine to surrender. Treachery also con- 
tributed to the Athenian downfall, and this is not surprising, for 
there were in almost every city state discontented factions, prepared 
to assist the common enemy if, by so doing, they could destroy their 
political rivals or upset the existing constitution. 

Despite Spartan predominance, Athens later succeeded, amidst 
the complicated rivalries of the Greek city states, in recovering 
something of her lost empire. It is interesting to note which three 
islands she bargained for and obtained—Scyros, Lemnos and Imbros. 
At last by the Peace of Callias in 371 B.c., the two states agreed to 
recognize each other’s predominance, that of Athens on sea and that 
of Sparta on land. During the struggle, Corinth, at first dreading 
the development of Athenian trade, had been on the side of Sparta; 
but after 395 B.c. the domineering attitude of Sparta forced her into 
alliance with Athens. 

But already new forces were rising in the Greek world. Thebes 
became prominent for a time, but, by now, the political life of Greece 
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was in great confusion. The mutual rivalries of the city states were 
intense, and within each city the rivalry of parties was so great 
that it often endangered the life of the state. Into this confusion 
the new power of Macedonia was soon to arrive. 


The Civilization of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.c. 


Much more important than the political history of Greece was the 
Greek contribution to the art and thought of later times. The intense 
life of the small communities of the Greek city states brought artistic 
achievement to its highest point. he architecture of fifth-century 
Athens reached a splendour unknown in Europe up till then and 
perhaps unsurpassed since; and in this glorious setting the writers 
and thinkers of the city produced works that have become the in- 
spiration of later times. 

Architecture. ‘The great period of classical Greece, the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., was one of great building activity. During these 
years the Greek temple reached and passed its zenith. In the fifth 
century the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the 'Theseum were 
built at Athens; the great temple of Zeus at Olympia; the temples 
at Bassae, Sunium, and Aegina; and the round temple at Delphi. 
To the fourth century B.c. belong the temple at 'Tegea, and the new 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. Of secular buildings, the Propylaea 
on the Acropolis were built in the fifth century, and the monument 
of Lysicrates in the fourth. 'To the fourth century also belong many 
of the theatres, of which that of Epidaurus (Plate 105) is the most 
noteworthy, and many of the secular buildings attached to the great 
sanctuaries, as, for instance, the Leonidaeum at Olympia, and the 
Gymnasium at Epidaurus. Some of the finest examples of fortifica- 
_ tions, too, were built in the fourth century—at Eleutherae, Messene 
and Brew fierce. 

Sculpture. Outstanding pues of architectural sculpture of the 
fifth century are the pediment groups from the temples of Aegina, 
Olympia and the Parthenon. Separated from each other in point of 
time by intervals of about twenty years, they illustrate stages in the 
process by which Greek sculptors were ridding themselves of certain 
conventions and coming to see ‘things as they are’. The Parthenon 
groups have been acclaimed as the noblest achievement of Greek 
sculpture and their place is assured, but some modern critics prefer 
the Olympian. Among the famous statues of the fifth century were 
the colossal gold and ivory figures of Athena in the Parthenon, and 
of Zeus at Olympia, both works of the Athenian sculptor Phidias. 
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What these were like can only be conjectured from small-scale copies 
or representations on coins. But large-scale copies of works by 
two other renowned sculptors, Myron and Polycleitus, are familiar 
in European collections, e.g. the Disc-thrower (Discobulus) of - 
Myron, and the Athlete with a spear (Doryphorus) of Polycleitus. 

Fourth-century architectural sculpture is well represented in the 
National Museum at Athinai by fragments from the pediment sculp- 
tures of the Temple of Athena at Tegea, and from the Temple of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus. The former are probably by Scopas, the 
architect of the temple. Other great sculptors of the period were 
Praxiteles and Lysippus who made many bronze statues of athletes. 

Literature. The classical period of Greek architecture and sculp- 
ture was also the classical period of Greek literature and thought. 
The works of Homer had become known in mainland Greece in the 
course of the sixth century, and their influence had been immediate 
and decisive. But before that, a school of epic poetry had existed 
on the mainland, though its origins are obscure. ‘The Boeotian, Hesiod, 
had used the same metre as Homer but without Homer’s mastery. 
His theme, too, was not war and adventure, but husbandry and the 
sorrows of the peasant. The influence of Homer is plain, however, 
in the great lyric odes of Pindar (c. 522-450 B.C.), composed in 
honour of victories in the Olympic and other games and intended 
to be recited in the cities from which the victors came. 

Attic drama had-its remote origins in the religious songs and 
dances performed at the temples of gods or the tombs of heroes, and 
this religious character was never lost; so that when these primitive 
songs and dances had developed into plays, performed in theatres 
before large audiences, the plots were still concerned with the gods 
and heroes of mythology, and, as such, were familiar to the audience. 
Interest was, thus, not so much in the plot as in the author’s handling 
of it. The plays were produced in daylight, without elaborate costumes 
or scenery, before highly critical and intelligent spectators. ‘The great 
age of Greek tragedy was the fifth century, and the three great 
tragedians, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, had no successors. 
Aristophanes, the greatest of the comic dramatists, belongs also to 
this age. 

Prose of the fifth century is represented by Herodotus and ‘lhucy- 
dides. Both were historians, the former a naive but entertaining 
collector of information, in which fact and fable were indiscriminately 
mixed; the latter endowed with a critical sense, a philosophic out- 
look, great powers of description, and a fine style. When it is realized 





Plate 78. The Erechtheum, south side. 
The photograph shows the Portico of the Maidens, fifth century B.c. 





Plate 79. The Parthenon from the south-west 








Plate 80. The Theseum, or Temple of Hephaistos, fifth century B.C. 
This is the most complete of all Greek temples. 
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that this kind of descriptive writing was in its infancy, that no official 
reports were available, and that his material had to be laboriously 
collected by word of mouth, 'Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian 
War must be regarded as a work of genius. 

Literary activity of the fourth century reflects the contemporary 
spirit of inquiry in numerous works of philosophy and science, and 
in technical treatises. Oratory was brought to a fine art, and speeches 
for delivery either in the Assembly or in the law courts were pre- 
pared with the same elaborate care as poems. Many of the speeches 
of Demosthenes, the protagonist of Greek independence against the 
kings of Macedonia, have been preserved and have the permanent 
value of great literature. 

In this age of inquiry the same religious and social problems which 
vex the modern mind were being discussed with the utmost freedom. 
Freedom was, however, held to have gone too far in the case of 
Socrates, whose perpetual questioning of everything in heaven and on 
earth was considered by the orthodox to be sapping the foundations 
of the state. He was tried and condemned to death in 399 B.c. His 
work was continued by his disciples who, however, never forgave 
democracy for the treatment of their master, so that the ideal con- 
- stitution envisaged by the greatest of them, the philosopher Plato, 
was almost an absolutism on the Spartan model. Aristotle, the other 
great figure in Greek philosophy, was born in 384 B.c. After having 
been tutor to Alexander the Great, he settled in Athens in 335 B.c. 
where he founded the Lyceum, which soon supplanted Plato’s institu- 
tion, the Academy. His works on the science of ethics, politics and 
metaphysics place him among the greatest thinkers of all time. 


MACEDONIAN AND HELLENISTIC GREECE 


The Empire of Alexander the Great 


Macedonia had hitherto played but a small part in Greek affairs. 
It had lagged behind the development of southern Greece, but, 
amidst the confused condition of Greece in the middle of the fourth 
century, the rising state of Philip of Macedon (359-336 B.c.) had 
decided advantages. It was unexhausted by long wars and it possessed 
natural resources, in cereals, gold and timber, greater than those of 
any of the city states to the south. Under Philip the northern area 
was consolidated into a strong unit that extended into Thessaly, 
and the confused politics and divisions of the south provided ample 
Opportunity for interference. At length, at the battle of Chaeroneia 
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(338 B.c.), Philip defeated an army of Athenians, Thebans and others, 
induced to join together by the new threat of this northern power. 
It was the hatred of Philip that inspired the famous ‘Philippics’ 
of the Athenian orator Demosthenes. But in the following year all 
the Greek states, with the exception of Sparta, had answered an-in- 
vitation to send representatives to a Pan-Hellenic Congress under 
Philip’s presidency at Corinth. In 336.B.c. Philip was assassinated, 
and his son Alexander succeeded him. It was this Alexander who 
was to become ‘the Great’ by turning against Asia and conquering 
what seemed almost the whole world, or at any rate that part of it 
which mattered. | 
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Fig. 75. The empire of Alexander, 323 B.c. 
Based on W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, pp. 18-19 (London, 1930). 
The route of Alexander’s march is indicated by a heavy line. 


That the Greeks should attempt an attack on the vast Persian 
empire and succeed might seem an almost impossible feat, unless 
the state of the Greek world and of the Persian empire is remembered. 
Among the Greeks the idea of an attack on Persia had long been 
current. During the fourth century there had grown up the idea 
that any dominant power in Hellas would be obliged by self-interest 
and by racial duty to turn its arms against Asia, to rescue the Ionian 
Greeks of Asia Minor, and to conquer an empire. Many Greek 
writers had dwelt upon the theme. Then, in the second place, the 
condition of the Persian empire invited an aggressor. ‘The emperor, 
no longer powerful, was by now little more than a titular lord over 
ever-rebelling provinces. ‘Treachery or lack of resources had brought 
one rebel after another to disaster, but an empire, whose high officers 
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dared such adventures, was clearly nearing its death. The Persians, 
too, had become involved more than once in the politics of the Aegean 
world, and there had been a number of invasions of Asia Minor by 
Spartan forces. Philip of Macedon had been planning an invasion, 
and had announced his design at the Congress of Corinth in 337 B.c. 
His son Alexander now inherited the idea, and, two years after the 
death of his father, he crossed into Asia Minor with a force of about 
35,000 infantry and 4,500 cavalry. 

The account of the victorious march of Alexander to Egypt and 
right across Persia over the Khyber Pass to India itself reads like a 
legend (Fig. 75). In the midst of his work of organization, and while 
planning new conquests, he contracted a fever and died at Babylon 
in 323 B.C. The great empire he had created broke up with his death, 
but his work was far from being transitory in character. He had 
- carried the seeds of Greek culture to the East. The Greek language 
_ and Greek ideas were spread right over the Near East, and became 
an important factor in the political and religious history of these 
lands. As for Alexander himself, his name passed into the legendary 
cycles of medieval Europe. 


Political History after the death of Alexander, 323-146 B.C. 


Several states arose upon the ruins of Alexander’s empire. ‘The 
Ptolemies ruled in Egypt; the Seleucids in Syria and for a time in 
Persia itself. Various smaller states arose in Asia Minor. In Greece 
itself, Macedonia remained a powerful kingdom in the north, but 
Was not again to dominate the world; while in the south, the Greek 
city states acquired varying degrees of freedom. ' 

These years were characterized by the formation of coalitions or 
‘leagues’ among the Greek states, of which the purpose was to offer 
a united front against the interference of Macedonia. This united 
_ front was seldom achieved, and the leagues even took to fighting one 
another. In the course of the rather confused history of the period, 
Athens was twice occupied by Macedonian troops, once in the year 
after Alexander’s death and again in 262 B.c. when she took the 
wrong side in one of the numerous disputes for the Macedonian 
throne. An outstanding event of this period was the appearance 
before Delphi of a band of Gauls, a detachment from the main body 
which was on the move towards Asia Minor. They were thrown back 
by the Aetolians, now the official guardians of the sanctuary. The 
Aetolian cities, hitherto some of the most backward and least heard 
of in Greece, had formed themselves into a league after the death 
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of Alexander, and were prominent in Greek affairs throughout the 
third century. In 220 B.c. they went to war with the Achaean League, 
a coalition founded forty years earlier, which had defended Greece 
against Macedonia, but which was now supported by Macedonia 
against the Aetolians. By this time, however, events in the west 
were casting their shadow over Greece, and the war was brought to 
am end in 217 B.C. 

During the Second Punic War between Rome and Carthage, 
Philip V of Macedonia allied himself with Hannibal (215 B.c.), and, 
to offset this, the Romans secured the alliance of the Aetolians and 
Spartans. The Romans, who had, some years before, been recognized 
as honorary Hellenes, in return for clearing the Illyrian Sea of 
pirates, thus acquired a firmer footing in Greece. In the second of 
the three Macedonian Wars which followed, Philip was defeated 
(197 B.C.), and the victorious Roman consul Flamininus in a moving 
scene at the Isthmian Games of 196 B.c. declared Rome the ‘protector 
of Greek freedom’. 

The third Macedonian War ended in the defeat of Philip’s son and 
successor, Perseus, at the battle of Pydna (168 B.c.) and the dissolu- 
tion of the Macedonian empire. Anti-Roman elements continued 
to be active both in Macedonia and Greece, so that in 148 B.c. the 
Romans made Macedonia a Roman province, and Sparta, Rome’s ally, 
gave the Romans a pretext for suppressing the Achaean League and 
adding Greece to her empire as a dependency of Macedonia (146 B.c.). 
Crete, however, was not subdued until 67 B.c. and only then after 
a campaign of three years. 


Hellenistic Civilization 


Architecture. Greek building activity in this period was largely 
in the lands to which Hellenism had spread, following the wake of 
Alexander’s conquests. In Egypt, Syria and in Asia Minor, Greek 
architects were busy laying out new cities and erecting secular and 
religious buildings which Greek sculptors were embellishing. ‘Uhe 
most impressive monuments of the Hellenistic Age, as this period 
is called, is the great altar of Zeus at Pergamum in Asia Minor, 
adorned with sculpture in the rather florid style characteristic of the: 
Pergamene school. In Greece itself, a number of monumental secular’ 
buildings were erected, for example, the Portico of Attalus, and the: 
‘Tower of the Winds’, both at Athens; and the Portico of Echo,, 
and the Palaestra at Olympia. At Delos, too, there are many buildings} 
of this period, and domestic architecture is represented there asi 
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nowhere else. The finest mosaic of the period is that recently dis- 
covered in the ‘Roman Villa’ at Corinth. Fortifications continued 
to be built, and the hills of Aitolia are still crowned with walls, 
towers and gates recalling the days of the Aetolian League. At 
Oeniadae, in Akarnania, the remarkable harbour works, still to be 
seen, were constructed by Philip V of Macedonia in 219 B.c. 

Sculpture. ‘The sculpture of the Hellenistic Age exhibits the 
characteristics of an art that has passed its best period, but is, never- 
theless, full of life and vigour, and there was no falling off in technical 
skill. The chief schools of sculpture were those of Pergamum, Rhodes 
and Ephesus; in Greece itself, little was produced. Well-known works 
of this period are the Aphrodite of Melos, the Apollo Belvedere 
(known only from copies), the Dying Gaul, and the ‘Victory’, all 
of Samothrace. Portraits were extremely popular and there was a 
great demand for busts of famous persons, living and dead, to adorn 
public buildings, libraries and the like. 

Literature. 'The schools of philosophy at Athens remained open, 
but intellectual pre-eminence passed to Alexandria. Here, though 
the creative genius which had characterized Attic writers of the 
fifth and fourth centuries was spent, the Attic literary tradition was 
carried on by scholars and men of learning attracted by the great 
library. Historians, grammarians, commentators and scientists pre- 
dominated, and even poetry acquired a flavour of learning. Epicurus 
(341-270 B.C.) taught at Athens during the earlier part of the period. 
Poets also cultivated an artificial but often charming simplicity, and 
the pastoral idylls of Theocritus, and many epigrams (a form of 
poetry which became popular at this time) are among the most 
beautiful things in Greek literature. Epic poetry, also, was revived 
_ with some success. 


ROMAN GREECE 


Graeco-Roman Political and Economic Development 


As part of the Roman state, Greece entered upon a period of 
peace such as she had not before known in her history. ‘The Romans 
treated the Greeks in a generous manner, and the Pax Romana was 
regarded by most Greeks as a relief from the confusion of the Hel- 
lenistic period. As the contemporary historian Polybius wrote, ‘If 
we had not perished quickly, we should not have been saved.’ ‘The 
Achaean League was dissolved and, fearing a competitor, the Romans 
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destroyed the city of Corinth. For administrative purposes, the Greek 
states were subordinated to the Roman province of Macedonia, but 
Athens and Sparta were given special privileges. ‘The quiet of the 
new Roman province was disturbed, however, when in 88 B.c. Athens 
and some other cities unwisely allied themselves with Mithridates, 
king of Pontus in Asia Minor, who was in conflict with Rome. For 
her share in the war, Athens was sacked by the Roman general 
Sulla, and the walls of the Piraeus were levelled. 

During the last decades of the Roman republic (up to 27 B.c.), 
Greece was scarcely affected by the wider events of Roman policy, 
yet two civil wars were fought out on Greek soil or in Greek waters, 
and many Greeks took sides in the conflicts. The struggle between 
Caesar and Pompey was decided at Pharsalus in Thessaly in 48 B.c., 
and although the Greeks had supplied Pompey with a fleet, the 
victorious Caesar treated them leniently; individual cities, however, 
received severe punishment. Greece also became involved in the 
struggle between Mark Antony and Octavian until the great naval 
victory of Actium (31 B.c.) in which Octavian was triumphant. The 
geographer Strabo, who was in Greece two years later, has left a 
melancholy account of the effects of civil war upon the countryside; 
large tracts of country remained desolate and many notable cities 
stood in ruins. 

Under the Roman emperors, from Augustus (Octavian) onwards, 
Greece was specially favoured. Augustus himself separated Greece 
from Macedonia and formed it into the separate province of Achaia 
with its capital at Corinth which had been refounded by Caesar in 
44 B.C. Nero thought a Greek audience was ‘the only one worthy 
of himself and his accomplishments’. The results of the liberality 
of Hadrian are still to be seen at Athens (see p. 152). Marcus Aurelius, 
too, found time to visit Athens where he established a university 
in A.D. 176. Large numbers of Romans were attracted to the country— 
to visit its sanatoria, to admire its artistic treasures, and to study at 
Athens. In return, Greek culture was having considerable influence 
upon Roman thought and writing; indeed many Romans were com- 
plaining that Rome itself was becoming ‘a Greek city’. Captive 
Greece was taking her barbarian captors captive. But already a new 
ingredient was being added to the combined civilizations of Greece 
and Rome, for about the year A.D. 54 St Paul had visited Athens 
and Corinth. It was at Corinth that the two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians were written. Subsequently, the Epistles to the Corinthians 
show something of the life of the most flourishing city of Roman 
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Greece. Some believed, but, for long, the new faith made little 
progress, and the beginnings of the Christian Church were small. 

A picture of the Greek countryside under the Roman empire is 
given in the famous ‘Description of Greece’ written by Pausanias 
about the years A.D. 160-80. Compared with Strabo’s time, the land 
was much more prosperous, but much of it was still in a desolate 
state, and the economic life of the country was not as flourishing 
as its intellectual and social pre-eminence might imply. It is true 
that new luxury industries (marble, textiles, table delicacies) were 
springing up to meet the needs of Rome, but the only cities with a 
really flourishing trade were Corinth and Patras. 

The Roman peace was broken in A.D. 175 by the Costoboci, a 
northern tribe who raided into central Greece. 'They were defeated 
by the local militia, and retired beyond the Roman frontier. This 
was the first hint of northern interference that was to prove so 
important a factor in later Greek history. A more serious invasion 
was that of the Goths. They appeared on the frontier about A.D. 250, 
and the Emperor Valerian caused the walls of Athens to be rebuilt 
and other fortifications to be put across the Isthmus. But these 
precautions did not save Athens, for the Goths captured and pillaged 
the city in A.D. 267. Ultimately they were repulsed and retired 
beyond the Danube, and Greece was spared another Gothic invasion 
for over a century (see p. 156). | 

In the reign of Diocletian there were considerable administrative 
changes. The Roman empire was now divided into-two halves 
(A.D. 285), and Diocletian himself usually resided at Nicomedia on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora. Thus the way was prepared for 
the foundation of Constantinople by Constantine about A.D. 330, 
and for the ultimate division into eastern and western empires. It 
is impossible to say when the Roman empire ‘ended’ and the Byzan- 
tine empire ‘began’, but the foundation of ‘New Rome’ about 
A.D. 330 may be taken as a convenient beginning for the story of 
Byzantine Greece. 


Graeco-Roman Civilization 


Architecture. The Graeco-Roman style which now came into 
being was fundamentally Greek, but a certain loss of fineness may 
have been due to the Roman element or to an inherent tendency 
already perceptible in Hellenistic work. However that may be, the 
principal cities and sanctuaries of Greece now received magnificent 
additions in the way of monuments and public buildings in this 
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style. Such are almost all the buildings of Corinth. The damage and 
loss inflicted by Mummius, Sulla and Nero were to some extent 
offset by the enlightened liberality of the Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 
117-38), who showed his deep interest in Greece by repairing and 
adding to old buildings, and erecting new ones. He completed the 
magnificent temple of Zeus at Athens, built the library, and also 
the arch known by his name; and, in more questionable taste, he 
erected many statues of himself at Olympia and other places. Another 
individual who has left memorials of his liberality was Herodes 
Atticus, a rich citizen of Marathon (A.D. 101-77). At Athens he built 
the Odeum, still named after him; at Corinth he enlarged and 
beautified the Peirene fountain and built the Odeum; at Olympia he 
built an aqueduct to conduct water into the sacred enclosure. At 
Olympia, too, a palace and a triumphal arch were built by the 
Emperor Nero. 

Sculpture. After the sack of Corinth, hundreds of works of Greek 
art, especially statues, were shipped to Rome; Sulla and the Emperor 
Nero carried off more. When the demand for originals could no 
longer be satisfied, Greek sculptors produced copies to take their 
place, and it is from these copies that our conception of much of 
Greek sculpture is formed. Greek sculptors also made portrait busts 
for Roman families. The extreme realism of these portraits was no 
doubt demanded by Roman patrons, who wanted a portrait to be 
before all things a likeness, but it had been anticipated in portraits 
of the Hellenistic Age. 

Iiterature. Greek had now become a cosmopolitan language; 
educated Romans made a point of learning it, and Greek slaves, 
imported to Rome, introduced a knowledge of it into Roman families. 
Thus it came to have a profound influence upon Latin literature. 
‘The numerous treatises on scientific subjects, medicine, philosophy 
and the like, which Greek scholars continued to produce, created a 
vocabulary of abstract terms which became international and are still 
in use. The two outstanding historians of the period were Polybius 
(202-120 B.C.), whose History was originally designed to record the 
dramatic rise of Roman supremacy in the Mediterranean, and 
Plutarch (A.D. 46-120), famous for his Lives. Christianity directed 
Greek thought into new channels, and, in the language of the Greek 
philosophers, theologians found ready to hand an instrument well 
adapted to express the fine distinctions which the definition of 
Christian doctrine required. 
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1. Greek legends had preserved the memory of a king in Crete (Minos) and of 
the heroes of the Trojan War, but it seems that even the ancient Greeks themselves 
were unaware of the remarkable civilization that had preceded their own. It was 
not until the archaeological discoveries of Heinrich Schliemann at Troy, Mycenae 
and ‘Tiryns (from 1870 onwards), and the work of Sir Arthur Evans in Crete (from 
1893 onwards), that the early history of the Aegean world was revealed. The great 
work by Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 4 vols. (London, 1921- 
35), not only gives a detailed description of the discoveries at Knossés, but covers 
the whole field of Minoan civilization, and is particularly rich in illustrations. 

Shorter surveys of this early civilization and its archaeological remains are given 
in the following books: 

A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines and Greeks (London, 1930). 

G. Glotz, La Civilisation Egéenne (Paris, 1923); translated by M. R. Dobie and 
E. M. Riley as The Aegean Civilization (London, 1925). 

H. R. Hall, The Civilisation of Greece in the Bronze Age (London, 1928). 

J.D.S.Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete: an introduction(London, 1939). The 
same author has written an excellent Guide to the Palace of Minos (London, 1933). 

A small book by C. H. and H. B. Hawes, Crete the Fore-runner of Greece (London, 
1909), gives a very readable account of the Minoan civilization. 

Convenient books in English on the prehistory of mainland Greece are rare, but 
H. D. Hansen’s Early Civilisation in Thessaly (Baltimore, 1933) can be recom- 
mended to the non-specialist. 


2. The authoritative bibliographies of The Cambridge Ancient History (Cam- 
bridge, 1923-39) indicate the vast literature that is available about the history of 
classical Greece. 

One of the most comprehensive of the shorter histories is J. B. Bury’s A History 
of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great (London, 1900, 2nd ed. 1913). This 
provides a clear narrative of events, but the earlier section on prehistory is now 
out-of-date. 

An interesting account of the most characteristic political institution of the 
Greeks is given in G. Glotz, The Greek City and tts Institutions, translated from 
the French by N. Mallison (London, 1929). 

Another book, also by Glotz, gives an account of the economic history of Greece 
up to the Roman Conquest—Ancient Greece at Work, translated by M. R. Dobie 
(London, 1926). This may be supplemented by M. I. Rostovzeff’s A History of the 
Ancient World (St Petersburg, 1899), translated from the Russian by J. D. Duff 
(Oxford, 1926, 2nd ed. 1930). ; 

Finally, one of the most attractive of all books dealing with Ancient Greece is 
Sir Alfred Zimmern’s The Greek Commonwealth: Politics and Economics in Fifth- 
century Athens (Oxford, 1911, 5th ed. 1931). This gives a picture of ancient eco- 
nomic and social history in the light of the geographical conditions of the Greek 
lands, and can be strongly recommended. 


3. Various aspects of Greek civilization form the subject of the following works 
whose titles are explanatory. All present authoritative summaries of their respective 
subjects: 

E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture (London, 1896, 2nd ed. 1915). 

W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes (London, 1929). 

A. de Ridder and W. Deonna, L’ Art en Gréce (Paris, 1924) translated by V. C. C. 
Collum as Art in Greece (London, 1927). 

D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture (Cambridge, 1929). 

L. Robin, Greek Thought and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit, translated from 
the French by M. R. Dobie (London, 1928). 

C. T. Seltman, Attic Vase-painting (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 

C. T. Seltman, Greek Coins: a history of metallic currency and coinage down to the 
fall of the Hellenistic kingdoms (London, 1933). 

A collection of essays, edited by R. W. Livingstone, provides a summary of many 
aspects of Greek civilization—The Legacy of Greece (Oxford, 1921). A brief and 
readable survey is S. Casson’s Ancient Greece (London, 1922). 
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The Eastern Roman Empire 


The Roman emperors had for some time felt the need of a new 
administrative centre when in A.D. 285 the empire was divided into 
two by Diocletian—an eastern and a western half. Diocletian took 
up his residence in the east, at Nicomedia near the Sea of Marmora, 
where he could keep in close touch with the critical frontiers on the - 
Danube and the Tigris, and where oriental ideas of sovereignty could 
be developed unhampered by the republican traditions of Rome 
itself. Early in the next century, Constantine reunited the two halves, 
but fixed the capital in the east, and between 328 and 330 he enlarged 
the old town of Byzantium to form the city of ‘New Rome which is 
Constantinople’. Soon the whole empire was divided again, and 
what had started as an administrative partition became after 395 
a more fundamental separation. 

The fates of the two empires in east and west respectively were 
very different. Whereas the western empire collapsed under the strain 
of the Barbarian invasions, the Roman empire in the east continued 
for centuries as a permanent factor amidst the changing political 
geography of Europe and the Near East. The wealth of the eastern 
provinces, the strategic position of the capital, and the intelligent 
policy of successive emperors, explain this contrast between east and 
west, and account for the survival of the eastern provinces as an 
imperial entity. 
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The eastern or Byzantine empire was thus a continuous develop- 
ment of the Roman empire, and was characterized by the fusion 
of two traditions—Greek and Roman. In language, literature and 
theology, Greek influence was paramount. In law, diplomacy and 
military tradition, the Roman tradition was important. 

The administrative reorganization of Diocletian and Constantine 
was but part of wider changes that were transforming the old pagan 
empire of Rome into the medieval Christian empire called Byzantine. 
The religious attitude of Constantine had been as momentous as his 
imperial policy. Christianity now became the recognized religion 
of the empire. Soon, the minor bishopric of Byzantium became the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, and a Council of 381 gave it first 
place in the Eastern Church, directly after the see of Rome. It had 
to face the opposition of the older patriarchates of Antioch, Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem until these were engulfed in the advancing tide 
of Islam during the seventh century. There remained the problem 
of relations with Rome, and, after a chequered history, varied by 
schisms and heresies, the final break came in 1054, when the two 
great leaders of the Christian Church put each other under a ban. 

The separation of the eastern and western empires had meant that 
Greek interests were henceforward identified with those of the 
Byzantine emperors. This was in some senses a gain, in others a loss. 
On the one hand, Greek became the language of the court, and Greek 
culture became an important element in the Byzantine civilization. 
On the other hand, the imperial city grew at the expense of Greece; 
Constantinople, rather than Athens, became the important factor in 
Greek life, and Greece became increasingly provincial. ‘The Greeks 
themselves now became known not as ‘Hellenes’ but as ‘Romaioi’. 
It was Justinian too, who, in 529, virtually abolished the University 
of Athens, the stronghold of pagan philosophy. Christianity was 
now spread throughout the whole of Greece, save in the mountain 
regions of Laconia, which did not become Christian until well into 
the ninth century. 


The Danube Frontier 


The Byzantine emperors had continually to face two groups of 
frontier problems, to the east and north respectively (Fig. 76). ‘The 
former were concerned with the attacks of the Moslems upon the 
Asiatic provinces of the empire; but it was not until the rise of the 
Ottoman Turks in the fourteenth century that the Greek lands them- 
selves were threatened by this eastern peril. ‘The other frontier 
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problems were caused by the restless tribes beyond the Danube, and 
Greece was affected by these from an early date. 

This Danube frontier was an old problem that had frequently con- 
fronted the Roman emperors. In the third century some Goths had 
raided as far as Athens (see p. 151). These newcomers proved to be 
but a vanguard. Towards the end of the fourth century, the Visigoths 
(the western branch of the Goths), fearing the Huns of the steppe- 
lands behind them, had defeated the imperial generals, and had 
poured into peninsular Greece (378-95). But their destiny lay in 
the west, and, before the end of the century, they had moved north- 
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_ Fig. 76. The Byzantine Empire, a.D. 962-1190 
Based on R. L. Poole, Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, plates 5 and 6 (Oxford, 
1902). 
This shows the reaction of the Byzantine frontiers to attacks from Europe and Asia. 


The strength of the empire lay in its seaward margins. Compare, for example, with 
Fig. 78. 


wards, and so into Italy; by 412 they had reached Spain. 'The Huns 
themselves raided the empire up to the gates of Constantinople itself 
(446), and in 482 the Ostrogoths raided the country. But neither 
in the fourth nor fifth centuries was there any large-scale settlement 
of northerners on the lands of the empire. 

‘These raids of Goths and Huns were only a prelude to far greater 
movements of peoples from beyond the river. Indeed, one of the 
most important factors in the history of Greece from the sixth to 
the twelfth century was the complete breakdown of the Danube 
frontier. ‘he ethnography of the northerners that came swarming 
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southwards is not always clear. The Byzantine chroniclers speak of 
Slavs, Antae (also Slavs), Bulgars, Huns (by whom they may have 
meant Bulgars), Avars, Cumans and Patzinaks; the vague names of 
‘Getae’ and ‘Scythians’ are also mentioned. Of these, the two 
peoples that had direct effect upon the fortunes of medieval Greece 
were the Slavs and the Bulgars. 


The Slavs 


Of all the northerners the Slavs were the most important to Greece. 
Expanding from their homeland in the Pripet marshes, the Slavs 
reached the lands immediately to the north of the Danube by, at 
latest, the third century, but there is no sure evidence that they had 
penetrated (at any rate in considerable numbers) southwards into 
the peninsula before the end of the fifth century. Early in the sixth 
century their raids became frequent, and Macedonia, Thessaly and 
Epirus were repeatedly devastated; and with the reign of Justinian 
(527-65), conditions along the Danube deteriorated. Despite the 
fierce resistance put up by the imperial troops, hordes of Slavs and 
Bulgars crossed the river almost every year to raid and loot. In 540, 
they raided Greece as far south as the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
Justinian was forced to organize defensive measures on a large 
' scale. Large numbers of new forts were set up, and old ones were 
strengthened. From the river Sava to the Black Sea, some eighty 
castles were built or restored, and behind these some hundreds of 
fortified positions provided a ‘defence in depth’. Despite these 
efforts, the raids continued. It is unlikely that they led to permanent 
settlements on any large scale, but their influence upon the country- 
side was very marked. The historian Procopius, who lived during 
the first half of the sixth century, compared the ravaged lands of 
Greece to the ‘Scythian deserts’, and he described how the inhabi- 
tants fled into the mountains and the forests for safety. 

In the latter part of the sixth century, after the death of Justinian, 
the Slav raids grew in intensity, and about the year 578 an army of 
some 100,000 ‘Slavonians’ poured into ‘Hellas’ and Thessaly. A con- 
temporary chronicler, John of Ephesus, tells of the horror that now 
fell upon Thrace and Illyricum, and it is from this time that we 
must date the arrival of Slav settlers in considerable numbers into 
Greece. Raiding had passed definitely into settlement. 'To the north, 
the lands of what is now Yugoslavia were likewise open to the penetra- 
tion of other Slav peoples (Slovenes, Croats and Serbs) during the 
first half of the seventh century. 
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The widespread incursions of the Slavs were reinforced by those 
of the Avars, a nomad group prominent in the northern lands during 
the sixth and early seventh centuries. Moreover, in the early years 
of the seventh century, the main effort of the Byzantine empire was 
engaged in a struggle with the Persians, and the European provinces 
were thus left exposed. The Byzantine diplomats spoke of lands 
occupied by the Slavs in Thrace, Macedonia and Greece as grants 
made through the generosity of the emperor; the frontier might 
therefore be placed either at the Danube or at no great distance from 
the Aegean Sea according to the imperial or the Slav point of view. 
Some dates stand out. In 597, and again in 609, Salonica, protected 
by its strong walls and by its Saint Demetrius, had managed to with- 
stand the assault of the surrounding Slav tribes in Macedonia. In 
623, Slavs were raiding Crete. In 626, a united horde of Avars, 
Slavs and Bulgars were besieging Constantinople, not for the first 
time, but they failed to take the city. The Avar power ceased to be 
important after about 630, but Slav pressure southwards continued. 
Thus in 674 a body of Slavs seized the opportunity of an Arab siege 
of Constantinople to settle in the rich plain of Thessaly, where the 
place-name of Velestinon still recalls the name of one of their tribes 
(the Velegezétes). 

It is difficult to form a clear picture of the extent of Slav settlement 
in Greece during these years, and the subject has aroused much con- 
troversy. A contemporary encyclopedist, Isidore of Seville (d. 639), 
summed up the situation by saying that ‘the Slavs took Greece 
from the Romans’, but it is certain that the large towns, at any rate, 
did not fall to the Slavs. Athens was still in Greek hands, nor, 
wrote J. B. Bury, ‘had the country yet become Slavised, as it is said 
to have become in the following century’.* There is little evidence 
about the relations of the immigrant Slavs and the Greeks at this 
time, but it seems likely that the newcomers were easily converted to 
Christianity and that they lived more or less under the suzerainty 
of the Byzantine emperor. 

It is not surprising that, in view of these incursions, the command 
of the imperial army in Greece was an important office. ‘The system 
of themes, or districts under military organization (thema = regiment), 
that had been found necessary to meet the Persian and Arab wars 
of the seventh century, was now extended under the Emperor 
Leo III (717-40) from Asia to Europe. The number of themes 


* J. B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire, 395 A.D. to 800 A.D., vol. 11, 
p. 280 (London, 1889). 
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varied, but by the tenth century they comprised about thirty, of 
which eight covered what is now Greece and the Aegean islands. 

It was during the eighth century that Slav influence became 
greatest in Greece. In 746 a great plague breaking out in the Near 
East reached Monemvasia in the Peloponnese, and, from there, 
spread over the whole empire. The population of Greece suffered 
heavily, and was then further reduced by the migration of many 
skilled workmen to Constantinople; whole families left both the main- 
land and the islands. Empty districts were thus left free to be 
colonized by the Slavs who now pressed southwards in greater 
numbers than ever. In the words of the imperial historian, Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, ‘all the open country was Slavonized and 
became barbarous, when the plague was devouring the whole world’. 
According to W. Miller, this is the real explanation of the Slav 
colonization of Greece. Whatever be the truth, the Slavs had by 
now certainly spread widely over the Greek lands. So widespread 
were their settlements that in the eighth century the southern Balkan 
lands and mainland Greece were known as ‘Sclavinia’ (Fig. 77). 

The central government at Constantinople, alarmed at this influx, 
dispatched the general Staurakios to deal with the newcomers, and 
they were reduced and forced to pay tribute (783). But early in the 
following century, when the imperial forces were being threatened 
by Saracens and Bulgars, the Slavs of the Peloponnese rose in revolt, 
and, conspiring with the Saracens, they attacked the fortress of 
Patras (807). But the siege was raised, and, after some time, the 
rebellion was put down. There was a fresh rising in the Peloponnese 
about: the year 849, which was again suppressed, and military 
colonists were established here as in northern Greece. Special terms 


were made with two Slav tribes in the south near Mount 'Taygetos— 


the Milings and the Ezerites, who agreed to pay tribute. These two 
tribes were in rebellion again in the middle of the tenth century, and, 
although they were once more reduced to obedience, it is apparent 
that they still retained a large measure of independence. 

The military reduction of the Slavs prepared the way for their 
assimilation, and in this work the Church played a great part. With 
the foundation of monasteries and churches went on the active work 
of assimilation. The Orthodox religion and the Greek language 
regained the ground they had lost, and by the tenth century many 
people of Slav descent were occupying high positions in the empire. 
But even in the thirteenth century, some Slav tribes still lived apart 
from the Greeks, and maintained their old customs in the moun- 
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tainous districts of Elis and Arcadia. The Milings remained separate 
longest, possibly even until the eve of the Ottoman conquest. 

The Slavs have left evidence of their settlement in the numerous 
Slavonic place-names that are to be found in Greece to-day. Over 
much of the Peloponnese a Slavonic place-name can be found every 
three or four miles (Fig. 95). 
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Fig. 77. The Balkan Peninsula about a.D. 800 
Based on R. L. Poole, Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, plate 4 (Oxford, 1902). 


This map shows dominant political groupings rather than ethnic distributions; 
thus Slavs were also to be found in the areas marked as ‘ Avars’ and ‘ Bulgars’. For 
the Byzantine frontier against the Slavs, see p. 158. 


The Bulgars 

The Bulgars, like the Huns and the Avars before them, were 
peoples from the Asiatic steppes who during the sixth century were 
to be found in the country north of the Black Sea. Their early history 
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in Europe is obscure, but it seems fairly certain that they took part 
in some of the attacks of the Slavs and the Avars against Salonica and 
Constantinople during the sixth and seventh centuries. Towards the 
end of the seventh century, the main body moved southwards and, 
in 679, established themselves between the Danube and the Balkan 
Mountains. The river definitely ceased to mark the northern frontier 
of the Byzantine empire. 

South of the Danube, the newcomers found the land already 
peopled with Slavs, and the new state that came into being was the 
result of fusion between Bulgars and Slavs. 'The two centuries that 
followed 679 were marked by intermittent warfare with the Byzantine 
emperors. In order to check the growth of the Slav and Bulgar 
population in Thrace and Macedonia, the emperors established 
Syrian and Armenian colonists there in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. Later emperors followed the same policy, and from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century colonies of Uzes, Patzinaks and 
Cumans from the lands to the north of the Black Sea were intro- 
duced. 

Although continually raiding the empire, the Bulgars were cul- 
turally its children, and in 865 they officially adopted the Greek form 
of Christianity. Under Simeon the Great (893-927) the Bulgar state 
greatly extended its frontiers westward over the Slavs of Serbia and 
southward into northern Greece (Fig. 78). In Macedonia and in 
Epirus, the empire was able to keep only the coastlands, and Bulgar 
_ raids penetrated even as far south as the Isthmus. The new Bulgarian 
realm soon broke into two owing to revolt in the western Serb 
provinces. In 972, eastern Bulgaria came to an end, and by 1018 
the now independent western unit had also been recovered by the 
- empire. From 1018 to 1186, the Bulgars ceased to form a separate 
state. The second Bulgarian empire, which came into existence 
as the result of revolt of Bulgars and Vlachs (see p. 360), once more 
included a part of northern Greece within its territory, but it lasted 
only for a short time (1186-1258), and was ultimately succeeded by 
Serb domination in the Balkan peninsula (Fig. 79). 

Although Macedonia and the lands around had passed from Bulgar 
control, Bulgars continued to be an important element in the popula- 
tion of the area. Unlike the Slavs of peninsular Greece, however, 
the Bulgars and Slavs of these areas were not assimilated by the 
Greeks, and they remained distinct groups. Linguistically separate 
from the Greeks, they were to form a complicating factor in the 
‘Macedonian problem’ of later times. ? 
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Fig. 78. The Balkan Peninsula, A.D. 910-1265 


Based on: (1) E. A. Freeman, Aflas to the Historical Geography of Europe, maps 
34-37 (London, 1903); (2) W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, p. 81 (London, | 


1908); (3) W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, pp. 59, 67, 89 (London, 1930). 
The area included in the Byzantine empire is pee te C=Croatia; D= Durazzo; 


H=Hungary; R= Ragusa. 
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The Vlachs | 


Apart from the Slavs and the Bulgars, another non-Greek people 
emerge in the history of medieval Greece. ‘Their language is a dialect 
of Romanian and is therefore derived from Latin; and it is generally 
admitted that they are descended from Roman colonists and Latinized 
provincials in the areas north and south of the Danube.* Their 
existence may be inferred from records as early as the sixth century in 
date, but the first definite mention of them was not until the year 976. 
During the next two centuries, reference to them became frequent, 
but they were intermingled with other peoples in such a way that it 
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Fig. 79. The Balkan Peninsula, A.D. 1340-1355 





Based on: (1) E. A. Freeman, Atlas to the Historical Geography of Europe, maps 40 
and 41 (London, 1903); (2) W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, p.89 (London, 1930). 


_ The area included in the Byzantine empire is stippled. D= Durazzo; R= Ragusa. 


is difficult to form any clear idea of their distribution. Several 
districts were called after them; thus ‘Great Vlachia’ was the name 
given to Thessaly, and ‘Little Vlachia’ to Acarnania and Aetolia, 
while there were Vlachs also in Bulgaria and to the north. These last 
were involved in the revolt against the Byzantine empire which led 
to the establishment of the second Bulgarian empire in 1186 (see 
P. 161). 

In the eleventh-century Strategicon by Cecaumenos, there is a 
description of the Vlachs around Trikkala and Larissa, in Thessaly. 

* The Vlachs, or Wallachs, called themselves Romans; the name ‘ Vlach’ was 
applied to them by their neighbours; its origin is identical with the English ‘ Wealh’ 


or ‘Welsh’ (i.e. stranger), and represents a Slavonic adoption of a general term 
applied by Teutonic peoples to Roman provincials in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
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Their mode of living then seems to have been very similar to what 
it is to-day; from April to September they lived with their flocks 
in the mountains, and descended to the plains only in winter. ‘There 
is also reference, in the same account, to the appointment of a 
Byzantine official to administer the Vlachs. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century, these southern Vlachs were mentioned by the 
Byzantine historian Anna Comnena, who referred to nomadic folk 
‘commonly called Vlachs’ in the mountainous region of Thessaly. 
About the year 1170, Benjamin of ‘Tudela described them thus: 
‘Here are the confines of Wallachia, a country of which the in- 
habitants are called Vlachi. They are as nimble as deer and descend 
from their mountains into the plains of Greece committing robberies 
and taking booty. Nobody ventures to make war on them, nor can 
any king bring them to submission.’ At the division of the Byzan- 
tine empire in 1204, Great Vlachia was included in the kingdom of 
Salonica under Boniface, but it soon reappeared as an independent 
principality under its old name (see p. 173). 


The Economic Development of Byzantine Greece 


If it is difficult to obtain any detailed evidence about the coming of 
Slavs and Bulgars into the Greek lands, it is even more difficult to 
form a clear picture of the domestic history of Greece in the Byzan- _ 
tine empire from the death of Justinian in 565 to the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1204. Certain facts, however, stand out: something can be 
said about the economic condition of the area, and especially about 
its commerce; some evidence is also available about the internal 
political condition of the Greek themes during the twelfth century; 
the advent of western armies into Greece, culminating in the great 
invasion of 1204, is comparatively well documented; and, lastly, 
there are archaeological remains which speak for themselves of the 
former Byzantine influence in the land (see Appendix 11). 

Until the coming of the ships of the western cities of Venice, Genoa 
and Amalfi, in the eleventh century, the Greeks were to a great extent 
the carriers of the eastern Mediterranean. Though the land was filled 
with Slav immigrants, the Greek cities of the coast were still able 
to maintain their mercantile connexions. A great movement of 
exchange centred on Constantinople itself and, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries Byzantine trade was at its height. It is true that the 
advance of Islam had restricted trade in the eastern Mediterranean, 
but the Black Sea trade was important; amber, furs and metals came 
from Russia and the northern shores of Asia Minor. Greek ships 
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also carried much of the trade between Constantinople and the west, 
but the Italian merchant fleets gradually shut out the Greeks from 
western waters. The Italian cities, at first the rivals, were soon the 
superiors of the Greeks in wealth and industry, and they came ulti- 
mately to dominate the carrying trade of the Aegean. 

One great hindrance to Aegean shipping was piracy. In 823, 
some Saracens, who had migrated from Spain to Alexandria, fell 
upon. Crete, at that time recovering from an earthquake, and con- 
quered it. Their control was marked by religious toleration which 
reconciled the inhabitants to their rule; and in the years that fol- 
lowed, Christians helped to man the ships of the Moslem corsairs 
who menaced the coasts and islands of the Aegean. Cretan pirates 
became the terror of the eastern seas, and Crete grew into a great 
centre for traffic in slaves. At last, after many attempts, the island 
was restored to Christian rule in 961. Some of the Moslems left; 
others sank into serfdom. As in the Peloponnese, the missionary 
followed the soldier, and many Greek and Armenian Christians were 
attracted here. ‘he Christian recovery of the island was in the main 
successful, though not a few Moslems kept their religion. But the 
recovery of Crete did not mean the abolition of piracy in the Aegean. 
The chronicle ascribed to our English Benedict of Peterborough 
states that in 1191 piracy was still rife; some of the Aegean islands 
were uninhabited for fear of the pirates; in other islands, they them- 
selves lived. Despite their depredations, however, commercial ac- 
tivity, though interrupted, never broke down, and, indeed, with the 
coming of the Italian cities, it greatly increased. 

An important item in Greek trade was silk. About the year 550, 
two Persian monks had smuggled some eggs of the silkworm into 
the Byzantine empire, and from these precious eggs were derived 
all the varieties of silk-worm that stocked the western world for over a 
thousand years. The silks of the Byzantine empire became famous © 
throughout medieval Europe, and the cities of central and southern 
Greece shared greatly in this prosperity. ‘Thebes in particular became 
an important centre. No silk is now made at Thebes and there are 
no mulberry trees there, but the plain around the town is still known 
as ‘Morokampos’ from the mulberry trees which once gave the town 
its prosperity. 

Though the carrying trade was passing into the ships of the west, 
the Greek cities did not lose their prosperity. Some indication of 
conditions in Greece in the twelfth century is furnished by the large 
numbers of Jewish communities in the area. Benjamin of ‘Tudela, 
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writing about 1160, provided a list of the Jewish communities. ‘The 
great city of ‘Thebes had about 2,000 Jews who were ‘the most skilled 
artificers in silk and purple cloth throughout Greece’. Salonica, 
‘a very large city’ on the Via Egnatia from Durazzo to Constanti- 
nople, had about 500 Jews; Armylo (Almirds), another ‘large city’, 
had 400; Corinth had 300; Egripo (Khalkis) was ‘a large city upon 
the sea-coast where merchants come from every quarter’, and it had 
about 200 Jews. There were also many smaller Jewish communities. 


The Political Condition of Greece in A.D. 1200 


Though the economic circumstances of the Greek cities in the 
twelfth century seem to have been moderately prosperous, the 
political condition of Greece was far from happy. The financial 
oppression of the Byzantine government was heavy, and money that 
should have been spent on the defence of the country went instead 
to support the ostentation of the imperial capital. Byzantine officials 
regarded the country, in the words of a contemporary, as an ‘utter 
hole’, to be exploited as much as possible; the imperial governors 
received no salaries, but made their office self-supporting. Besides 
this, the Greek population had to endure the exactions of native 
tyrants. Under the Comneni dynasty of the twelfth century, feudalism 
had made considerable progress. Large tracts of land were under the 
control of families whose quarrels disturbed the life of the country. 
The historian Niketas speaks of these notables (archontes) as ‘in- 
flamed by ambition against their own fatherland, slavish men, spoiled 
by luxury, who made themselves tyrants, instead of fighting the 
Latins’. 

Beset by imperial exactions, disturbed by internal feuds, raided 
by pirates, occupied in part by Vlachs, threatened by the rising second 
empire of Bulgaria, it is little wonder that the condition of Greece 
seemed ripe for western interference. ‘The raids of western princes 
in the twelfth century and the ever-growing strength of the western 
cities (especially of Venice) in the Aegean Sea, formed but a prelude 
to the great disaster that fell upon the Byzantine world in 1204. 


Western Interference up to 1204 


The Norman conquerors of southern Italy, seeking to match the 
exploits of William the Conqueror in England, seized a pretext to 
invade the Byzantine provinces that lay so near across the narrow 
Straits of Otranto. Between 1081 and 1084, they occupied Corfu, 
took Durazzo, and penetrated as far as Larissa in Thessaly. They 
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retired only to return again in 1106, but without success. For forty 
years Greece was left alone, until the expedition of Roger of Sicily 
in 1146. In that year, a landing was made at Itea on the north of 
the Gulf of Corinth, and the Normans marched to Thebes. The city 
was looted and many of its silk weavers were sent back to Sicily. 
From Thebes, the invaders marched to Corinth, plundered it, and then 
sailed home with their booty. In the years that followed, the Normans 
became increasingly involved in the domestic intrigues of the empire, 
and after 40 years a Norman army once again marched across 
Greek soil (1185). Starting from Durazzo, it made for Salonica, and 
a fleet was sent by sea to help in the siege of the city. After success- 
fully looting the city, the Normans were defeated and returned home. 

Faced with the Norman peril in the eleventh century, the emperor 
had sought aid from Venice whose wealthy merchants were now trading 
in eastern waters. The price of assistance was free trade throughout 
the empire, and a charter of 1082 laid the sure foundation for 
Venetian supremacy in the commerce of the Aegean and the Black 
Seas. ‘On that day’, says one historian, ‘began the world commerce 
of Venice.’* ‘The Venetians were soon everywhere. Their very 
success, however, aroused distrust, and, to counteract Venetian in- 
fluence, succeeding emperors granted commercial privileges to Pisa, 
Genoa and Amalfi. During the twelfth century the empire and 
Venice were sometimes at war and sometimes acting together, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the moment; but all the while the 
antagonism between the two powers was developing. It is this 
antagonism together with Norman raids of the twelfth century that 
provided the background for the spectacular events of 1204 which 
inaugurated a new period in the history of Greece. 


FRANKISH AND VENETIAN GREECE 
The Fourth Crusade 


From the end of 1199 onwards, a fourth crusade was preached in 
France and Germany. Its leading members were French feudal 
lords like Baldwin of Flanders; its goal was Jerusalem; and its im- 
mediate strategic objective was the heart of Moslem power in Egypt. 
The Venetians agreed to provide transport, and, by August 1202, 
the army was assembled at Venice, but the crusaders then found it 


* C. Diehl, Une république patricienne: Venise, p. 33 (Paris, 1915). 
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impossible to pay the sum agreed upon. The Venetians therefore 
proposed that payment be postponed in return for help against the 
Adriatic city of Zara which had been occupied by the Hungarians. 
In spite of papal protests against this attack on a Christian city, the 
crusading fleet sailed in November 1202, and Zara was successfully 
taken. But this diversion to Zara was only a preliminary to a much 
greater diversion. For a long time, many in the west had looked with 
hatred towards the Byzantine empire, and, during the preparations 
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Fig. 80. Greece in A.D. 1214 


Based on: (1) The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4, map 43 (Cambridge, 1923); 
(2) W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, p. 81 (London, 1908). 


Venetian possessions are shown in black. The empire of Trebizond lay along the 
south-eastern shores of the Black Sea—off this map. 


of 1200-2, the crusading plan had become involved in a series of 
complicated motives which led the crusaders ultimately not against 
the infidel but to Constantinople. Venice in particular had everything 
to gain by an attack on its great commercial rival in the east. The 
details of this great diversion are obscure and have been the subject 
of controversy, but the result is clear enough. In June 1203, the 
crusading fleet appeared outside the harbour of Constantinople, and 
the crusaders were very soon in possession of the city. Involved in 
disputes about the imperial throne, they decided to divide the 
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empire amongst themselves. A new emperor was to be elected with 
control over one-quarter of the empire. The remaining three- 
quarters were to be divided, one-half to the Venetians and one-half 
to the crusaders. The year 1204 is one of the great landmarks in 
European history. 

Count Baldwin of Flanders was elected emperor to rule over a 
restricted Latin empire that included the territory on either side of 
the Sea of Marmora together with some nearby islands. Venetian 
nobles occupied many other islands, and Venice assumed direct 
sovereignty over a number of other areas. Rewards for the Frankish 
adventurers were found on the mainland of Greece. Representatives 
of the old Byzantine emperors remained only in three areas—in the 
territory around Nicaea in Asia Minor, in Epirus, and in Trebizond 
on the Black Sea coast (Fig. 89). Although the Latin empire at 
Constantinople lasted only for 57 years, some of the Venetian and 
Frankish states continued for two or three hundred years. From 
1204 onwards until the coming of the ‘Turk, the history of the Greek 
lands lost its unity, and became the story not of one but of many 
separate states. The units that thus arose in the Greek world fall 
conveniently into the following groups, each of which must be con- 
sidered separately (Fig. 80): 


(1) The Latin empire of Romania, 1204-61. 
(2) ‘The Greek empire of Nicaea, 1204-1453. 
(3) The Latin kingdom of Salonica, 1204-23. 
-(4) The duchy of Athens, 1205-1460. 
(5) ‘The principality of Achaia, 1205-1432. 
(6) ‘The duchy of the Archipelago, 1207-1566. 
(7) ‘The county palatine of Cephalonia, 1194-1483. 
(8) ‘The despotat of Epirus, 1204-1336. 
(9) Scattered Venetian possessions, various dates from 1204 to 
1715 in the Aegean and to 1797 in the Ionian Islands. 
(10) Scattered Genoese possessions, various dates from 1261 to 
1566. 
(11) The Knights of Rhodes, 1309-1522. 


The Latin Empire of Romania, 1204-61 


The Latin empire, lying athwart the Sea of Marmora, soon began 
to shrink both in Thrace and in Asia Minor. In Thrace, it had to 
face the attacks of the Bulgars, and in Asia Minor it had a rival in 
the Greek empire of Nicaea which still maintained the Byzantine 
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tradition. Only the rivalries of the states around kept it alive for as 
long as 57 years, and it fell to the Nicaean Greeks in 1261. The last 
of the emperors to reign, like the first, was named Baldwin. He fled 
to the west where the empty title of ‘Latin Emperor’ continued 
until the death of its last holder in 1383. 


The Greek Empire of Nicaea, 1204-1453 


The Latin empire of Constantinople was never able to make much 
progress in Asia Minor. There, in the prosperous city of Nicaea, 
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Fig. 81. Greece in A.D. 1265 
Based on W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, p. 89 (London, 1930). 
Venetian possessions are shown in black; R= Ragusa. 


Theodore Lascaris, the son-in-law of a former Byzantine emperor, 
established a court that soon became the centre of a small but re- 
viving Greek empire. Under Theodore and his successors, the new 
empire was organized efficiently and its frontiers were extended in 
Asia Minor and over the islands of Lesbos, Chios, Samos and Icaria. 
Soon, it recovered ground in Europe, and the Maritsa became its 
northern boundary against Bulgaria. In 1246, much of the Epirot 
empire of Salonica was annexed and the Byzantine frontier was 
carried to the Adriatic itself (Fig. 81). 
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The Lascarid dynasty was replaced by the noble family of Palaeo- 
logus in 1259, but this involved no change of external policy, and 
at last, in 1261, Constantinople itself was captured. It was the 
culmination of a steady progress since 1204. Now, after an interval 
of 57 years, the empire of Nicaea became merged in that of Constanti- 
nople. ‘The revival had not recovered the whole of Byzantine territory, 
but, at any rate, it had got back the heart and centre of the empire, 
together with a substantial extent of territory. 

The revived Byzantine empire was to last another two hundred 
years, and its European must be distinguished from its Asiatic history. 
In the Peloponnese, in 1262, it recovered Monemvasia together with 
Mistra and Maina (see p. 175), and during the fourteenth century 
this southern base became a most important element in the empire 
(Fig. 83). By 1432, the whole Peloponnese had been restored to 
Byzantine rule, with the exception of some coastal stations held by 
Venice (see p. 177). The story of Byzantine recovery in northern 
Greece was different. For a time the frontiers of the empire con- 
tinued to expand. The greater part of Thessaly (Wallachian Thessaly) 
was added in 1318 (see p. 173), and in 1336 the despotat of Epirus 
itself was won (see p. 179). But at this very moment of success, the 
great resurgence of Serbia under Stephen Dushan wrested a great 
part of these possessions from Byzantine rule. Stephen’s empire 
stretched to the Gulf of Corinth, and all that remained to Constanti- 
nople in the north was Thrace and the district around Salonica 
(Fig. 82). It is true that the Serbian state soon broke up into frag- 
ments; these, however, did not return to Byzantine rule, but passed 
to a new power, the Turks, who were soon to engulf the whole Aegean 
world. 

In Asia Minor, the Byzantine empire had started to shrink almost 
as soon as its centre had been transferred from Nicaea to Constanti- 
nople. Various ‘Turkish powers encroached on imperial territory until 
only a narrow strip remained along the Sea of Marmora. With the 
rise of one of these powers, the Ottoman Turks, the loss was ac- 
celerated, and, by the middle of the fourteenth century, only a few 
isolated Byzantine points were left in Asia Minor. But the Ottomans 
did not restrict their activities to Asia. By 1356 they had landed in 
Europe, and in 1361 they transferred their capital to Adrianople. 
What Stephen Dushan had torn from Byzantine territory, the 
Ottomans were now to inherit—and more. By the two battles of 
the Maritsa (1371) and Kossovo (1389), the power of the Bulgarians 
and the Serbians was broken, and their territories passed into Turkish 
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hands; by 1390, the Turks had reached the Danube. In 1393, they 
conquered ‘Thessaly and Neopatras. At the end of the century, the 
Byzantine empire consisted only of Salonica, the Peloponnese and 
Constantinople. In 1453, the great city itself fell. What the Fourth 
Crusade had started in 1204, the Ottomans now completed, and by 
1461 they were masters of almost all mainland Greece. The islands of 
the Aegean, however, held out for over another century, and, not until 
the duchy of the Archipelago fell in 1566, was Ottoman supremacy 
as complete in the islands as on the mainland (see p. 178). 


The Latin Kingdom of Salonica, 1204-23 

The leader of the crusaders, Boniface of Montferrat, obtained, as 
his share of the spoil, the title of king and a grant of land including 
Macedonia, Thessaly and much of central Greece. He set out in the 
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Fig. 82. Greece about A.D. 1355 
Based on W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas; p. 89 (London, 1930). 


Venetian possessions are shown in black; R= Ragusa. The island of Santa Maura 
(Levkds) was not united to the county of Cephalonia until 1362. 


autumn of 1204 to take possession of his kingdom and to parcel 
it out among his barons. 'Thus Larissa became the fief of a Lombard 
noble; Velestino passed into the hands of a Rhenish count; the com- 
manding position of Boudonitza, near the pass of ‘Thermopylae, was 
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assigned to the Pallavicini family from near Parma, and their ruined 
castle still looks down on the countryside around. The new kingdom 
was not destined to last very long. The reluctance of the king to 
acknowledge the overlordship of the emperor of Romania was a 
source of weakness; and the attacks of the Bulgars was another 
weakness. In 1223, the kingdom was occupied by the despot of 
Epirus, and it remained under Epirote control until the reviving 
Greek empire of Nicaea annexed the greater part of it in 1246 
(see p. 170). 

A branch of the Epirote dynasty continued, however, to rule in 
Thessaly, for one of its members had married the heiress of the 
hereditary chieftain of the Wallachians (see p. 179). This princi- 
pality, sometimes independent, and sometimes in alliance with one 
of the surrounding states, was known variously as ‘Great Wallachia’ 
or the ‘Duchy of Neopatras’ (Fig. 81). When the line of the Walla- 
chian princes became extinct in 1318, their territories were divided. 
The greater part of the rich Thessalian plain was annexed by the 
Byzantine empire. ‘The southern area, including the city of Neopatras 
itself, in the valley of the Spercheus, was conquered by the Catalan 
Company, then dominating Athens, and this enlarged state became 
known as the ‘duchies of Neopatras and Athens’ (see p. 174). 


The Duchy of Athens, 1205-1460 


One of the associates of Boniface was a Burgundian noble named 
Othon de la Roche who, in 1205, received the territories of Athens 
and Thebes in the south of the kingdom of Salonica. This unit in 
central Greece maintained its identity long after the Latin kingdom 
of Boniface had disappeared, and it became one of the most perma- 
_ nent of the Frankish states in Greece. At first its ruler was known 
merely as ‘Sire’ or ‘Megaskyr’ (Great Lord), but from the middle 
of the thirteenth century onwards he became the ‘duke’ of Athens. 
After twenty years’ rule, Othon, with his wife and his two sons, left 
Greece for ever to return to his native land (1225), and he bequeathed 
his domain of Thebes and Athens to his nephew Guy who carried 
on his work. Under the tolerant Frankish regime, the silk manu-. 
facture of Thebes once again prospered; Athens, too, was prosperous. 
“The splendour of the Theban Court and the excellent French 
spoken at Athens struck visitors from the West.’* 

But at the beginning of the fourteenth century this prosperous 
Frankish rule was cut short from an unexpected quarter. A band of 


* W. Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient, p. 29 (London, 1920). 
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Catalan mercenaries, after fighting in Sicily and in Asia Minor, was 
employed by the duke of Athens against the neighbouring principality 
of Neopatras, but they soon proved dangerous allies. Disputes about 
payment culminated in the overthrow of the Franks. On a fatal day 
in the spring of 1311 the Catalans were outstandingly victorious on 
the plain of Boeotia, and only a few Frankish knights survived the 
battle; the widows of the fallen provided wives for the newcomers. 
The Catalan mercenaries surprised by their own sweeping victory, 
which so struck the imagination of their contemporaries, sought a 
ruler outside their own ranks, and turned to their former employer, 
Frederick II of Sicily. ‘Thus it was that for over half a century the 
duchy of Athens was ruled in name by absentee dukes of the Sicilian 
House, while the real power was wielded by a vicar-general appointed 
to represent them. To the north, the Catalans conquered the southern 
part of the Wallachian duchy of Neopatras, including the city of 
Neopatras itself (1318), and the double title of “dukes of Athens and 
Neopatras’ was borne by the kings of Aragon, the successors of the 
Sicilian rulers, long after the Catalan duchy had disappeared. 

The sons of the mercenaries did not possess the fighting qualities 
of their fathers; and in 1388, Athens was occupied by a Florentine 
family of bankers named Acciajuoli who were prominent in the 
affairs of the Peloponnese to the south. Thus began the third chapter 
in the history of the medieval duchy of Athens (Fig. 83). The 
Catalans vanished from the scene almost as completely as the Franks 
before them, and the next half-century saw many Florentine families 
in the area. But the independence of the duchy was difficult to 
maintain before the rising tide of ‘Turkish successes. In June 1456 
the Turks occupied Athens, and Thebes fell four years later. From, 
1460 onwards, central Greece remained Turkish, apart from two 
brief intervals when the Venetians occupied Athens (1466 and 
1687-8). 

By the time of the arrival of the Turks, a new element had been 
added to the population of Attica and Boeotia. Towards the end of 
the Catalan regime, the area had been disturbed by civil war, and, to 
repair the ravages, Albanian settlers were invited to colonize the 
waste lands (c. 1380). After the occupation of Epirus by the Tocco 
family in 1418, still more Albanians came in under the Florentine 
dukes. ‘The settlement had permanent results. From these colonists 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are descended many of the 
Albanians of Attiki and Voiotia who still speak Albanian as well as 
Greek (see p: 362), 





Plate 81. The Temple of Apollo, Bassae 
The temple was built in the fifth century B.c. by Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon. 





Plate 82. A Byzantine church of the twelfth century, Daphni 
The photograph shows the east end of the monastery church. 
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Plate 83. The church of Ayios Elevthérios, Athens, ninth century A.D. 


Sculptures taken from earlier buildings are incorporated in the walls. In the background 
is the modern Cathedral. 





Plate 84. The Kapnikaréa, Athens 
The Kapnikaréa is a Byzantine church of the twelfth century, with additions of later 
periods. 
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The Principality of Achaia, 1205-1432 


Just before the conquest of Constantinople, Geoffrey de Ville- 
hardouin, nephew and namesake of the historian of the conquest, 
was driven by bad weather into the port of Modon in the Pelopon- 
nese. While he was staying there and becoming involved in the local 
quarrels, the great drama of the break-up of the Byzantine empire 
was taking place. In the winter of 1204, Boniface was taking pos- 
session of his kingdom of Salonica, and Geoffrey accordingly made 
his way to the headquarters of Boniface. There he outlined to an 
old friend from Champagne, William of Champlitte, a scheme for 
the conquest of the Peloponnese, promising to acknowledge William 
as his overlord. ‘The two men, with only a few hundred soldiers, won 
almost the whole of the peninsula in a single battle. The newly won 
land was partitioned into twelve baronies among their followers, 
the ruins of whose baronial castles can still be seen standing in 
strong positions. William, recalled by affairs in France, died on 
his way home, and Geoffrey then became ‘prince of Achaia’ in his 
stead. 

‘There were two areas which Villehardouin was unable to acquire. 
One was the territory around the Venetian ports of Modon and 
Coron, guarding the sea route to the east; occupied in 1206, they 
remained in Venetian possession until 1500. ‘The other was the 
southern rock of Monemvasia, ‘the Gibraltar of Greece’, under the 
flag of the Byzantine state of Nicaea; this, however, was conquered 
in 1246, but only with the aid of Venetian galleys, and only after a 
siege of three years. Then, in the south, the fortress of Mistra was 
built to overawe the Slavs of 'Taygetos and the restless people of 
- Maina. But Monemvasia was not kept for long. The third of the 
Villehardouins, William, became involved in disputes between the 
despotat of Epirus and the reviving empire of Nicaea; captured by 
the Nicaean Greeks, he was restored to freedom only in return for 
the fortresses of Monemvasia, Mistra and Old Maina (1262). It was 
the gain of this southern territory that paved the way for the ultimate 
restoration of Byzantine authority in the Peloponnese (Fig. 81). 

William de Villehardouin left no male heir, and the marriage of 
his daughter Isabella to the son of Charles I of Naples united the 
fortunes of the principality with those of the Angevin power at 
Naples. After William’s death in 1278, the principality was ruled 
by deputies appointed from Naples, for Isabella, though young, was 
already a widow. She next married Florenz of Hainaut, a young 
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Flemish nobleman who thus became prince of Achaia, and, after 
this, many Flemings appeared in Greece. Widowed for a second time, 
Isabella married a prince of the House of Savoy, and the Flemings 
were replaced by Piedmontese. The newcomers were so unpopular, 
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Fig. 83. Greece in A.D. 1388 
Based on W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, p. 332 (London, 1908). 


Venetian possessions are shown in black. The southern portion of the despotat of 
Epirus was now under the control of an Albanian chieftain (Ghin Boua Spata) at 
Arta; the northern portion, centred on Janina, had been held by a Serbian chieftain 
(Thomas Preliubovitch), but he died in 1385 and his widow married Esau Buondel- 
monti, a Florentine noble. ; 


however, that Isabella and her husband left Greece for ever, and the 
government lapsed to the Angevin power at Naples. A disputed 
succession followed, and the barren title of ‘prince of Achaia’ con- 
tinued to pass from one absentee to another. 
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This unsatisfactory state of affairs continued during the fourteenth 
century, until a band of mercenaries did for Achaia what the Catalans 
had done for Athens in 1311. The origin of the Navarrese Company 
is obscure. hey had been employed by the king of Navarre in his 
struggle with Charles V of France; and, seeking adventures farther 
afield, became involved in the complications of the succession to 
Achaia. They soon occupied much of the peninsula, and, in 1386, 
their leader declared himself ‘vicar’ of the principality; he became 
‘prince’ ten years later (Fig. 83). It was from his widow’s nephew 
that the Byzantine emperor was able to take the whole of the Pelopon- 
nese by 1432 (see p. 171), apart from a few points held by Venice; 
for to Modon and Coron, the Venetians had added Argos (1388), 
Nauplia (1388) and Lepanto (1407). But the Byzantine reconquest 
was not to last long. By 1461 the advancing tide of ‘Turkish success 
had engulfed the whole of the Peloponnese up to the limits of the 
Venetian colonies (see p. 172). 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, the Byzantine rulers of 
the Peloponnese had strengthened their army by recruiting large 
numbers of Albanians. ‘These mercenaries were followed by colonists, 
and a large number of Albanians then settled upon the waste lands 
of the province, where their descendants remain to this day. 


The Duchy of the Archipelago, 1207-1566 


At the partition of 1204, the Greek islands had been allotted to 
Venice, but the government of the republic decided to leave their 
oceupation to private citizens. Accordingly, Marco Sanudo, a nephew 
of the doge, set out with some companions to win a principality 
among the islands of the Cyclades (1207). ‘They succeeded in 
founding a state that was in some ways the most stable of all those 
_ brought into being by the Fourth Crusade. Sanudo kept Naxos and 
some other islands for himself, and partitioned the surrounding 
islands amongst his fellow-freebooters. Thus at Andros and elsewhere 
arose those feudal castles whose ruins still dominate the landscape. 

Sanudo had no wish to become merely a local governor under the 
republic, and so he acknowledged the overlordship of the Latin 
emperor who formed the islands into a duchy known sometimes as 
the duchy of Naxos, of the ‘Dodekannesos’ and of ‘the Archipelago’. 
The nominal suzerainty was later transferred to Achaia (1261) and 
then to Naples (1267), though Venice more than once claimed over- 
lordship. The duchy survived the revival of Byzantine power (see 
p. 172), and the Sanudo dynasty continued until 1383, when it was 
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replaced by that of the usurper Francesco Crispo, a member of a 
Lombard family who had come to have possessions in Melos. ‘The 
Crispi remained in power for the next two centuries. 

Under the rule of the Crispi, Venetian influence became in- 
creasingly important in the affairs of the island barons, and Venice 
more than once took over the government of Andros, Naxos and 
Paros. But not even Venetian interference was able to save the islands 
from the ‘Turkish raids which grew increasingly frequent. At last, in 
1566, the Turkish conquest took place; for thirteen years a Jewish 
favourite of the Sultan, Joseph Nasi, ruled as an absentee duke, until 
the final incorporation of the duchy into ‘Turkey in 1579. Nowhere 
else in Greece did Latin rule leave so many traces as among these 
islands of the Cyclades—in memorials, in language and in religion, 
and the Roman Church has remained important here up to this day. 


The County Palatine of Cephalonia, 1194-1483 


Even before the Fourth Crusade, Matteo Orsini, a member of an 
Italian family, had made himself master of the islands of Cephalonia, 
Zante and Ithaca (1194). During the Venetian occupation of Corfu 
(1206-14), he acknowledged the supremacy of Venice, but afterwards 
transferred his allegiance to the prince of Achaia. His descendants 
became involved in the politics of Epirus, and ruled over that province 
from 1318 until it was reunited to the Byzantine empire in 1336 
(see p. 179). Meanwhile, in 1324, the islands had been annexed 
outright by the Angevins to Achaia, and the county was not granted 
out again until 1357. It was then given to the Tocco family from 
Beneventum who united Santa Maura (Levkas) to the other islands. 
By 1418 the Tocci had also revived the continental dominion of the 
Orsini, and had made themselves masters of the country south of 
Janina (Fig. 86). ‘The court of Cephalonia during these years was 
described by Froissart as a second fairyland. But family dissensions 
soon enabled the 'Turks to interfere; Janina was lost in 1430, and 
by 1449 Arta, Aetolia and Acarnania had also become ‘Turkish. ‘The 
islands likewise fell to the Turks in 1479, although with the exception 
of Santa Maura they were soon recovered by Venice and held for 
over three hundred years (c. 1482-1797); Santa Maura did not become 
Venetian until 1684. 


The Despotat of Epirus, 1204-1336 


While the Byzantine empire was being appropriated by the cru- 
saders, the difficult country of Epirus was seized by a representative 
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Plate 85. The plain of Marathon 


The plain is the scene of the defeat of the Persians by the Athenians in 490 B.c. Cultivated 
lowlands lead gently to a shelving sandy beach on the east coast of Attiki. In the back- 
ground are the limestone foothills of Pendelikon. 





Plate 86. Monemvasia 


Monemvasia is connected to the mainland of eastern Lakonia by a long stone bridge. In 
the 13th-16th centuries it was successively held by Villehardouin, the Pope, the Vene- 


tians, and the Turks. 





Plate 87. Kiparissia 


The picturesque castle, now in ruins, offered a vigorous resistance to the Frankish con- 
querors in 1205; it was afterwards in the possession of Geoffroy de Villehardouin, * Prince 
of Morea’. The town was destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha in 1825. 





Plate 88. Ndavplion (Nauplia) 


The rocky hill in the background is crowned by the (partly) Venetian fortress of Palamid 
The foreground shows the P.A.P. railway from Argos. 
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of the imperial family, Michael Angelus Comnenus, who maintained 
his newly acquired territory against all comers. The court of Arta 
became, like that of Nicaea, a refuge for Greeks against the Latin 
invaders of the Aegean world. The second ‘despot’ of Epirus con- 
quered the neighbouring kingdom of Salonica in 1223, and founded 
a new Greek empire of Salonica. This success both alarmed the 
Franks and also offended the rival Greek empire of Nicaea. In 1246, 
the Nicaean emperor was able to conquer the province of Salonica, 
but the Wallachian principality of Neopatras, to the south, was left 
independent until 1318 (see p. 173). 

In the west, Epirus itself still remained free until the last of the 
direct line from Michael Angelus was killed, in 1318, by a member 
of the Orsini family of Cephalonia who then maintained the inde- 
pendence of the despotat until it was reunited to the Byzantine 
empire in 1336. Soon, however, the area was annexed by the ex- 
panding state of Serbia under Stephen Dushan (1349), and a large 
part of northern Greece fell under the control of the Serbs. On the 
break-up of the Serbian empire after Stephen’s death in 1355, there 
was great confusion; Epirus was disputed by Serbs, Albanians and 
others (Fig. 83) until the southern portion was acquired by the 
Tocco family from Cephalonia in 1418 (see p. 178). By 1449, how- 
ever, the area had passed under Turkish control, and with it the 
obscure people of Albania who, in the fourteenth century, had been 
expanding southwards towards Acarnania and Aetolia and even into 
Thessaly where the Vlachs had hitherto formed the bulk of the 
population. 


Venetian Possessions, 1204-1797 


Before 1204 Venice already occupied a commanding position in 
the eastern Mediterranean trade that played so great a part in the 
economic life of medieval Europe. That she could undertake the 
transport of the Fourth Crusade is in itself a measure of her power. 
Her gains at the partition of 1204 reflected these maritime interests, 
and marked a turning point in her history. While the Frankish 
adventurers occupied the mainland of Greece, Venetian influence 
was predominant in the islands and coasts of the Aegean. Modon 
and Coron, ‘the right eye’ of the republic, were important stations 
on the eastern route; Crete, purchased in 1204, was held, despite 
many insurrections, till 1669; Euboea, gained in 1209, was Venetian 
until 1470, and early in the fifteenth century large numbers of 
Albanians were induced to settle on the uncultivated lands of the 
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island. But a map of territorial possessions does not do justice to 
Venetian enterprise in the Aegean, for, frequently, Venice acquired 
influence and trading rights without actual dominion and administra- 
tive responsibility. The Venetians who created the duchy of the 
Archipelago owed allegiance to the Latin empire; elsewhere, too, 
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F “Pig sa ee 84. Venetian possessions in the Greek lands 


Based mainly on The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 1v, pp. 476-7 (Cambridge, 
1923). | 

It is difficult to construct a really satisfactory map of Venetian possessions because 
sovereignty was sometimes not clearly defined, and Venice frequently acquired 
influence and control without administrative responsibility. Venetian citizens, too, 
held land from other powers, e.g. in the case of the duchy of the Archipelago (see 
p. 178). The dates on the above map, moreover, do not take account of some changes 
in status, e.g. Venice paid tribute to the Turks for Zante from 1485 to 1699. Nor 
is any attempt made to indicate the occupation of the Peloponnese between 1685-7 
and 1715 (Monemvasia was not taken until 1690). In Crete, after 1669, Venice still 
retained Grabusa (G) until 1691, and the island in Suda Bay (8) and Spinalonga 
(Sp) until 1715. 
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Venetian citizens held lands from other powers; thus a member of - 
the Zorzi family of Venice in 1355 became marquess of Boudonitza, 
a dependency of the principality of Achaia. 

In the centuries that followed the Fourth Crusade, Venice in- 
creased her colonies in the Aegean and the Peloponnese by purchase 
and by conquest. ‘Never’, are we told, ‘was there a state so depen- 
dent on the sea.’ Structurally, the Venetian empire was coming to 
consist of a series of strategic points, calling stations, islands, and 
merchant quarters in cities, all of which were strung along the 
greatest of medieval trade routes. Although these possessions fluc- 
tuated, the net result was an increase in dominion until, in the 
fifteenth century, Venetians and 'Turks were meeting at every point. 
The defence of the Aegean against the Turk had fallen to Venice. 
The first ‘Turkish war lasted from 1464 to 1479, and thereafter there 
was intermittent warfare, with many oscillations in Venetian sov- 
ereignty (Fig. 84). Though Morosini in 1685 acquired the Pelopon- 
nese for a brief spell, the province was finally lost to the 'Turk in 1718. 
In that year, too, the last island that Venice held in the Aegean— 
Tenos—was also lost; the Ionian islands, however, she kept until 


1797 (see p. 194). 


Genoese Possessions, c. 1261-1566 


Genoa played a less important part than Venice in the history of 
the Aegean. She had no Byzantine tradition to pull her eastward, 
but soon, like Venice, she was benefiting by the carrying trade of 
the Crusades; the earliest treaty between Genoa and the Byzantine 
empire is dated 1155. Genoa took no part in the Fourth Crusade 
which brought so rich a gain to Venice in 1204, but with the over- 
throw of the Latin empire in 1261 came the opportunity of the 
Genoese. In return for assisting the Greek empire of Nicaea, they 
exacted commercial privileges; the price was free trade throughout 
the empire, a monopoly of shipping in the Black Sea, and permission 
to found colonies in the Aegean. In the city of Constantinople, now 
restored to Byzantine hands, they were assigned the suburb of 
Galata as their special quarter, and they also obtained the rich city 
of Smyrna in Asia Minor. From the events of 1261, then, dates the 
rise of Genoa as an Aegean power (Fig. 85). 

Genoese families now appeared in the islands. 'The Zaccaria were 
soon exploiting the alum mines of Phocea (1275) and the rich mastic 
plantations of Chios (1304); the latter island passed ultimately into 
the control of a Genoese chartered company whose partners, aban- 
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doning their own names, became known as ‘the Giustiniani’.* The 
rich island of Lesbos passed in 1355 into the hands of the Gattilusio 
family which became connected by marriage with the Byzantine 
imperial house, and which extended its control to the nearby islands 
of Thasos, Lemnos, Samothrace and Imbros, as well as to Phocea 
in Asia Minor and to Aenos on the mainland of Thrace. 
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Fig. 85. Genoese possessions in the Greek lands 
Based on The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. tv, p. 477 (Cambridge, 1923). 





The vicissitudes of these and the other Genoese islands were 
many; and the rivalry between Venice and Genoa, breaking at times 
into open war, was the main key to the local politics of the Aegean 
world. But as the fourteenth century drew to a close, a new factor 
overshadowed this rivalry—the coming of the Turks. Though each 
city negotiated commercial treaties with the new enemy, they some- 
times sank their differences in an attempt to meet this menace to 
western interference in the Aegean. One after another, the Genoese 

* This is the only example of this method of control by Latins in the Aegean. 


The company was known as the maona. Other examples of Genoese companies 
were the maona of Cyprus founded in 1374, and that of Corsica founded in 1378. 
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islands passed into 'Turkish hands. With the loss of Chios in 1566, 
Genoese sovereignty disappeared from the Aegean. 


The Knights of Rhodes, 1309-1522 


At the break-up of the Byzantine empire in 1204, Rhodes was 
seized by a Greek noble, Leon Gabalas, but it was soon under the 
control of Italian adventurers, who, during the thirteenth century, 
were compelled at times to acknowledge the overlordship of the 
emperor of Nicaea. Raided frequently by the ‘Turks, it was occupied 
in 1309 by the Knights of St John, who, since the fall of the Holy 
Land, in 1291, had lived in Cyprus. The dominion of the Knights 
soon stretched over the neighbouring islands which were governed 
on feudal principles. The strategic situation of the islands in the 
eastern Mediterranean was important, for they formed a great fortress 
against the Turks. Many monuments still tell of their prosperity in 
the fourteenth century, despite Turkish raids. At length, in 1522, 
the Turks succeeded in occupying Rhodes, and the Knights were 
allowed to withdraw to Malta. 


Frankish Civilization in Greece 


The Frankish occupation formed a curious episode in the history 
of Greece. The newcomers from the west—Italians and Frenchmen, 
Catalans and Navarrese, Germans and Flemings—established a feudal 
constitution in all the states they founded. Thus, below the twelve 
barons of Achaia, for whom most information is available, there were 
ereater and lesser vassals, then freemen, then serfs. Elsewhere there 
were variations, but the same general features of feudal society were 
to be found. To this land of opportunity came the younger sons of 
French noble houses seeking adventure and fortune. Of the court 
of Geoffrey de Villehardouin’s successor in Achaia, the Venetian 
historian, Marino Sanudo, wrote: ‘Knights came to the Morea from 
France, from Burgundy, and above all from Champagne, to follow 
him. Some came to amuse themselves, others to pay their debts, 
others again because of crimes, which they had committed.’ Pope 
Honorius III in the thirteenth century, could well speak of Greece 
as ‘New France’. The social life of this feudal society, with its 
brilliant courts and gay tournaments, was a bright one; and a picture 
of the fine array of western chivalry has been preserved for us in the 
anonymous Chronicle of the Morea, versions of which exist in French, 
Italian, Aragonese as well as in Greek. The Greeks, apart from those 
in Crete, seem to have accepted the occupation with tameness, which 
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contrasts with the frequent rebellions they raised under the Turks. 
Occasionally, especially in Achaia, old native families were to be 
found holding fiefs under the western barons. 

At first, the Franks took over the existing Greek ecclesiastical 
organization, but installed Roman Catholic churchmen everywhere. 
There were fruitless attempts to reunite the churches of Rome and 
Constantinople, but the Roman faith made very little headway among 
the Greeks. Later on, towards the end of the fourteenth century, the 
Greek Church recovered a good deal of ground, and some Orthodox 
bishops were allowed to return to their sees. The Greek people found 
in them an ally against their foreign rulers. It was in the Ionian 
islands, and in the Cyclades that Roman Catholic influence was most 
permanent, and it survives up to the present day. 

The Frankish occupation has left many traces upon the country- 
side, in great castles and isolated towers, but it made little mark 
upon the Greek people and their institutions. Conquerors and the 
conquered never really amalgamated except to produce some despised 
half-castes (Gasmoult) who usually sided with the Greeks. The new- 
comers did not come in sufficient numbers to obtain a firm grip 
on the country, and they remained to the end a series of garrisons 
in a foreign land. 'Their conquest became an episode, not a formative 
factor in the life of Greece. ‘New France’ was to pass away for 
ever before the advance of the Turk, leaving behind not much more 
than archaeological remains to recall the brilliant interlude of western 
chivalry. 


TURKISH GREECE 


The Ottoman Advance 


It was at the request of a Byzantine emperor that the Ottoman 
Turks first came into Europe to fight against the Serbs. But having 
defeated the Serbs, they refused to return to their Asiatic homeland, 
and, in 1354, established themselves on the European shores of the 
Dardanelles. A long and successful campaign in Thrace followed: 
Adrianople was captured in 1360, and the Turkish capital was then 
moved to this city from Brusa in Asia Minor. From this base in 
Thrace the Turkish conquest of south-eastern Europe began. The 
desperate effort of the Serbs, the Bulgars, the Vlachs and the Albanians 
to stay the progress of the Turks was shattered at Kossovo in 1389. 
The chronology of the Turkish advance is sometimes confusing, as 
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the Christian states were frequently defeated and became tributary 
some years before they were completely annexed (Fig. 86). 

The Latin states fell one after another during the next century. 
Macedonia (except for Salonica) was occupied by 1380; Salonica 
itself may have resisted until 1430. In 1393, Thessaly was annexed. 
The duchy of Athens was occupied in 1456-60; and by 1461, the 
Turks were also in complete control of the Peloponnese, apart from 
some coastal points held by the Venetians (see p. 177). In the north, 











Fig. 86. Greece in A.D. 1440 


‘Based on: (1) E. A. Freeman, Atlas to the Historical Geography of Europe, map 43 
(London, 1903); W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, p. 93 (London, 1930). 


_ Venetian possessions are shown in black; B= Bosnia; M= Montenegro; R= Ragusa. 


Janina fell in 1430; the continental domain of the Tocco family 
had completely disappeared by 1449; and in 1479 the Turks extended 
their rule to the nearby Ionian islands, but they did not keep these 
for very long; Zante went to Venice in 1482, and Cephalonia and 
Ithaca in 1500; Santa Maura, however, except for a brief period 
(1502-3), did not become Venetian until 1684. 

By the time that Constantinople itself had fallen in 1453, the 
Turks were in control of almost all the Greek mainland. Soon, the 
Aegean islands were mastered also. Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace 
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and Thasos were acquired in 1456-7, Lesbos in 1462, Euboea in 
1470. But over a century was to elapse before Turkish control was 
complete. Not until the duchy of Naxos and the island of Chios 
had fallen in 1566 were the Turks in as complete control of the 
Aegean Sea as of the Greek mainland; Crete itself did not fall until 
1669, and the island of Tenos lingered on under Venetian sovereignty 
until as late as 1715. In the Aegean islands, a number of Albanians 
were settled, especially in the latter half of the sixteenth century, as 
part of a scheme of colonization. * 


Turkish Control of Greece 


The Greek lands, divided among so many sovereignties since 1204, 
found unity once more in a foreign rule centred at Constantinople. 
The main features of the political organization of the ‘Turkish lands 
were simple. The whole area was under the administration of the 
beglerbeg (lord of lords) of Rumili (European Turkey) stationed at 
Sofia. In 1470, the Greek lands comprised six ‘sanjaks’ organized 
on a military basis: (1) Morea, (2) Epirus, (3) Thessaly, (4) Salonica, 
(5) Euboea, Boeotia and Attica, (6) Aetolia and Acarnania. Other 
sanjaks were added as the islands and Crete were acquired. Each 
sanjak was divided into ‘cazas’ or subdistricts, of which, for example, 
there were twenty-three in the Morea. A great deal of the local 
administration, however, was left in the hands of the Greek ‘archontes’, 
or notables, of every town and even of every hamlet; these undertook, 
for example, the farming of taxes and the work of policing. 

Greeks were used not only for local administration but also for 
more general administrative purposes. It was a feature of Turkish 
policy to use Christians themselves to hold together and govern the 
vast ‘Turkish empire, and this policy reflected itself in the Church, 
in the army and in the civil service. 

The Church. ‘The Turks did not attempt any wholesale con- 
version of the Greeks to Islam, but sought to manage the Christian 
population through its own Church. Indeed, some Orthodox Chris- 
tians had been in favour of the change by which a Turkish sultan 
replaced a Byzantine emperor inclined to reunion with Rome. As 
Voltaire said, the Greek clergy ‘preferred the turban of a Turkish 
priest to the red hat of a Roman Cardinal’. This hatred of the 
western Church enabled the sultan to interfere, and even to appear 
as a patron of the Orthodox faith. The Greek Patriarch was treated 
with great respect, and freedom of Christian worship was guaran- 
teed, Here was an insurance against the possibility of a western and 
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Catholic crusade to deliver the eastern lands. It is true that the 
Patriarch came more and more under the control of the Turkish 
authorities, but then the Christians themselves were soon intriguing 
and bidding for the office. It is true also that many Christian churches, 
even St Sophia itself, were converted into mosques wherever Moslems 
were numerous, and minarets have only lately disappeared from 
Macedonia and Thessaly. But still the fact remains that the Turkish 
regime was, with but few exceptions, a tolerant one. 

The great financial distinction between true believers and Chris- 
tians was the payment of the ‘haratch’, or capitation tax, by every 
male unbeliever over ten years of age (except by priests, by the 
blind, by the maimed and by old men). A Christian had also to pay 
twice the duty paid by a Moslem (5 % as against 24 °%) on imports 
and exports. Hardship, however, arose not from the legal taxes, but 
from various illegal exactions by the provincial governors, so much 
so that in 1691 the central government prohibited the exaction of 
additional taxes on the plea of local necessity. Despite this, the 
Christians continued to suffer from the corruption of Turkish ad- 
ministration, but then so did their fellow-Moslems. Many Christians 
escaped either into Venetian territory or overseas. Some entered the 
Venetian employ as mercenaries, and the Greek ‘stradioti’ were 
known all over Europe. Numerous Epirote families settled across 
the waters in Calabria. : 

The Fanissaries. ‘There is a good deal of obscurity about the 
origin and working of the corps d’élite of the Turkish army, the 
janissaries (yent-tscheri=new troops). About the year 1330 the corps 
was formed, recruited entirely from Christian children, taken at an 
early age (at about six or seven) and brought up as Moslems in a sort 
of military brotherhood, in which marriage was prohibited. From 
then on, every Christian father was compelled, at intervals of five 
years, or oftener, to make a declaration of the number of his sons, 
and one boy out of every five, or one out of every family, was taken 
by the officers of the sultan. The recruitment was enforced in all 
parts of the Ottoman empire in Europe, but mainly in Bosnia, 
Bulgaria and Albania. It is surprising that of the many insurrections 
against ‘Turkish rule, only one (the Albanian agitation of 1565) seems 
to have been roused by this terrible tribute. 

By the sixteenth century the janissaries numbered about 12,000— 
20,000, and had grown into a powerful and favoured corps; what was 
at first a curse came to be regarded by many parents as a blessing. 
There is even record of Moslems who lent their children to Christians 
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so they might become members of so powerful a body. Creatures 
of the sultan, the janissaries in turn imposed their yoke upon him; 
they mutinied more than once, and in 1566 extorted the privilege 
of legal marriage, and membership of the body became to some 
extent hereditary. They lasted as a corps until 1826, but long before 
this they had ceased to be recruited from tribute-children; the last 
regular levy on children was in the year 1676. The result both of 
the levy, and of the migration of Greeks into Venetian territory and 
overseas, was a considerable diminution in the numbers of Greeks 
in the Greek lands. Indeed, by the end of the seventeenth century 
the time had come when ‘a taxable infidel seemed a more valuable 
asset than a less remunerative believer’.* 

The Civil Service. ‘The genius of the Turks was for conquest 
rather than administration, and so they used their conquered subjects 
to run the machinery of their empire. Some Greeks rose to high 
office; many even rose to the rank of Grand Vizier. Indeed, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the Venetians were reporting that 
the great offices in the Sultan’s service were usually filled by Greeks 
and that many ‘Turks were complaining of the favour shown to the 
Greeks. For some time the condition of this advancement was con- 
version to Islam, but about the middle of the seventeenth century 
the religious test was abolished for a number of the important 
offices of state, and in the following century the Grand Dragoman 
of the.Porte (a secretary of state) was usually a Greek; so was the 
Grand Dragoman of the Fleet; and the Morea, too, was placed under 
a native governor. 


Greek and Venetian Resistance 


Although individual Greeks prospered in the Turkish empire, the 
Greek cause suffered; and when national and private interests 
clashed, the former only too often were sacrificed. 'This is not to say 
that all Greeks patiently endured the foreign yoke. Immediately after 
the conquest, assistance from the west had seemed possible, and 
there were many later proposals for a western crusade against the 
Ottoman power, but all these suggestions brought no substantial 
relief. A Spanish expedition in 1532, under the Genoese Andrea 
Doria, captured Coron and a great part of the Morea, but the 
Spaniards were expelled in the following year, and the Greeks were 
treated with great severity. Throughout the whole period of the 


* W. Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient, p. 366 (Cambridge, 1921). 
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Turkish occupation, Christian bandits known as ‘klephts’ main- 
tained a semi-independent existence in the more mountainous 
regions north of the Isthmus. 'They preyed upon the more peaceful 
people of the plains, and to combat them the Turks organized a 
Christian gendarmerie known as ‘armatoli’. he exploits of both are 
recorded in the ballad poetry of Greece. 

The Christian defence now fell upon Venice. The first Venetian- 
Turkish war of 1463-79, which cost Venice both Argos and Euboea, 
was followed by repeated outbursts of hostilities for over two and a 
half centuries. Modon, Coron and Lepanto were lost in 1500, and, 
with the ‘Turkish capture of Nauplia and Monemvasia in 1540, the 
last foothold of Venice in the Peloponnese disappeared; on the other 
hand, the Venetians had acquired a hold upon the Ionian islands of 
Zante (1482), Cephalonia and Ithaca (1500). In the Aegean, the 
_ Northern Sporades, Myconos and Aegina were lost in the war of 
1537-40. All that then remained to Venice were Crete, ‘Tenos and 
the Ionian possessions. 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century, most of the islands of 
the Aegean, however, were still in western hands. The fall of the 
duchy of the Archipelago in 1566, and the capture of Chios from 
the Genoese in the same year, meant that the Turks were now in as 
complete control of the islands as of the mainland. ‘The Turkish 
attack on Cyprus in 1570 produced a fresh outburst of warfare, and 
a large Christian fleet was collected with the help of the Papacy and 
of Spain. The Christian victory in the naval engagement off Lepanto 
(1571), famous though it has become, brought little relief to Greece. 
Roused by the prospect of help, the Greeks of the Peloponnese had 
risen to arms; but Christian counsels were divided; the last Greek 
resistance in Maina was quelled, and in 1573 the Venetians made a 
peace with the Turks that lasted until 1645. 

During the seventy years of peace there were occasional Greek 
risings. In 1585 there was revolt in Acarnania and Aetolia, and 
again in 1611 there was another revolt around Janina. Early in the 
seventeenth century the restless people of Maina were also in rebellion 
and they were not reduced, in name at any rate, until 1614. During 
these years, and indeed during the whole period 1460-1684, piracy 
was a more important source of disturbance than revolt. ‘The corsairs 
of North Africa, of Catalonia, Dalmatia, Genoa, Malta, Sicily and 
Tuscany, repeatedly plundered the coasts of Greece; some were 
Christians, some were Moslems, but, in any case, that made no 
_ difference to their victims. ‘The unparalleled rapacity of these 
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pirates devastated the maritime districts to such a degree that, even 
at the present day, many depopulated plains on the coasts of the 
Archipelago still indicate the fear which was long felt of dwelling 
near the sea.’* | 

During the Cretan war (1645-69) between Venice and the Turks, 
two rebellions were prompted by the Venetians in Greece. ‘The 
Albanians of the Peloponnese rose in 1647, and in 1659 the people 
of Maina (who, incidentally, sold Christians to ‘Turks as well as 
Turks to Christians) were able to sack Kalamata. By taking advantage 
of local feuds, the Turks were able to reduce the Mainates, many of 
whom fled the country to Italy and to Corsica, where their descen- 
dants still live around Cargese. ‘These diversions in the Morea could 
not prevent Crete from falling into Turkish hands in 1669, except 
for the three fortresses of Grabusa, Suda and Spinalonga (Fig. 84). 

The renewal of war between Venice and Turkey in 1684 brought 
greater success to the Christian cause. In 1683, the Turks had been 
repulsed from Vienna; their best soldiers were engaged in Hungary, 
and the moment seemed ripe for western interference in Greece. 
The Venetian forces were under Francesco Morosini, and he entered 
into negotiation with the peoples of the two historic centres of 
resistance to the ‘Turk—Epirus and Maina. In 1684, he captured the 
Ionian island of Santa Maura, and by August 1687 he was the 
possessor of all the Peloponnese, except Monemvasia (not reduced 
until 1690). He marched north of the Isthmus and captured Athens, 
but failed in an attack on Euboea. After long negotiations, the ‘Treaty 
of Carlowitz in 1699 gave Venice the whole of the Peloponnese. 

The new province was in a sorry condition. Much of the land 
had gone out of cultivation; the neglect under Turkish administra- 
tion had been aggravated by the destruction of war and by pestilence. 
According to one estimate, the population had fallen from over 
200,000 inhabitants before the war to under 100,000. Venetian policy 
restored prosperity to the area; agriculture was improved; colonists 
were settled on empty lands, and many thousands of families arrived 
from the northern shores of the Gulf of Corinth. It has been esti- 
mated that the population of the province rose from 116,000 in 1692 
to 177,000 in 1701, and to over 250,000 in 1708; and these figures are 
probably underestimates.t But although Venice improved the land, 
she failed to keep the sympathies of its people. The commercial 
policy of the Republic hampered the trade of the area; Venetian 


* George Finlay, A History of Greece, vol. vu, p. 57 (Oxford, 1877). 
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soldiers were quartered on its inhabitants; there were religious diffi- 
culties between Roman Catholics and Orthodox. Soon, the Christian 
inhabitants of the peninsula forgot the evils of the old regime. In 
1710, one French traveller found the Greeks of Modon wishing for 
their return under Turkish domination, and envying the lot of those 
Greeks who still lived under it.* 

Such were the conditions, when, in 1714, the Turks, having de- 
feated Russia, were free to attempt the recapture of the peninsula. 
The campaign of 1715 was marked by striking Turkish victories and 
by mutinies in the Christian garrisons. Even Maina acknowledged 
the Turk; Tenos, the last Venetian island in the Aegean, also sur- 
rendered; and, in Crete, the last Venetian fortresses were likewise 
lost. By the treaty of Passarowitz in 1718, Venice relinquished her 
claim to the Peloponnese. Her most eastern possessions were now 
the islands of Cerigo and Cerigotto. Although she still held the 
Ionian Islands and four nearby places on the mainland, she ceased, 
- from this time onward, to be an important factor in the fortunes of 
Greece. 

But although Venice was no longer a decisive influence in the 
Greek world, the Venetian interlude was not without result. The 
material prosperity of the Greek lands continued to improve, and 
Turkish policy henceforward made a conscious attempt to placate 
the Greek subjects of the empire. The people of the Peloponnese 
were exempted from the land tax for two years. Immigrants were 
exempted for three years, for the ‘Turks were anxious to attract 
newcomers to settle on the wasted lands, and from this period dates 
another immigration of Albanians. At the heart of the empire, in 
Constantinople, an administrative aristocracy was developing among 
the Greek officials. Known as Phanariotes, from the ‘Phanar’ 
- quarter of the city, these Greeks played an increasingly important 
part in administrative affairs during the eighteenth century. The four 
great Phanariote officers were those of dragoman of the Porte, 
dragoman of the Fleet, prince of Moldavia and prince of Wallachia. 
Around these great ones were crowds of minor Greek officials. 

Moreover, if Venetian power was declining, so was Turkish power, 
despite the victory of 1718. The Turkish failure to take Vienna in 
1683 marked the transition from an expanding to a declining ‘Turkey. 
In the north-west, Austria, and in the north-east, Russia, were soon 
to press back the Turkish frontiers. With the eighteenth century, too, 
came the beginnings of an effort to make the Greek lands independent. 

* A. de La Motraye, Travels, vol. 1, p. 333 (London, 1723). 
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Russian Interference 


Of the two rising enemies of the Turk, Russia was to exercise the 
most decisive influence upon Greek affairs. Russian interest in south- 
east Europe was a natural corollary to the expansion of the Russian 
state under Peter the Great (1689-1725) and his successors, and the 
Russo-Turkish wars were an inevitable consequence of a Russian 
Black Sea policy. Russian imperial agents appeared in various parts 
of European ‘Turkey to prepare their fellow-Orthodox Christians 
for the day of liberation. ‘The possibility of active resistance, how- 
ever, did not come until after the middle of the century. In the 
sixties, Russian agents were busily stirring up trouble in the historic 
centre of disaffection at Maina, and an English visitor to Greece 
in 1767 heard people frequently talk of their approaching deliverance 
through Russian aid. The Sultan appears to have shown but a careless 
contempt for these intrigues. 

In 1768, Russo-Turkish war broke out over the question of Poland, 
and two brothers named Orloff at once proceeded to Greece to 
organize an insurrection. The hopes of Catherine the Great were so 
high that Voltaire even thought it possible that Constantinople might 
soon become the capital of the Russian empire. But the small Russian 
force that landed in the Peloponnese in 1769 failed to rouse Greek 
national feeling. Many Greeks had no wish to exchange one foreign 
ruler for another, and were not prepared to swear allegiance to 
Catherine. The result was a complete defeat of the Russo-Greek 
forces by the Turks at Tripolitsa. But if the Russians had failed in 
the Peloponnese, they had been successful north of the Danube; 
and, too, the Russian fleet that appeared in the Aegean succeeded 
in occupying many of the Cyclades, which were greatly depopulated - 
owing to corsairs and emigration. The war was ended in 1774 by 
the ‘Treaty of Kutschuk Kainardji, by which Russia secured a firm 
grip upon the north shore of the Black Sea, and obtained also an 
international sanction for the rights of the Orthodox Christians of 
the ‘Turkish empire. This vague stipulation was to provide a pretext 
for Russian interference in the domestic affairs of the ‘Turkish 
empire. 

During the early years of the peace, both Greeks and ‘Turks 
suffered greatly from bands of Albanians who had been employed 
in the ‘Turkish army but who now ravaged far and wide, both in 
the Peloponnese and to the north of the Isthmus. The condition of 
much of the countryside was desperate. 'The population of the Pelopon- 
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nese (excluding Maina) had again been reduced to 100,000, and it 
was estimated that about 80,000 people had either died or emigrated ; 
many had gone to the Crimea; over 12,000 had gone to Istria. The 
Albanian marauders were not put down until the dispatch of a 
Turkish expedition to the Peloponnese in 1779; some Albanians 
were induced to settle peacefully, others were exterminated. After 
this there was considerable improvement in the countryside; even 
the restless Mainates were induced to pay regular tribute. Despite 
the plague of 1781-5, the population of the Peloponnese had almost 
trebled itself by the end of the century. 

Russian interest did not abate after 1774. Catherine at one time 
suggested a restoration of the Byzantine empire, under her grandson, 
with Constantinople as its capital. Russian propaganda continued 
to be active in the Greek lands; a military academy for Greeks was 
established in Russia, and its pupils were selected from the principal 
Greek families by the Russian consuls. In 1783, a commercial treaty 
with the Sultan gave Greeks the right to trade under the Russian 
flag. From now onwards, Greek shipping spread actively over the 
Mediterranean, and increasing commercial prosperity contributed 
to the new sense of Hellenic unity that was developing during the 
years. 

In 1787, Russo-Turkish antagonism once more flared into war 
over the question of the Crimea, and Russian agents scattered 
manifestos throughout Greece, inviting co-operation against the 
Turk. This succeeded in rousing the Albanian Christians around 
Suli, but it was evident that they were not sufficiently strong to pro- 
vide a major diversion in the war. Nor were the exploits of pirates 
in the Aegean, infamous though they were, sufficient to turn the 
scales of warfare against the Turk. In 1792, Catherine, without 
consulting her Greek supporters, concluded the Treaty of Jassy with 
the Sultan; this treaty extended the Russian frontier to the Dniester 
in the north, and provided for a general amnesty for all Greeks in- 
volved in the war. By this time, however, a new factor in the form 
of the French Revolution had appeared to complicate the policies 
of all European states. 


The Rise of Greek National Feeling 


The struggle for Greek independence was to come about not merely 
as an instrument of Russian policy but as a result of rising national 
self-consciousness among the Greeks themselves. 'The French Revo- 
lution, breaking out in 1789, was a powerful stimulus to every people 
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in Europe, and the enthusiasm of its rallying cries—Liberty and 
Freedom—found a responsive answer in Greece. One of the warmest 
supporters of the new ideas was Constantine Rhigas (1760-98), born 
at Velestino. It was he who wrote the famous Greek version of the 
Marseillaise, paraphrased by Byron as ‘Sons of the Greeks, arise’. 
It was he, too, who founded the ‘Hetaerea’, a society to promote 
Greek patriotic sentiment and to provide the Greeks with arms. 
Believing that the influence of the French Revolution would shortly 
lead to action in the Balkans, he went to Vienna to organize the 
movement among exiled Greeks and their sympathizers. From here, 
he published many Greek translations of foreign works not in classical 
Greek but in the common tongue. He also formed a collection of 
national songs which, though not published until sixteen years after 
his death, was passed from hand to hand in manuscript, arousing 
patriotic enthusiasm everywhere in Greece. His work was cut short, 
for he was handed over by the Austrian government to the Turks 
and was shot in 1798. 

The death of Rhigas did nothing to abate the intellectual ferment 
that was active among the Greeks, and one indication of this was 
the work of Adamantios Korais (1748-1833). He was the son of a 
merchant at Smyrna, though from 1782 onwards he lived in France 
(in Paris itself after 1788). Inspired by the French Revolution he 
devoted himself to furthering the cause of Greek independence. 
Laying great stress on the classical inheritance of the Greeks, he 
sought to methodize the written language of his country in ac- 
cordance with classical tradition (see p. 320). The result, something 
between the classical tongue and the common speech, was not merely 
of academic interest; for, in Greece as in other countries, the codi- 
fying of the written language, so that it became intelligible to all 
peoples and classes, was a powerful factor in calling into being a new 
nation, and the name of Korais must ever remain an important one 
in the story of the Greek revolt. Nor was Korais the only man to 
work along these lines. In the Ionian islands, a school of writers was 
busily at work collecting folk songs to feed Greek patriotism with 
memories of its past glory and heroism. It is true they wrote in the 
popular tongue and did not follow the systematization of Korais, 
but both schools of thought were symptoms of an educational 
revival and of the new feeling of nationality in Greece. 

Despite the great influence of the French Revolution upon Greece, 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars hardly touched Greece itself. 
In 1797, the Venetian Republic was extinguished and the Ionian 
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islands were occupied by the French as a stepping stone to the East. 
The general commanding the French troops was instructed: ‘Be 
careful in issuing proclamations to the Greeks to make plenty of 
reference to Athens and Sparta’. Napoleon himself addressed the 
Mainates as “worthy descendants of the Spartans who alone among 
the ancient Greeks knew the secret of preserving political liberty’. 
The common fear of French interference in Greece even drew 
together for a short time those irreconcilable foes, the Tsar and the 
Sultan; France was forced to evacuate the Ionian islands in the 
following year, and in 1800 they became a federal republic under 
the joint protection of Russia and Turkey. But the unnatural allies 
were soon at war, and in 1807 the islands were ceded to France. 
They were taken by the British in 1809-10, and emerged in 1815 
as a protectorate under British control, and so they remained until 
1864. 

_ The Congress of Vienna in 1815 did not attempt to solve the 
problem of south-eastern Europe, and Greece remained part of the 
Sultan’s domain. There were, however, signs everywhere of the new 
spirit of Greek nationality. The ‘Hetaerea’ of Rhigas had been revived 
at Odessa in 1814, and its influence now extended throughout Euro- 
pean Turkey. Thus the Albanians in Greece felt as Greek as the 
Greeks, and were to play a great part in the liberation to come. A feeling 
of expectancy was evident among the Phanariotes of Constantinople 
as well as among the bishops of the Orthodox Church. Travellers who 
returned from Greece brought away the impression that a crisis was 
at hand. 

In the meantime, Turkish administration continued steadily to 
decline. Inefficiency and corruption were to be met with everywhere. 
The local officials of the empire were straining after independence, 
and a series of rude shocks prepared the way for the Greek insur- 
rection. Serbia had been in revolt since 1804, and an Albanian 
adventurer, Mehemet Ali, had become virtually independent in 
Feypt. Another Turkish official, Ali Pasha of Janina, had also become 
independent in Albania, and, with Turkish action against the rebel, 
a favourable rnoment had arrived for the war of liberation. The first 
outbreak against the Turk in Moldavia and Wallachia (1821) was 
soon quelled. But before this northern revolt was over, the Greeks 
of the Peloponnese had risen and the struggle for Greek independence 
had begun. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. It was at one time the fashion to decry the Byzantine empire, and Gibbon 
poured contempt upon it. Since then a large number of writers have reassessed 
the part played by the empire in the history of Europe and the Near East. An 
authoritative account, complete with exhaustive bibliographies, will be found in 
The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 1v (Cambridge, 1923). The volume is entitled 
The Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453), and is devoted entirely to the empire. 
A short attractive summary of the main features of the Byzantine civilization is 
given by Norman H. Baynes in The Byzantine Empire (London, 1925). 

The following two books are particularly useful for a scholarly assessment of 
the evidence relating to the Slav immigration into Greece: J. B. Bury, A History 
of the Later Roman Empire, 395-800 A.D., 2 vols. (London, 1889); J. B. Bury, 
A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, A.D. 802-867 (London, 1912). 


2. Much was done to rehabilitate the history of Byzantine and later Greece 
by the English scholar George Finlay who spent many years in Greece. His History 
of Greece, published between 1844 and 1862, opened a field that had hitherto been 
neglected by English writers. A new edition, revised by himself and edited by 
H. F. Tozer, was later published in 7 vols. (Oxford, 1877). 


3. Not many English scholars have followed in Finlay’s footsteps, but an 
outstanding exception is W. Miller. Like Finlay he lays stress on the fact that 
‘contemporary Hellas owes as much, or more, to the great figures of the Middle 
Ages as to the heroes of classical antiquity’. His The Latins in the Levant (London, 
1908) is a detailed authoritative work covering the period 1204-1566. Another 
detailed work by the same author is Essays on the Latin Orient (Cambridge, 1921). 
This is a collection of articles and monographs originally published elsewhere. 
It deals mainly with Frankish Greece, but also has articles on Roman, Byzantine 
and Turkish Greece. A short and useful summary by the same author is The 
Latin Orient (S.P.C.K. London, 1920). 

Another account of Frankish Greece, which summarizes earlier work on the 
subject, is Rennell Rodd’s The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea, 
2 vols. (London, 1907). 


4. An account of Turkish Greece may be found in vol. v of Finlay’s History of 
Greece (see above). ‘This may be supplemented by two articles on Turkish and 
Venetian Greece up to 1718 in W. Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient (see above), 
and by a short summary, The Turkish Restoration in Greece, 1718-97 (S.P.C.K. 
London, 1921), also by W. Miller. 

An account of the general setting of the history of Turkish Greece can be found 
in J. A. R. Marriott, The Eastern Question (Oxford, 1924). 


5. Of the many travel books written about Greece, two, by W. M. Leake, give 
an excellent and detailed picture of conditions in Greece between the years 1804— 
1810: Travels in the Morea, 3 vols. (London, 1830); Travels in Northern Greece, 
4 vols. (London, 1835). These also contain a good deal of material about a number 
of other topics, e.g. the Slavs in Greece, the Frankish period. 


Chapter VII 
MODERN GREECE, 1821-1943 


The War of Independence, 1821-1832: The Reign of Otho I, 1833-1862: The Reign 
of George I, 1863-1913: The Crisis of 1912-1923: Domestic Affairs, 1923-1941: 
Foreign Affairs, 1923-1941: Enemy Occupation, May 1941-December 1943: 
Bibliographical Note 


‘THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1821-1832 


The Preparation for War 


The literary and classical revival of the late eighteenth century 
_was merged with the ferment of ideas produced by the ‘Enlighten- 
ment’ and the French Revolution. But the rise of Russia at the 
expense of ‘Turkey led the Greek clergy and people to renew an older 
and simpler dream of freedom, in which the expulsion of the Turks 
and possession of land were more prominent than the purification 
of language or ideas. ‘The Greeks had never been fully disarmed: the 
klephts of the Peloponnese, half brigands and half patriots, had 
become more daring than ever. Napoleon sent emissaries from Italy 
to the Peloponnese in 1797, and hundreds of peasant warriors enlisted 
in the Ionian regiment of the French Republic, which had momen- 
tarily annexed these islands. Many Greeks looked also to Ali Pasha 
of Janina, who was conducting, with French backing, a spirited 
struggle for his own independence in Epirus. Finally, the Greek (and 
Albanian) sailors, particularly those of the islands of Hydra and 
Spezzia (Spétsai) off the eastern coast of Argolis, were rising in wealth 
and confidence, and felt little fear of the Turkish navy, which was 
manned by unreliable Greek crews and commanded by Turkish 
officers often ignorant of the sea. 

‘The men who revived a more or less secret society, Filikt Hetairia, 
at Odessa in 1814 were rather revolutionary than traditionalist in 
temper; but their agents glorified Russia as the expected leader of 
a crusade. The meeting between Napoleon and the Tsar at Tilsit 
(1807) had been followed by a new Russian war against Turkey; and 
the Peace Treaty of Bucharest (1812) between Tsar and Sultan left 
a number of still unsettled disputes which might lead to a diplomatic 
rupture at any time. It was true that the statesmen at Vienna in 
1814-15 agreed on a conservative system in Europe, and could ill 
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afford an upheaval in the Balkans. But the Quadruple Alliance did 
not include any guarantee of the Turkish empire; while the Holy 
Alliance, and the character of Alexander I who initiated it, implicitly 
excluded any such idea. ‘The Greek patriots expected help from the 
Tsar or at least from his Corfiot minister; Capo d’Istria. In spite of 
appearances, therefore, the Levant was in no such state of tran- 
quillity as the Sultan, Metternich, and most of the European 
merchants desired. 


The Struggle, 1821-1827 


The War of Independence could not have been won by the Greeks 
without the armed intervention of foreign Powers; but, equally, the 
movement could hardly have been permanently suppressed if these 
Powers had held aloof. The Powers were led to intervene, partly in 
order to remove the deadlock which threatened constant disturbance 
and piracy in the Aegean, but also by the pressure of public opinion 
at home; and the very success of the Greeks in creating this deadlock 
was due rather to the spirit which animated them than to their 
physical resources in so unequal a struggle. 

The signal for revolt was given in March 1821 by a raid upon 
Jassy and Bucharest from Russian territory; but this ill-considered 
enterprise was disavowed by the ‘T'sar, and was finally suppressed in 
June without eliciting any sympathy from the Romanian peasantry. 
Meanwhile, in April, a spontaneous but ill-coordinated rising in the 
Peloponnese, led by the clergy, the ‘primates’ (landowners and 
magistrates) and many armed chieftains, began with a wholesale 
extermination of the Turks. ‘Turkish reprisals, including the execution 
of the Patriarch at Constantinople, led to the departure of the Russian 
ambassador and a formal rupture of relations. For the next four years 
the other Powers attempted, with diminishing success, to prevent the 
revolt in Greece from becoming the occasion of a general attack by 
Russia upon Turkey, which might be followed by an upheaval all 
over Europe. England, no less than Austria, was anxious to keep the 
Tsar quiet; but, whereas Metternich hoped to see the revolt soon 
quietly suppressed, Canning began to see an opportunity either of 
intervening alone to England’s advantage or, if that were impossible, 
of joining hands with the 'T'sar in ‘order to keep some control over the 
issue. In either case, the Greeks were likely to profit. 

In spite of personal, sectional and regional quarrels, much savage 
cruelty and a great lack of discipline, the Greeks showed themselves 
to be brave soldiers and skilful sailors. ‘The Peloponnese was nearly 
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cleared of the Turks, who failed to open the way for its reconquest 
either by way of Attica and the Isthmus or across the Gulf of Corinth. 
The Turks underrated their enemies and failed at first to secure the 
coasts and islands against the Greek ships under Andreas Miaoulis. 
During this respite the Greeks were unable to organize their govern- 
ment on a firm basis. An assembly, not recognized by rival bodies, 
produced in January 1822 a little-heeded ‘Constitution of Epidaurus’, 
and elected the Phanariote Alexander Mavrokordato as President. The 
military chieftains resented the attempt to form a regular government. 
But the ‘European’ Greeks had on their side both the wealthy 
islanders and the European Committees which were collecting funds 
(in England chiefly under Byron’s influence); between them, they 
held the purse-strings, and by the end of 1824, their authority seemed 
to be well established. 

Meanwhile, the Sultan purchased the help of his nominal vassal, 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, by allowing him to subdue and 
occupy Crete and by promising further rewards for the conquest of 
the Peloponnese. Miaoulis was no longer able to deny the sea 
passages to their combined fleets. Early in 1825, Mehemet’s stepson 
Ibrahim landed an Arab army of more than 10,000 men at Modon 
in the south, and soon overran a great part of the Peloponnese, 
without, however, being strong enough to reduce it systematically. 
North of the Isthmus, Missolonghi (Mesoldéngion) held out in the 
west until April 1826, two years after Byron’s death there, and the 
Moslem forces could not recover Attica until the French philhellene 
Fabvier was forced to surrender the Acropolis in June 1827. By this 
time the prospect of foreign intervention was at last taking shape. 


. Foreign Intervention, 1827-1829 
At the eleventh hour the Greek provisional government had just 
agreed on a compromise between the factions: the ‘Russian’ party 
of Kolokotronis and the chieftains secured in April the election of 
Capo d’Istria (henceforward known as Capodistrias) as President for 
seven years; the choice of Sir Richard Church and of Lord Cochrane 
to command the Greek forces on land and at sea was a concession to 
the ‘English’ party of the islanders and some of the primates; the 
‘French’ party of Kolettes, whose support came mainly from north 
of the Isthmus, was satisfied by the publication in May 1827 of the 
extremely democratic ‘Constitution of Troizen’. Nauplia was still 
in Greek hands, and Ibrahim, when he took the field again in April, 
still found so many centres of armed resistance that he adopted a new 
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policy of systematic devastation among the vineyards of Messenia 
and Elis. 

Before his death in December 1825, ‘Tsar Alexander I had already 
ceased to discuss the Greek question with his continental allies, and 
leaned towards the more active policy which his successor Nicholas I 
was to pursue more resolutely. Canning disliked the double prospect 
of an Egyptian occupation in Greece and of Greek piracy in the 
Aegean, but he was hardly in a position to move alone in response 
to a Greek appeal for British protection (June 1825). The upshot was 
the Protocol signed by the duke of Wellington at St Petersburg on 
4 April 1826. The two governments agreed to impose on both parties, 
by means of joint or separate mediation, a settlement giving to the 
Greeks, within unspecified boundaries, an autonomous but tributary 
status, with compensation for the Turkish proprietors. On 29 April 
the Assembly made a formal request for mediation on this basis, 
but staked out its claim for the future by arguing for the inclusion 
of every region, subdued or not, that had taken up arms during the 
revolt. 

Even before the Protocol was signed, the Tsar sent an ultimatum 
to the Sultan requiring negotiation on outstanding Russo-Turkish 
disputes, andthe resulting Convention of Akkerman (October 1826) 
was a diplomatic success for Russia. The Bourbon government of 
France, to whom a section of the Greeks had also appealed, desired 
to share, not in a revolution, but in a crusade. This prolonged but 
enlarged the negotiations. The tripartite Treaty of London (6 July 
1827), signed during Canning’s brief premiership, added little to the 
proposals of the Protocol, but an additional article provided for 
sending a combined fleet to Greek waters in order to enforce an 
armistice on both parties—‘without however taking any part in the 
hostilities’. Both parties accepted the armistice, but neither Ibrahim . 
on land, nor the English philhellene Hastings at sea, ceased operations. 
Stratford Canning at Constantinople went a little beyond his in- 
structions by referring in a private letter to cannon-shot as the final 
arbiter; this was repeated by Admiral Codrington to his captains. 
By such ambiguities the governments were able to avoid direct 
responsibility for the decisive conflict in the Bay of Navarino on 
20 October, when the Turkish and Egyptian fleets were destroyed 
by the naval squadrons of England, Russia and France. Metternich 
might call this encounter a ‘frightful catastrophe’, and Wellington, 
who came into office in January 1828, might describe it as an 
‘untoward event’; but the ambassadors had already left Constanti- 
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nople, and England was not released from her obligations under the 
Treaty even if Russia should separately pursue the quarrel to the 
point of war. 

The Egyptians soon evacuated the Peloponnese, after a mere show 
of resistance to a French force, which arrived in the name of the 
three Powers and which stayed there from 1828-33. But the Sultan 
would not yield. He had denounced the Convention of Akkerman 
and almost invited the Russian declaration of war (April 1828); 
nothing but a disastrous second campaign forced him to accede to 
the ‘Treaty of London as part of the peace treaty signed at Adrianople 
(14 September 1829) in the presence of a Russian army. 


The New Kingdom, 1829-1832 


The future status and the frontiers of Greece were still undeter- 
mined. Wellington thought that a small independent state under a 
European sovereign would be less open to Russian influence than a 
larger territory still tributary to Turkey. As President, Capodistrias 
was somewhat unjustly suspected by England and France of being a 
tool of the ‘Tsar. His services to Greece have been underrated, but 
in attempting personal rule he had not sufficient means of enforcing 
it; faction and anarchy culminated in his assassination (October 1831). 
Meanwhile Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, soon to be the first king 
of Belgium, accepted and then declined the throne of Greece 
(February—May 1830); it was accepted in May 1832 by King Louis I 
of Bavaria, an enthusiastic philhellene, for his younger son Otho, 
then aged 17 (see table on p. 206). Delegates from Thessaly, Epirus, 
Chios and Crete attended the fourth National Assembly (August 
1829), but these regions were in full Turkish occupation. Wellington 
wanted at first to liberate only the Peloponnese and the lesser islands, 
excluding even Euboea; but the three ambassadors in conference at 
Poros (December 1828) had recommended a more generous settle- 
ment, and public opinion could not conceive a Greece without Athens 
at least. The northern frontier, as offered to Leopold in 1830, ran 
south-westwards from the Gulf of Zeitoun to the mouth of the 
Aspropotamos; but Palmerston was able to secure for Otho in 1832 
the line proposed at Poros in 1828, from the Gulf of Volos in the east 
to the Gulf of Arta (Amvrakia) in the west, including Acarnania but 
leaving the northern shore of both gulfs (and the southern point of 
the latter) in Turkish hands (Fig. 87). A Turkish garrison remained 
in the Acropolis until March 1833, and Athens was a mere village 
when it became the capital of Greece. 
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Among the islands, the ambassadors had proposed to include both 
Samos and Crete, with the support of Palmerston in opposition. But 
Palmerston in office could not or would not reverse the decision of 
1830, which was based on the view that Samos (like Chios and 
Mitylene) was too near the coast of Asia Minor, and Crete too rich 
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Fig. 87. The growth of Greece 


Based on (1) R. Muir and G. Philip, Historical Atlas, p. 86, 6th ed. (London, 1924); 
(2) I. Bowman, The New World, pp. 403 and 515, 4th ed. (New York, 1928). 


The frontier of 1881 was modified in 1897 when a number of small points were 
retroceded to Turkey. The Treaty of Sevres (August 1920) gave Greece the greater 
part of Eastern Thrace and also Smyrna, the latter subject to a plebiscite in five 
years’ time. These provisions came to nothing after the disaster of September 1922 
(see p. 220), and were cancelled by the treaty of Lausanne (July 1923). 


and distant a prize, with its strong ‘Turkish minority, to be entrusted 
to the infant state. Samos obtained, and Chios recovered, a tolerably 
autonomous status, though Samos was badly misgoverned and Chios 
never recovered its old prosperity after the Turkish massacre of the 
islanders in 1822. Crete was restored to the Sultan in 1840 after 
fifteen years under Egyptian rule; two generations of periodical 
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risings passed before the ‘Turkish garrison was removed in 1898, and 
the Cretan Greeks’ desire for full union with Greece was not satisfied 
until 1912. 


THE REIGN oF OTHo I, 1833-1862 


Since Leopold’s withdrawal had been grounded partly on rumours 
of opposition, the Powers did not consult the Greeks in advance about 
their next choice. Russia stipulated against any Constitution as a 
condition of advancing her share of the promised loan of 60,000,000 
francs from the three Powers. The Bavarian Regents for the young 
King Otho, who landed at Nauplia on 6 February 1833, determined 
to administer the country from the centre, giving office only to the 
most ‘European’ Greeks such as Trikoupis, Kolettes and Mavro- 
kordato. Bavarian ministers soon gave place to Greeks; but, on 
coming of age in 1835, Otho himself presided over his Cabinet. 
Much was gained in the first ten years of Bavarian rule, but the 
leaders and veterans of the revolution were ill content, and some of 
them kept the tradition of local insurrections alive for many years. 
Officials nominated and removable by the Crown filled the place that 
had been occupied under the ‘Turks by the primates and clergy in 
a crude form of local self-government. 'The establishment of an 
autocephalous state Church was unpopular, lacking the consent of 
the Patriarch until 1852, and coming from a king for whom as a 
Roman Catholic no Orthodox rite of coronation was possible. 
Centralization, police supervision, taxation and statistics became the 
order of the day. 

Although the bloodless revolution of September 1843, which forced 
the king to promise a Constitution, was managed by the military men, 
Orthodox and Russian in their Sairotics, the first prime ministers 
under the Constitution of 1844 were Mavrokordato, who was 
associated with the ‘English’ party, and then his rival Kolettes, who 
was favoured by the French. Both of them shared the official belief 
in centralization; but, whereas the former wanted the Greeks to put 
their modest house in order before looking to expand, the latter 
shared the more popular view that expansion was the first condition 
for improvement. Wearing the national dress and surrounded by 
patriots of the ‘national party’, Kolettes gained the sympathy of the 
king, and still more of the energetic queen. After his death in 1847, 
memories of the War of Independence were kept alive in the names 
of succeeding ministers. It was intended that the nominated Senate 
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(Yerousia) of twenty-seven members should be a conservative check 
upon the Chamber of Deputies (Vouli) elected by universal manhood 
suffrage, but in practice the Senate soon became a platform for 
criticism by the Opposition. 7 

Nationalist sentiment was stirred by Palmerston’s over-hasty 
blockade of the Piraeus in 1850 for the sake of dubious monetary 
claims (a proceeding endorsed by a small majority in the Commons 
but censured in the House of Lords), and more permanently by the 
rising agitation in the Ionian islands for union with Greece. Since 
the islands had come under British protection in 1815, successive 
governors had done much to improve their material prosperity, 
already proportionately much greater than that of Greece itself. But 
the constitutional reforms of 1849, greatly relaxing the constraints 
imposed in 1817, did no more than past coercion to allay unrest. 
The Greek character of the islands emerged from beneath the upper 
layer of Italianate society on which the English government, like its 
Venetian predecessors, had hitherto relied for support. 

The progress of nationalist and democratic feelings was not in 
itself a danger to the dynasty. ‘The king and queen were now thorough 
‘Greeks’, and were never so popular as when their impulse to support 
insurrections in Epirus and Thessaly during the Crimean war was 
rudely checked by an Anglo-French military occupation of the 
Piraeus (1854~7). But after 1859 the Greek desire to imitate Garibaldi 
could hardly be shared by the German king, although he would not 
agree to renounce future attempts against Turkey as the condition 
for accepting Lord John Russell’s offer of the Ionian islands. At the 
same time, a new generation of politicians was growing up, nursed 
at the University of Athens in the principles of the French Revolution ; 
the rising spirit of opposition was heralded by the election of 
Epaminondas Delegeorges to the Chamber in 1859. In October 1862 
a rising in Acarnania, following a revolt in February of the garrisons 
at Nauplia and elsewhere, brought the king and queen hurriedly back 
in their yacht from a voyage round the coastal ports, only to find the 
garrison of Athens in revolt and a provisional government already 
set up. They sailed away on 24 October and retired to Bamberg, 
where the ex-king died four years later. 

Otho was somewhat pedantic and Amalia often impulsive; but 
later generations have given a more generous recognition both to 
their sincerity and to the progress of Greece under their rule. In 
thirty years, population and shipping had alike been doubled, and 
foreign trade (no doubt at its lowest ebb in 1833) had been more 
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than quadrupled, only to be more than doubled again in the next 
decade. Athens had grown from a village into a small city, and 
Piraeus from nothing into a busy port. Without repudiating a special 
relation to the protecting powers, the king had done his best to make 
Greece a state more nearly independent in fact; and, without adding 
to its territory during his reign, he had rather encouraged than 
repressed the assertion of its future claims. 


THE REIGN OF GEoRGE I, 1863-1913 


The revolution itself was bloodless, but faction spread into minor 
civil war, while the three Powers tried to find a new ruler. In order 
to exclude a nephew of the Tsar, who was favoured by the Russians 
and the French, the British government insisted on respecting the 
Protocol of 3 February 1830, which disqualified members of the 
Powers’ reigning families. In spite of this, the National Assembly 
ratified an overwhelming plebiscite in favour of Prince Alfred, Queen 
Victoria’s second son; but three months later they accepted the second 
son of the heir to the Danish throne, whose supporters in the 
plebiscite (like those in favour of a Greek by birth) had numbered 
only six. This settlement was embodied in a Treaty between Denmark 
and the three Powers (13 July 1863); in October, after 30 years, the 
Greeks again welcomed a stranger aged 17 as their king (see table 
on p. 206). , 

A speculative hope, which had moved many to ask for Prince 
Alfred, had become a public assurance with the proposal for the 
Danish Prince—England’s free consent to the union of the Ionian 
_ islands with Greece (Fig. 87). The cession of the islands, completed 
by a Treaty between Greece and the three Powers on 29 March 1864, 
was partly a sacrifice, but also a means of escape from a diplomatic 
deadlock and a relief from trying to govern in face of a Greek unionist 
Assembly. The islanders gained at first moral rather than material 
satisfaction ; the upper classes were ill content, and the clergy objected 
to the inevitable transfer of authority from the Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople to the Synod in Athens. Yet the cession was an un- 
precedented gesture by a Great Power, and an immense gain to 
Greece in wealth, population and prestige, and also in the admixture 
of an aristocratic culture which had never been subjected to the 
Turks and was rooted in centuries of Venetian rule. 

The title of George I as ‘King of the Hellenes’ (not ‘King of 
Hellas’) indicated that he must bea constitutional or even a democratic 
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ruler. It is a tribute to his tact that he was able for nearly fifty years 
to keep his footing in the system set up by the Constitution of 1864 
(see p. 239), with only occasional resort to the dismissal of an 
undefeated ministry or to his right of forming an extra-parliamentary 
Cabinet. The first crisis of the reign was occasioned by the condition 
of Crete. Behind the tale of fiscal, judicial and educational grievances 
was the desire for union or at least for autonomy, which inspired the 
desperate struggles of the insurrection of 1866. The proposal of 
Napoleon III and the Tsar for an open Cretan plebiscite was supported 
by all the Powers except England; but neither Derby nor Gladstone 
would contemplate anything more than autonomy. ‘The Sultan 
formulated an Organic Statute which became the nominal law for the 
next ten years. Feeling in Athens had been running high in favour 
of combining support for the Cretans with a new bid for Thessaly 
and Epirus; but in February 1869 a new premier had to agree, under 
pressure from the Powers in conference, to a declaration renouncing 
aggression against Turkey. Another set-back for Greek ambitions 
was the creation of the Bulgarian Exarchate in 1870 by the Turks at 
the prompting of the Russians (see p. 353): for different reasons, both 
saw the advantage of isolating Orthodox Slavs in European Turkey 
from the Greek influence of the Patriarch. About the same time, 
internal quarrels were aggravated by nice questions of constitutional 
legality. | 
Factious passions, easily aroused, were as easily forgotten in a 
common wave of patriotic feeling during the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-8. But the Greeks had little sympathy for the Slavs in revolt, 
and still less for the increasingly Pan-Slav policy of Russia. Their 
public resolution ‘to occupy the Greek provinces of Turkey’ 
592 February 1878) came too late, and was followed so quickly by an 
armistice between Russia and Turkey that the Greek army never 
marched. Volunteers supported a short-lived movement in Epirus; 
the more serious risings in ‘Thessaly and Crete were brought to an 
end by the mediation of British consuls and by the ‘Turkish under- 
taking at San Stefano to adhere more strictly to the Organic Statute 
in Crete and to extend its principles to the provinces of ‘Turkey in 
Europe. At the Congress of Berlin, which undid the Slav character 
of the Russian Treaty of San Stefano (Fig. 88), England unsuccess- 
fully supported the Greeks’ claim to direct representation, but secured 
for them an undertaking by the Powers to press upon the Sultan an im- 
provement in their northern frontier so as to run from the mouth of the 
Salamvrias (Pinids) to that of the Kalamas (‘Thiamis) opposite Corfu. 
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The Turks were resigned to the loss of Thessaly, the richer but 
more indisputably Hellenic region; but they clung to Janina, 
Preveza and Arta in the west—a region which they and the Moslem 
minority described as part of ‘Albania’, while to the Greeks it formed 
a part (and only the southern part) of ‘Epirus’. Finally a Conference, 
from which Greece was excluded, led to a Convention (24 May 1881) 
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Fig. 88. The Balkans in 1878 


Based on (1) The Cambridge Modern History Atlas, map 119, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 
1924); (2) C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew, An Historical Atlas of 
Modern Europe, plates 23-25, 2nd ed. (Oxférd, 1924). 





It is interesting to compare this with Fig. 98 showing the limits of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate created in 1870, and with Fig. 99 showing the ethnographic limits of 
Bulgarians according to a Bulgarian source. M indicates Montenegro. 


which left Janina and Preveza to Turkey but gave to Greece the 
town and district of Arta as well as almost the whole of Thessaly 
(Fig. 89). The Cretan Christians were for the moment not ill- 
satisfied with the concessions made in the Pact of Halepa (October 
1878). The Greeks of Cyprus, who had unexpectedly become British 
subjects in 1878, were as yet more grateful for liberation from ‘Turkey 
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than critical of the fiscal burdens and constitutional restrictions of 
virtual Crown Colony rule. 

Fruitless mobilizations, in 1881 and again in 1886, only added to 
the public debt. The bellicose Deligiannis, premier for the first time 
in 1885, was ousted by his senior and more realistic rival Trikoupes, 
whose periods of office, now as earlier, were spent in trying to make 
good by economic reforms the expenses of the ‘National Party’s’ 
policy of expansion. ‘Trikoupes lived to appease the beginnings of a 
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Fig. 89. Rectification of the Turco-Greek frontier, 1897 


Based on ‘ Map to illustrate the rectification of the Turco-Greek Frontier in 1897’. 


Lithographed at the Intelligence Division, W.O., Feb. 1898 (I.D.W.O. no. 1317): 
the map is on a scale of 1 : 400,000. 


new outbreak in Crete (1889), but died in 1896, at the moment when 
the inability of Turkish governors to restrain the Moslem minority 
produced the final insurrection. 'This time, in spite of the Powers, 
Deligiannis was supported by the king as well as by all parties in 
arming for war, both in Crete and on the continent. Turkey replied 
to the incursion of irregular bands into Macedonia by a declaration 
of war (April 1897): a month later, the Powers had to intervene to 
save the nation from defeat and the dynasty from overthrow in a 
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conflict undertaken against their advice. Certain strategic points 
along the northern frontier were retroceded to ‘Turkey, and the 
Powers instituted a Commission of Control over sufficient Greek 
revenues to serve the interest of the indemnity to Turkey and of older 
national debts also. One half of the Cretan problem was settled 
(November 1898) by a four-Power occupation of the chief towns and 
by appointing as High Commissioner the Greek king’s second son, 
Prince George, who did much to pacify the island and to make its 
autonomy a reality. After a disagreement with his Cretan councillor, 
Eleutherios Venizelos, and a proclamation of union with Greece by 
the Cretan opposition, Prince George resigned in 1906: the island 
was being rapidly and peacefully hellenized under his successor, and 
the remaining international troops had just been withdrawn, when 
the Near-Eastern crisis of 1908 produced another but still premature 
proclamation of union. 

In Macedonia, the Sultan had discovered an ideal method of 
fostering Balkan rivalries by showing favour in turn to the different 
‘nationalities’, which he there misgoverned. After the creation of 
the Exarchate in 1870, Bulgarian churches and schools had been 
at first encouraged. But the creation of a virtually independent 
Bulgaria in 1878, and the inclusion of Eastern Roumelia in 1885, 
followed by the growing violence of Bulgarian agitation after 1895, 
led the Sultan to show some favour to the Serbs of Macedonia, and 
also to the Vlachs, whom the Romanians had lately begun to claim 
as their kinsmen. It suited the Turks in 1905 for the first time to 
give the Vlachs distinct privileges, in such a way as to instigate a 
' diplomatic rupture between Romania and Greece (see p. 361). Of 
the rival claims in Macedonia, the Sultan most feared those of the 
Greeks and made fewest concessions to them. In spite of the Powers’ 
programme of reforms (1903), the reign of terror of the Bulgarian 
Macedonian Committees became so bad that in 1904 the Greeks 
organized rival armed bands under klephts and even army officers. 
In 1905, the Sultan was forced by a naval demonstration to accept 
the measures of international control, which had been arranged by 
the Powers and were later prolonged in March 1908 for six years. 
But the experiment had done little to pacify the province before it 
became the starting point of a novel and momentous revolution. 

Since the suspension in 1878 of the Turkish Constitution, hastily 
conceded two years earlier, Abdul Hamid had enjoyed an Indian 
summer of bureaucratic power. Administrative despotism and foreign 
control were alike resented by a party of ‘Young Turkish’ reformers; 
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their secret ‘Committee of Union and Progress’, founded at Geneva 
in 1891, was transferred to Paris and then in 1906 to Salonica, where 
it spread rapidly among the army officers, with the sympathy of the 
Jews and Freemasons. When Enver Bey proclaimed the Constitution 
in Macedonia and threatened to march on Constantinople, the Sultan 
gave way the next day, 24 July 1908, and the Powers optimistically 
agreed to withdraw their controls. But the proclamation of Prince 
Ferdinand as independent ‘Tsar of the Bulgarians’, and the simul- 
taneous annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria (5-7 
October 1908), combined with dissensions in the Young Turkish 
Parliament to produce a counter-revolution at the capital (13 April 
1909). ‘hereupon the Committee’s Macedonian army marched on 
Constantinople, deposed Abdul Hamid (27 April 1909), and came to 
terms with Bulgaria and Austria at the expense of the Serbs, whose 
friends in Russia failed them. 

The Greek government stood aloof from this crisis in the history 
of the Turks and the Balkan Slavs, and also dared not accept the 
renewed proclamation of union made by a Cretan provisional 
government. Although the remaining European troops left the island, 
the Young Turks insisted on forcing Greece under threat of war to 
disavow the agitation in Crete, Macedonia and Epirus, and to place 
the future of Crete once more in the hands of the Powers (August 
1909). This humiliation led to the seizure of power at Athens by 
the newly formed Military League of officers, who were dissatisfied 
with the handling of the Cretan question; they invited to Athens 
the. Cretan leader Venizelos, who was technically a Greek subject. 
Victorious in the elections which followed his appointment 
(18 October 1910) as prime minister, Venizelos succeeded in per- 
suading the Military League to dissolve itself in return for such a 
revision of the Constitution of 1864 as should make military inter- 
vention in politics unnecessary; this was carried out (January—June 
1911) by the ‘Second Revisionary National Assembly’ (see p. 241). 
The elections for the next ordinary Chamber (25 March 1912) gave 
him 150 out of 181 members, including all but one of those from 
north of the Isthmus: always his popularity was to be greatest in 
the newest and frontier regions, and least secure in the conservative 
Ionian Islands. 

Venizelos’s advent to power began a stormy period of triumphs 
and disasters, of which King George I lived only to see the beginning: 
on 18 March 1913 he was assassinated by a Greek in the newly 
occupied city of Salonica, after the virtual union of Crete to Greece 
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and a few months before the fiftieth anniversary of his accession. 
Between the unhappy Turkish war of 1897 and the appointment of 
Venizelos as prime minister in 1910, the king’s prudent restraint 
prevented criticism of the dynasty from becoming serious, before and 
after those dates he had been generally popular. During his reign, 
the Ionian islands, Thessaly and Arta, and finally Crete, had been 
incorporated (Fig. 87); population had been trebled and its density 
doubled; foreign trade and the tonnage of merchant shipping had 
alike been more than trebled. Brigandage had been much reduced, 
nearly 4000 km. of roads and over 1000 km. of railway constructed, 
and the way was now opening at last for connexion by rail with 
Europe. Unfortunately, the corruption of politics and the violent 
intervention of the army had not been eliminated by the surgical 
operation of 1911. 


THE CRISIS OF 1912-1923 


The Balkan Wars, 1912-1914 


The First Balkan War. The Balkan peoples soon perceived that 
the Young Turks were more nationalist than liberal. Then in 
September rg11 the Italians took occasion to make war on Turkey 
for the possession of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, which they had long 
coveted; they brought pressure to bear by occupying Rhodes, Kos, 
Leipso and ten islands of the Dodecanese (April-May IQI2). 
A congress of island delegates declared, however, for union with 
Greece, and the Treaty of Lausanne (18 October 1912), which ended 
the war with Turkey, provided (in vain) that the Italians should leave 
these islands as soon as the Turkish evacuation of the two African 
provinces (now known as Libya) should be complete (see p. 221). 
Thus the Turkish revival, and the ambitions of Italy, gave the Greeks 
new reasons for thinking that no time must be lost in making sure 
of their share in the ‘Turkish inheritance’. 

Venizelos had already renewed relations with Romania and made 
overtures to Bulgaria. Bulgaria first negotiated with Serbia a Treaty 
of Alliance (13 March 1912), followed by a Military Convention 
(12 May), envisaging offensive action against ‘Turkey and providing 
for the division of the spoils; her Treaty with Greece (29 May) 
remained defensive in form, but was soon followed by a Military 
Convention. By September 1912, Montenegro had also come to 
understandings with the three larger Balkan States. Early in October 
she declared war on Turkey, the other three States sent an ultimatum 
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which could have but one answer, and the Greek Chamber completed 
the annexation of Crete by admitting its deputies and appointing a 
governor. On 17 October Turkey declared war on Montenegro, 
Bulgaria and Serbia, but made a bid for Greek neutrality. Venizelos, 
however, with his eyes on Macedonia, fulfilled his obligations to 
Bulgaria by declaring war on Turkey (18 October). The Greeks took 
a full share in the sweeping victory of the Balkan Allies. The army 
of the Crown Prince Constantine cleared southern and western 
Macedonia and entered Salonica on 8 November, only to be joined 
there by a rival and suspicious Bulgarian force. The armistice signed 
on 3 December 1912 did not include the Greeks, but the Turks 
acquiesced, under pressure from the Powers, in the full demands 
made by the Allies at the London Conference. Thereupon Enver Bey 
overthrew the government, repudiated the terms and renewed the 
war on 3 February 1913; but Janina surrendered to the Greek Crown 
Prince on 6 March (twelve days before he became king Constantine), 
Adrianople fell to the Bulgarians, and Scutari to the Montenegrins. 
By the Treaty of London (30 May 1913) Turkey ceded collectively 
to the Balkan Allies all her territory in Europe (apart from Albania), 
except Constantinople and its approaches within a line drawn from 
Enez (Ainos) on the Aegean to Midia on the Black Sea. Crete was 
finally ceded to Greece, but the fate of the Turkish Aegean islands 
and of Albania was to be settled by the Powers. 

The Second Balkan War. 'The previous decision of the Powers 
(20 December 1912), under pressure from Austria and Italy, to accept 
the principle of an independent Albania, thus depriving Montenegro 
of Scutari, Serbia of access to the Adriatic, and Greece of ‘Northern 
Epirus’, led directly to the second Balkan War. The partition of 
Macedonia became more crucial than ever. In face of Bulgarian 
provocations, Serbia and Greece made an alliance on 2 June, and 
replied to a Bulgar attack at the end of the month by a general 
advance. In a short but bloody campaign, the Serbs invaded 
Bulgaria, the Greeks seized the whole of Macedonia and most of the 
Thracian coast, and the Romanians took the opportunity to occupy 
the southern Dobrudja without firing a shot. By a Treaty with 
Bulgaria signed at Constantinople on 29 September 1913, Turkey 
recovered Enez, Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisse, which it had already 
reoccupied, and also pushed the frontier a little northwards from 
Midia on the Black Sea. The Treaty of Bucharest (10 August 1913) 
between Bulgaria and her Balkan enemies gave most of Macedonia 
to the Greeks; the eastern frontier now reached the Aegean at the 
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mouth of the Mesta (Néstos), excluding Xanthe but including the 
coveted tobacco port of Kavalla (Fig. go). 

The peace treaty between Greece and Turkey (14 November 1913) 
left to the decision of the Powers the two most important questions 
of the islands and Albania. Among the Turkish Aegean islands, nine 
had been occupied by the Greeks during the war; in addition, the 
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Fig. 90. The Balkans, 1912-13 


Based on C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew, An Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe, plate 25, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1924). 


Assembly of Samos, which had often been in conflict with its princes, 
proclaimed union with Greece, and was officially annexed by a Greek 
force on 15 March 1913. In February 1914 the Powers recognized 
Greek sovereignty over all these islands except 'I’enedos and Imbros; 
but for the Italians, the Greeks would no doubt have occupied the 
Dodecanese also during the Balkan War. ‘The Powers made it a 
condition of their award that the Greeks should withdraw from those 
districts of northern Epirus (Santi Quaranta, Chimarra, Argyro- 
kastro and Koritza) which they had occupied during the war but 
now had to surrender to the new state of Albania. But before the 
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Greek troops had gone, the Greeks in these districts obtained a 
limited autonomy under international supervision by an arrangement 
made at Corfu on 17 May. Prince William of Wied, the chosen ruler 
of Albania, who arrived at Durazzo in March, had no authority 
outside that port and little enough within it. 


The War of 1914-1918 


Thus the outbreak of the European War in August 1914 was for 
the Greeks, as for their Balkan neighbours, only the intensification 
of a crisis which had begun two years earlier. The first signs of the 
fateful rift between King Constantine.and Venizelos appeared at once. 
Both men. were popular, Venizelos as architect of the Balkan alliance 
and Cretan union, Constantine for his leading part in the Balkan 
campaign. But their sympathies in the war, as well as their ex- 
pectations of its outcome, were sharply opposed. The king admired 
the German army, and declined with regret an invitation from his 
brother-in-law the Kaiser to join the Central Powers. The Cretan 
statesman was more impressed by the naval power of the Entente 
countries (also the original guarantors of Greece), by their economic 
ties with Greece, and by the strength of their case in the eyes of the 
world. Having assured Serbia that, although he could not move 
against Austria, he would help her to repel any Bulgarian attack, he 
made it clear (23 August) that Greece would be ready to join the 
Entente Powers against a ‘Turkish attack in return for a guarantee 
against the Bulgarian danger. A fortnight later, having got their 
leave to reoccupy northern Epirus, he advised the king to concert 
plans with the Allies for an occupation of Gallipoli; but Greece 
remained neutral when England declared war on Turkey (5 November). 
In two further memoranda to the king (January 1915), he supported 
England’s invitation to reconstitute the Balkan alliance by surrendering 
Kavalla to the Bulgarians in return for Allied promises of ‘important 
compensations’ on the coast of Asia Minor. In February, he per- 
suaded a Crown Council of former prime ministers to recommend 
the dispatch of one division to Gallipoli. 

Dismissed by the king (6 March), Venizelos kept a majority of 
nearly 60 at the elections held on 13 June, returned to office on 
23 August, and at once renewed his pledges to Serbia against a 
Bulgarian attack. When Bulgaria mobilized in September, he per- 
suaded the reluctant king to mobilize too, and to invite France and 
England to supply the army that Serbia lacked; before Constantine 
could change his mind, French troops began to disembark at 
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Salonica. On 4 October the king again dismissed him, and again 
dissolved the Chamber after it had defeated the new ministry. This 
government, controlled by the Palace and the General Staff, was 
pledged to ‘benevolent neutrality’ towards the Allies and to the view 
that the Treaty with Serbia applied only to a purely Balkan conflict. 
Serbia was overrun before Allied help could reach her, and Venizelos’s 
liberal party abstained from the elections (19 December). A Bulgarian 
force was allowed to occupy Fort Roupel, one of the keys to eastern 
Macedonia (May 1916). 

Greek confidence in the Allies’ intentions had not been improved 
by the Treaty of London (26 April 1915), which was known to have 
assigned the Dodecanese to Italy in full sovereignty, and to have 
arranged a partition of Albania more favourable to Italy than to 
Greece. Confidence in the Allies’ power was also weakened by their 
inability to help Serbia or to force the Dardanelles. With the fall of 
Venizelos, the Allies, distrusting the king’s no longer benevolent 
neutrality, introduced martial law at Salonica, replaced the Greek 
troops in Epirus by Italians, and demanded the demobilization 
of the Greek army, a ‘non-political’ government and fresh elections. 
Venizelos sailed for Crete, appealed to the Greeks to ‘save what may 
still be saved’, landed at Salonica (5 October 1916) and there 
organized a provisional government which soon declared war on 
Germany and Bulgaria. 

Greece now had two governments: that of Venizelos, supported 
throughout the newly won regions, but not yet formally recognized 
by the Allies beyond the limits of its actual authority; that of 
Constantine, supported by his League of Reservists in the provinces 
of old Greece, and behaving so as to make itself intolerable to the 
Allies. The king gained by Athenian resentment at the drastic 
measures of the Allies, who expelled the enemy legations from 
Athens, obtained full control of the Piraeus and of the recently 
completed railway to Salonica, and punished Greek resistance to a 
landing party (1 December) by blockading the coasts and insisting 
on the removal of all Greek troops and equipment to the Peloponnese. 
America’s entry into the war (April 1917), and the failure of the king’s 
appeals to Berlin for an attack on Venizelist Macedonia, forced him 
to show less open hostility to the Allies; but they in turn had lost 
patience, and presented an ultimatum requiring his immediate 
abdication, and intimating also that the Crown Prince George, 
suspected of pro-German sympathies, would not be acceptable. ‘The 
next day (12 June 1917) King Constantine appointed his second son 
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Alexander in his place, avoiding a formal abdication, and left Greece 
with his family for Switzerland. The French deported some of his 
supporters to Corsica, and occupied Athens. 

At the end of June 1917 Venizelos, as prime minister of a reunited 
government, declared war on the Central Powers and recalled the 
Chamber of June 1915, all but ten of whose members joined in a vote 
of confidence. A large number of anti-Venizelist civil servants and 
officers were removed, and, although most of the former had been 
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Fig. 91. The Macedonian Front, 1918 


Based on H. W. V. Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference, vol. IV, p. 14 
(London, 1921). 


The allied line was held by Italians, French, Greek, Serbian and British troops; 
facing them were Germans west of the valley of the Vardar and Bulgarians to 
the east. 


reinstated by 1920, many of the latter remained as an irreconcilable 
and dangerous element in politics. The Allied army had been pinned 
at Salonica for a year after landing there in October 1915. With the 
help of Serbian forces brought there from Corfu, they had been able 
in November 1916 to recover at Monastir a small corner of Serbian 
territory; in July 1917 a pact signed at Corfu announced the projected 
union of the Yugoslavs in a single state. By the spring of 1918, 
250,000 Greeks had been remobilized. But it was not until 
September 1918 that the combined French, English, Greek and 
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Serbian armies began the offensive which led to the capitulation of 
Bulgaria, the abdication of King Ferdinand (4 October), the recovery 
of Belgrade, and the signature of an armistice by Turkey on 
30 October 1918 (Fig. 91). Sb te ‘ 


The Peace Settlement, 1919-1923 


The personality of Venizelos impressed itself strongly at the Peace 
Conference. Once more Bulgaria paid dearly for the miscalculations 
of her rulers: by the Treaty of Neuilly (27 November 1919) she was 
partly disarmed and had to restore the southern Dobrudja_ to 
Romania, while Greece not only recovered eastern Macedonia but 
also cut Bulgaria off from the Aegean by obtaining western ‘Thrace 
with the small port and railway of Dedeagach (renamed Alexandrou- 
polis). The Treaty stipulations for giving Bulgaria economic outlets 
to the sea were to be a cause of endless argument: while the Bulgarians 
looked for the recovery of Dedeagach, and the Greeks offered alter- 
native facilities by rail westwards to Salonica, both parties were too 
suspicious to agree upon the natural solution—a direct and not 
very difficult outlet by rail from Sofia down the Struma valley to 
Salonica. 

In spite of the armistice terms, the Turks could not easily be 
disarmed in Asia Minor, and the final settlement with them was long 
delayed by dissensions among the Powers, by the rashness of the 
Greeks, and by the revolution which was recreating Turkey herself. 
The Greeks wanted to keep the future of Constantinople open by 
making it an international city, and were represented in the Allied 
garrison there. Asking for a large part of the coast of Asia Minor, 
they were allowed in May 1919 to occupy Smyrna and in December 
to reoccupy northern Epirus. Early in 1920, in view of the unexpected 
strength of the hostile Kemalist movement, the Allied Supreme 
Council decided to keep the Sultan at Constantinople but to allow 
the Greek army to pacify both Thrace and Asia Minor northwards 
from Smyrna to the Dardanelles. 

The Treaty of Sévres (signed on 10 August 1920 but never ratified) 
was highly favourable to Greek ambitions: Greece was to obtain 
Adrianople and all eastern Thrace to Chatalja within 20 miles of 
the capital, together with Gallipoli and the northern shore of the 
Sea of Marmora (subject to an International Commission for the 
Straits). Smyrna and its hinterland were placed under Greek 
administration, with provision for a local parliament which might opt 
after five years for incorporation in Greece (Fig. 87): Venizelos’s 
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aim was to provide a check on ‘Turkish nationalism and a refuge for 
the Greeks of Asia Minor (scattered, but numbering a million or 
more) in case of oppression. ‘Turkey ceded all the Aegean islands 
which had already been occupied, but the fate of some remained 
uncertain until 1923 (see below). 

The population of Venizelist Greece had swollen in eight years 
from under three to six and a half millions. But the triumph was 
short-lived. The country was exhausted by war and prolonged 
mobilization, and exasperated by the corruptions of adventurers 
attached to Venizelos’s party and profiting by his absorption in 
making war or peace. Six weeks after the Chamber had unanimously 
endorsed the treaties, the accidental death of King Alexander 
(25 October 1920) fatally revived the one issue that Venizelos most 
wished to avoid. His preference was for a constitutional monarchy, 
and he offered the Crown to Constantine’s third son, Prince Paul; but 
Paul refused it, as properly belonging to his father or his elder 
brother George. Venizelos’s opponents then all combined to defeat 
him by more than two to one at the elections (14 November), and, 
after his departure and the removal of his officials, arranged a 
plebiscite (5 December) in which the Venizelists abstained and all 
but a handful of over a million Greeks voted for the return of King 
Constantine. A fortnight later the king reached Athens after more 
than three years of exile. Probably the revival of Turkey and the 
jealousy of Italy would have deprived even a Venizelist Greece of 
the full harvest of the Treaty of Sevres; in addition, the Allies now 
refused to recognize Constantine and withdrew their financial 
support. France made haste to secure herself in Syria by a recon- 
ciliation with Ankara (20 October 1921). In England, Mr Lloyd 
George’s pro-Greek policy was feared, not only in official quarters 
as likely to offend Moslem sentiment in India, but also by the public 
as likely to delay complete demobilization. 

Meanwhile the three Powers (England, France and Italy) which 
met in London (February—March 1921) to discuss a revision of the 
Treaty of Sévres in Turkey’s favour, were confirmed in their views 
by the failure of a preliminary Greek attack (March-April). In a 
second offensive, the Greek army came within 60 miles of Ankara 
(July), but had to retreat again after a costly defeat at the River 
Sakaria (26 August). Constantine, who had rejected Allied offers to 
mediate in the spring, now placed the fate of Greece unconditionally 
in the hands of Lord Curzon and the Powers (December 1921), and 
carried on at home a policy of revenge against the Venizelists. His 
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minister Gounaris ignored one defeat in the Chamber (March 1922); 
and, although he resigned in May when he could no longer conceal 
the Powers’ proposals (note of 26 March) for the evacuation of Asia 
Minor, he formed a new coalition. At the end of August the Turks 
took the offensive and entered Smyrna a fortnight later (9 September 
1922). Most of the city was burned to the ground amid the confusion of 
escaping Greek civilians and soldiers (see p. 378). Before resigning, the 
Greek government ordered demobilization of the demoralized army. 

The consequence of this disaster haunted Greek politics for fifteen 
years or more. When Colonel Plastiras headed a revolution among 
units of the army assembled in Chios, King Constantine abdicated 
(September 1922) in favour of his eldest son George II (who had 
been excluded as pro-German by the Powers two years earlier), and 
died next year at Palermo. Six of his leading advisers, including his 
prime minister and commander-in-chief, were among those tried by 
a revolutionary court martial of eleven officers (only two of whom, 
however, were Venizelists), and were shot on 29 November 1922. 
This unusual violence was due to panic, and to revulsion in Athens 
against a government which had long concealed by grandiose 
promises the real weakness of Greece’s changed situation. The 
execution of civilian politicians shocked those of other countries, but 
Lord Curzon, presiding over the Conference which had just met at 
Lausanne, did not break off relations with the revolutionary 
government. 

The settlement with Kemalist Turkey was at last completed by 
the Treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923). For the most part, the treaty 
merely confirmed the changes in the Treaty of Sevres already brought 
about by intervening events or decisions of the Powers. The elimina- 
tion of the Greeks from Asia Minor was a fact which the Powers, 
themselves in part responsible for the adventure, could only temper 
by the arrangements made for an exchange of populations (see p. 379). 
A revision of the frontier in Thrace had already been settled at Paris 
in March 1922, and Turkey now recovered the line of the Maritza 
which she held in 1914. In November 1921 the Conference of 
Ambassadors had restored northern Epirus to Albania, with the 
frontier of 1914. Tenedos and Imbros, reserved for ‘Turkey in 1914 
but occupied by the Powers during the war and handed over to 
Greece after the Treaty of Sevres, were now to be demilitarized along 
with the Greek islands of Lemnos and Samothrace. 

An agreement, wrung from Italy by Venizelos at the height of his 
power (29 July 1919) and confirmed in 1920 by the ‘Treaty of Sevres, 
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had assigned to Greece the islands of the Dodecanese, with the 
important exception of Rhodes which was to exercise an option by 
plebiscite within five years (1919) or fifteen years (1920) after the 
supposed case of the cession of Cyprus to Greece by England. This 
agreement was repudiated by Italy in 1922, the Treaty of Sevres 
being still unratified; and at Lausanne all these islands were ceded 
by Turkey unconditionally to Italy. The Italians argued that their 
first conditional promise of evacuation, made to Turkey in 1912, 
was overridden by the Allies’ offer of the islands to Italy in the 
Treaty of London (April 1915) and by the state of war with Turkey 
which followed; and that their second promise of evacuation, made 
in 1919-20 in favour of Greece, was overridden by the non-ratification 
and general revision of the Treaty of Sévres, and by the non- 
fulfilment of the condition which applied only to Rhodes. But the 
real reason lay in their de facto occupation since 1912 and in their 
intention, carried out gradually, of developing naval and air bases” 
there. The islands remained directly under the Italian Foreign Office, 
and the inhabitants had no chance of expressing any desire for union 
with Greece. 

Cyprus, with about 350,000 inhabitants (one-fifth Turks), had been 
occupied by England in return for her services to Turkey. in 1878, 
annexed in 1914 when she declared war on Turkey, and momentarily 
offered to Greece in October 1915 on the unfulfilled condition that 
Greece would immediately enter the war. But England promised 
France in 1916 not to alienate Cyprus (so near to Syria) without 
French consent; its cession by ‘Turkey to England at Sévres was 
confirmed at Lausanne and it became a Crown Colony in name, as 
it had long been in effect, by Letters Patent of 10 March 1925. At 

the same time the number of elected members of the Legislative 
Council was increased, but not so as to give an elected Greek 
majority. The annual tribute of about £93,000, due to Turkey by the 
Convention of 1878, had been assigned from the first to the service 
of the Ottoman debt; proving a heavy burden on the island, it was 
soon partly offset by variable grants from the ‘Treasury (fixed in 1910 
at £50,000), and then wholly remitted (1928) in return for a small 
annual contribution of {10,000 for imperial defence. The island 
was not used as a strategical base, and was somewhat neglected. In 
1925 and 1929 the elected members petitioned for redress of grievances 
and for union with Greece; the decisive rejection of the latter demand 
by both Conservative and Labour governments did not put an end 
to financial and educational grievances. A budget dispute in 1931 
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led to riots at the capital and demonstrations involving about one-third 
of the villages. As a result of this episode, the Legislative Council 
was suspended. The agitation for union, which hardly existed before 
1919, met with some sympathy in Greece, but no encouragement 
from Venizelos; it was hampered by the islanders’ knowledge of the 
much heavier financial burdens laid on post-war Greece. 

The Treaty of Lausanne put an end to an almost continuous 
foreign crisis of more than ten years’ duration. ‘The Greeks, dis- 
couraged but acquiescent, began to see that their ‘Great Idea’ could 
hardly be realized in full and that defence of their gains by re- 
concilation with their neighbours was more urgent than further 
expansion. In spite of recent set-backs, those gains were great indeed. 
But reconciliation abroad was bound to be slow in coming, at least 
while the domestic crisis was still unsolved. 


DomesTIc AFFAIRS, 1923-1941 
The Republic of 1923-1935 


After the abdication of Constantine in September 1922, the 
country had to face the issue between Republicans and Royalists— 
an issue easily confused with that between Venizelists and anti- 
Venizelists (see p. 242). The Populists, who favoured a democratic 
monarchy, abstained from the elections (December 1923), in which 
the Venizelists won 200 and the Republicans 120 seats; but the latter 
had such energetic backing from officers of the army and navy that 
the young King George II left Greece without formally abdicating. 
Invited by the National Assembly, Venizelos made a brief re- 
appearance as prime minister (January 1924), but returned to Paris 
when his proposal for a plebiscite, to be followed by a general 
election, was opposed by the Republicans. Supported by the 
Republican Officers’ League, the new premier Papanastasiou first 
used a vote of the Assembly to proclaim the Republic on 25 March 
1924 and then held a plebiscite (13 April) in which more than 
two-thirds of the voters confirmed his action. 

In June 1925 the leader of this Officers’ League, General Pangalos, 
overthrew the next ministry, dissolved the Assembly which had 
completed the draft of a Constitution, issued by proclamation a 
modified Republican Constitution (30 September 1925), and 
promised to submit it for ratification after fresh elections. But in 
January 1926 he announced his intention to concentrate all executive 
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and administrative powers in his own hands, postponed any election 
indefinitely, and suspended the whole of the new Constitution except 
the first Article which declared Greece to be a Republic. Security 
of tenure for the civil service was suspended, and newspapers were 
forbidden to publish any protests. Without extolling dictatorship in 
principle, Pangalos professed to be overriding Athenian party politics 
in the interests of the country as a whole, and promised to revive the 
Constitution with increased powers for the President shortly to be 
elected. By skilful manceuvres he secured his own election as 
President in April 1926. Four months later he was overthrown by 
General Kondilis, a former associate whom he had exiled. After 
dissolving the Republican Guard of Pangalos by force, Kondilis 
thereupon offered to dissolve his own party (National Republicans) 
and to give up the premiership after the general election fixed for 
November 1926. This example of public spirit made possible a 
Coalition government of leading Royalists and Republicans to match 
a Chamber in which the latter had only a small majority. Under 
Republican pressure, and working on the previous Assembly’s draft 
of 1925, the new Chamber at last adopted the final text of the 
Republican Constitution on 2 June 1927 (see p. 243). But the 
resignation of the Royalist Tsaldaris, and then of the Republican 
leader Papanastasiou, soon weakened a hitherto surprisingly 
successful coalition. 3 

Venizelos still corresponded with friends and supporters in Greece, 
and his figure loomed large. After a long visit to Crete he came to 
Athens in March 1928, reassumed the leadership of his old party, 
and on 3 July took office once more, forming a government which was 
supported by two-thirds of the new Chamber. Once more his record 
during four and a half years of power (1928-1932) was to be one of 
~ striking success in foreign policy and of growing difficulties at home. 
At home, his construction of a Senate under the Constitution of 1927 
had no popular appeal, he was unable to promise lower taxation, and 
his wise reconciliation with Turkey in 1930 (see p. 227) was denounced 
by Royalists as betraying the interests of Greece. In principle a 
constitutional monarchist, he thereby lost the full confidence of the 
Republicans; in practice friendly to the republican experiment and 
long opposed to the restoration of any member of Constantine’s 
family, he was thereby exposed to the unjust imputation of being 
nothing more nor less than a Venizelist. The currency crisis of 1931 
began a ding-dong struggle in which Venizelos was first momentarily 
defeated by the Republicans in the Chamber and then lost ground in 
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two successive elections (September 1932, February 1933) to the 
‘Populist’ party of the moderate Royalist Tsaldaris. When Venizelos 
resigned for the third and last time in nine months, Tsaldaris once 
more formed a government (10 March 1933), restoring the decided 
Royalist Metaxas as Minister of the Interior and the anti-parlia- 
mentary, now almost Royalist, Kondilis as Minister of War, but 
dropping Papanastasiou, the symbol of republicanism in the last two - 
Cabinets. 3 

T'saldaris remained in office for two and a half years, and presided 
over the transition to monarchy. His party held a majority in the 
Chamber, but the Venizelists in opposition controlled the Senate, 
which was thus able to block measures passed by the Chamber. The 
opposition argued that in such a case a joint meeting of Senate and 
Chamber was obligatory; the Government, that it was merely 
permitted (see p. 244). Extreme Royalists like Metaxas were in 
favour of suspending the Constitution, on the ground that the 
Senate’s obstructive tactics made government impossible. On the 
other side, the Republicans alleged, not without reason, that ministers 
supported by the Populist party were undermining the Republican 
Constitution by favouring the movement for restoration of the 
monarchy. General Plastiras, who had begun the revolution in Chios 
in 1922, twice attempted a Republican military coup (March 1933 
and March 1935). On the second and more serious occasion, the 
insurgent officers were overpowered in Athens, and Plastiras’s own 
movement in Macedonia was forestalled at Salonica. When the 
cruiser Averoff put to sea with some smaller ships and joined the — 
movement, Venizelos, who was in Crete, was momentarily persuaded 
to lead it, but he soon withdrew to Rhodes and thence to Paris, while 
the warships surrendered themselves to the government. This 
episode probably convinced him that the Royalists had the upper 
hand; he was to give a provisional blessing to the restored monarchy 
before his death on 18 March 1936. The attempted coup was 
followed by some death sentences, and by a purge in the civil service 
and the army. The Chamber was then dissolved, the Senate abolished, 
and the security of tenure of judges and civil servants suspended. ‘The 
Liberals and Republicans abstained from the elections held on 
g June 1935, so that the monarchists almost monopolized the new 
Chamber; but the extreme Royalists were still a minority among 
them. 

A fifth National Assembly for constitutional revision empowered 
the government to hold a free plebiscite; but General Kondilis, 
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backed by the most decided enemies of the Republic, first forced 
T'saldaris to declare himself openly for a monarchy, then replaced 
him as prime minister (10 October), got the new Chamber to declare 
in favour of the monarchical form of government and the Constitution 
of 1911, and himself became regent in the name of King George II. 
After all this, the plebiscite (3 November 1935), in which 97% of 
the votes were said to have been cast in favour of the king’s return, 
was merely a matter of form. The Republicans alleged that the 
secrecy of the ballot was not observed, and that many Royalists cast 
more than one vote. Against this, it was argued that the Greeks were 
tired of the Venizelist feud with Constantine’s family, and had 
postponed a change until now only through fear of civil war and loss 
of political liberties. But, with their rapidly increasing economic 
dependence on Nazi Germany (which hurt the towns but benefited 
the peasantry), the tide was setting not only against the Republic but 
against constitutional monarchy too. 


King George II and General Metaxas, 1935-1941 


King George II, who had lived mostly in England since he left 
Greece in 1923, attempted reconciliation by discarding the parties 
which had secured his return in November 1935. He insisted on a 
general amnesty, got rid of Kondilis, who died shortly afterwards, 
and dissolved the Chamber with a view to constitutional revision by 
a new National Assembly. But the free elections held in January 
1936 produced a deadlock like those of 1933, exposing incidentally 
the unreliability of the recent plebiscite: fifteen Communists held the 
balance between 143 Monarchists and 142 Liberals, Republicans and 
Agrarians (see p. 250). On the death of the king’s non-party premier 
Demertzig in April, General John Metaxas, who did not share the 
king’s belief in the value of parliament, obtained the consent of the 
Chamber to an adjournment for five months, governing meanwhile 
by decree. His path was smoothed by the death of several political 
veterans—not only Kondilis (31 January) and Demertzig (13 April), 
but also Venizelos (18 March) and Tsaldaris (15 May). Konduriotis, 
the first President of the Republic (1924-1929), had died in August 
1935; his successor, Zaimis, who had also formerly been ten times 
prime minister, died in September 1936 at the age of 81. Nevertheless, 
Metaxas met with obstruction from the political parties and from the 
recently appointed legislative commission of forty deputies. The 
Communists’ appearance of strength was accidental, but he used their 
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threat of a general strike to convince the king that constitutional 
monarchy was impossible in Greece and to get his consent to decrees 
dissolving the Chamber and declaring martial law (4 August 1936). 
No date for new elections was fixed, and constitutional guarantees of 
liberty of the subject were suspended (see p. 247). 

The virtual dictatorship inaugurated by General Metaxas, in 
imitation of Mussolini‘and Hitler, was still unshaken when he died 
in January 1941, successfully defending his country against the 
Italian attack, and before the onrush of the German invaders. His 
dictatorship was more intelligent than that of General Pangalos ten 
years earlier. In a broadcast address (10 August 1936) he began by 
appealing to the youth of Greece against outworn politicians, parties 
and parliaments. He announced and partly carried out a programme 
of social reforms, coupled with rearmament. Without pursuing his 
initial suggestions for a ‘corporative State’, he introduced minimum 
wages, insurances and maternity benefits, organized youth move- 
ments and started a ten-year programme of public works (see p. 338). 
Since the depression which started in 1929, the Greeks had already 
doubled wheat production and increased industrial output by more 
than 50%, in an effort to reduce imports and so offset the falling 
market for their two main export crops—tobacco and currants. 
Clearing agreements with Germany enabled them to sell these crops 
at high prices in Reichsmarks; but these marks remained in Germany 
as a credit fund with which Greece might buy (also at high prices) 
such armaments and industrial products as Germany could spare— 
not always what Greece most wanted. Finding a large unused credit 
in Reichsmarks, Metaxas had no choice but to buy from Germany; 
but he declared his readiness to trade with England if she would 
undertake to buy a definite quantity of tobacco or currants. 

Opposition to the new regime continued for a time. ‘The Athenians 
disliked a censorship which affected not only the press but University 
studies and even the speeches of Pericles, or Antigone in the theatre; 
moreover, a form of government which silenced opposition was 
certainly distasteful in principle to the country as a whole. But after 
some critics had been banished to the islands in 1938, there was no 
- more trouble. The Greeks knew that it was not easy for them to 
combine political liberties with unity, in face of dangers from 
authoritarian neighbours. When war came, the Republican officers 
were allowed to rejoin the army and the Greeks were united as they 
had never been during the war of 1914-18. 
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Relations with Turkey 


The problem of migration and resettlement, which overshadowed 
all else for some years after 1922, was partly domestic and partly 
international. Few countries have had to undergo such an upheaval 
as this migration, which suddenly increased the population of Greece 
on balance by about 20°% without adding to its territory and within 
a few months of military defeat and political revolution (see p. 368). 

The gradual absorption of the refugees made possible the recon- 
ciliation with Turkey which was the main achievement of Venizelos 
during 1928-1932. The negotiations, begun in 1929, were hindered 
by fears of naval rivalry, which Venizelos allayed by advising the 
Chamber to build light craft only. A final Convention about the 
exchange of populations (10 June 1930) prepared public opinion for 
his visit to Ankara and signature there of a Treaty of neutrality, 
conciliation and arbitration, a Protocol on parity of naval armaments, 
and a-commercial Convention (all signed 30 October 1930 and 
ratified 5 October 1931). The Greek people followed his lead and 
ceased to look on the Turks as their natural enemies. Old ambitions 
were tacitly abandoned. ‘The ghost of the Roman Empire, which had 
so long haunted the Near East, was finally exorcised.’ Relations 
continued to improve: in 1932 Greece warmly supported the ad- 
mission of Turkey to the League of Nations, and a ten-year agreement 
for consultation and guarantee of frontiers was signed on 14 September 
1933. Nor did Greece make any objection to the Montreux Con- 
vention of 20 July 1936, by which Turkey recovered full strategical 
control of the Straits, and Greece incidentally regained the right to 
fortify the islands of Lemnos and Samothrace. 


Relations with the Balkan Powers 


The Pact of 1930 between Greece and Turkey was preceded by 
other Balkan agreements. Both parties acknowledged the help of 
Italy, which had already made its own pacts with Turkey (30 May 
1928) and with Greece (23 September 1928). Greece already had a 
pact with Romania (21 March 1928); in announcing the pact with 
Italy, Venizelos declared that the question of the Dodecanese no 
longer existed, and soon afterwards (November 1928) he made an 
agreement with Albania. By the treaties of November 1926 and 
November 1927 Albania had become almost a protectorate of Italy; 
Mussolini was anxious to strengthen his position there by promoting 
; 15-2 
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Balkan pacts under Italian patronage rather than under that of 
France, Yugoslavia and the Little Entente. The Yugoslav govern- 
ment, fearing isolation in the Balkans, ratified at last its conventions 
of 1924 and 1925 with Italy, and accepted Venizelos’s offer (October 
1928) to negotiate on outstanding differences. Yugoslavia had taken 
offence in 1924 at the terms of a Greek agreement with Bulgaria about 
minorities, and had denounced the alliance of 1913; negotiations for 
its renewal had failed in 1925. A settlement (1926) of Yugoslav 
claims relating to port and railway facilities at Salonica was rejected 
by the Greek Chamber in 1927; but the initiative of Venizelos led 
at last to the signature of six protocols relating to these claims, and 
of a pact between the two countries (27 March 1929). Yugoslavia 
was linked with Romania in the Little Entente, and had a pact with 
Turkey dating from 1925. A Bulgarian Treaty with Turkey (6 March 
1929), and an agreement with Yugoslavia on frontier questions only 
(26 September 1929 and 14 February 1930), added to the links in this 
chain of pacts, which was greatly strengthened by the reconciliation 
between Greece and Turkey; Bulgaria, the one ‘unsatisfied’ Balkan 
state, was still on bad terms with Greece and had no general pact 
with Yugoslavia; the differences between them were hard to bridge, 
and public opinion was suspicious in all three countries. With this 
exception, the moment seemed favourable for discussion of a Balkan 
entente or even of a Balkan federal pact. Common economic 
problems pointed in the same direction. 

In October 1930 the first of a series of unofficial ‘Balkan Con- 
ferences’ was held at Athens. Greek, Turkish, Yugoslav, Romanian, 
Albanian and Bulgarian delegations were present, together with 
observers sent by the governments. The initiative came from 
Papanastasiou, the Republican leader, and Venizelos gave it his 
blessing. The Conference agreed on a regular constitution, chose a 
Balkan flag and hymn, advocated an annual meeting of foreign 
ministers, and set up a committee to draft a Balkan pact against war, 
and for mutual help. Other committees suggested postal union and 
co-operation in the fields of social legislation and economics. But 
Bulgaria protested, with sympathetic Italian comment, because the 
agenda excluded concrete applications of minority questions and 
confined discussion to the general principles. A second unofficial 
Balkan Conference was held in October 1931, when 200 delegates 
were welcomed by the ‘Turkish government at Istanbul and after- 
wards by Kemal himself at Ankara. This Conference initiated a 
Balkan Chamber of Commerce but made little progress in the direction 
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of a draft Balkan pact: the Bulgarians reopened the minorities 
question, and even threatened to raise the still more thorny question 
of revision of frontiers. The third Conference met at Bucharest in 
October 1932, and the fourth at Salonica in November 1933, both 
continuing the non-political discussions, but avoiding consideration 
of a political pact. A fifth Conference, arranged for Belgrade in 
1934, was cancelled owing to Yugoslav fears that it might endanger 
the progress of their separate negotiations with Bulgaria, which had 
just produced a commercial treaty in May 1934. Official discussions 
between Greece and Bulgaria had been confined mainly to the subject 
of financial claims; a temporary settlement made in 1927 was upset 
by the Hoover moratorium on war debts (1931), and a final settlement, 
discussed in 1933, was delayed by Bulgaria’s refusal to abandon her 
claims for revision of the peace treaties. 
_ The modest success of these unofficial Conferences, and still more 
the need to resist revisionist claims which had the support of Italy 
and Germany, led Greece, ‘Turkey, Yugoslavia and Romania, in spite 
of Bulgarian abstention, to sign a Pact (g February 1934), including a 
mutual guarantee of frontiers and promise of consultation. A protocol 
explained that the obligations of the Pact would arise if any Balkan 
state should join another Power in aggression against one of the 
signatories. But the force of this protocol was lessened by declarations 
which excluded any obligation for Turkey to fight Russia or for Greece 
to fight any greater Power; the Turks feared that revisionist Bulgaria 
might join Russia in attacking Romania, the Greeks that she might join 
Italy in attacking Yugoslavia. With these reservations the Pact was 
ratified by the Greek Senate, and registered at Geneva in October 
1934. Meeting again at Ankara in the autumn, the same states adopted 
statutes for a Balkan Entente, modelled on those of the Little Entente 
—a combination equally opposed to revision of the peace treaties. 
The Balkan Pact of 1934 reflected a certain distrust of Italy, which 
_was deepened by the Franco-Italian agreement of January 1935; 
Greek opinion in particular was very hostile to Italy throughout 
the Abyssinian dispute. When ‘sanctions’ had been withdrawn in 
July 1936, Italy assured these states that she intended no retaliation; 
but the visit of Dr Schacht to Athens in June, and German press 
discussion of collaboration between Germany and Italy in the 
Balkans, made the value of such assurances doubtful. Nevertheless, 
General Metaxas, in power since April 1936, was generally considered 
to be an admirer of Italy and Germany; in the Balkan Conference at 
Belgrade (May 1936) he showed that he was anxious to minimize the 
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commitments of Greece under the pact, at least until his programme 
of rearmament should have made some progress. He was well aware 
that Greece must take account of the British navy, as well as of the 
German or Italian army, and showed less readiness than Bulgaria to 
submit completely to German economic predominance. But in— 
Balkan politics he preferred isolation, at the risk of having to fight 
Bulgaria without support, to far-reaching security pacts involving 
the danger of conflict with the Axis Powers. Holding that the 
interests of Greece were Mediterranean, not continental, he clung 
to the friendship of Turkey and tried to avoid giving offence to the 
protagonists in the impending conflict. Romania also leaned towards 
isolation after the fall in August 1936 of M. Titulescu, a leading 
exponent of ‘collective security’. The mood in the Balkan capitals 
began to be that of sauve qui peut. 

It was natural that Yugoslavia, conscious that the solidity of both 
the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente was weakening, should 
seek to reinsure herself elsewhere. Her pact with Bulgaria (24 January 
1937), although vague and brief, was intended to have the same 
symbolic importance as the pact between Greece and ‘Turkey seven 
years earlier. Her political and commercial treaties with Italy 
(25 March 1937) were more warmly welcomed in the Italian than in 
the Yugoslav press. For the sake of breaking up the Little Entente, 
it cost Italy nothing to make reassuring statements about her in- 
tentions in Albania, and it was worth while for Germany to relax 
for a time in Italy’s favour her own economic hold on Yugoslavia. 
In spite of being partly responsible for it, both Greece and Romania 
felt misgivings about the new Yugoslav policy, but they made the best 
of it by joining next year with Yugoslavia and ‘Turkey in coming to 
terms with Bulgaria. This Pact of Salonica (31 July 1938) appeared 
to restore and extend the common front of the Balkan States; but the 
four ‘satisfied’ states, whose Pact of 1934 had originally been directed 
against Bulgaria, now had to admit her on terms which showed how 
the successes of the revisionist ‘Axis Powers’ had weakened their 
own position. Bulgaria still did not undertake to guarantee existing 
frontiers, and legalized her own rearmament by getting release from 
the military clauses of the ‘Treaty of Neuilly (1919) in return for 
nothing more than a promise not to seek revision by force. 


Relations with Italy and Germany 


Revision by force soon became the order of the day. When 
Mussolini followed up Hitler’s destruction of Czechoslovakia by 
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suddenly incorporating Albania, England and France came forward 
with unilateral guarantees to Greece and Romania (13 April 1939). 
These were followed, first by Anglo-Turkish and Franco-Turkish 
joint declarations (May-June) for mutual aid against aggression which 
might lead to war in the Mediterranean area, and then (after the 
outbreak of war) by the tripartite Treaty of 19 October 1939 for the 
same purpose; but a protocol released ‘Turkey from any obligation 
which might involve her in war with Russia. This treaty indirectly 
linked Greece, as the friend of ‘Turkey, with France and England. 
But the Greek government did nothing to provoke Italy, accepting 
an assurance (10 April) of her ‘intention to respect absolutely the 
integrity of both the Greek mainland and islands’, and agreeing in 
September to reaffirm the principles of the pact of 1928 between the 
two countries. At the same time Metaxas made it quite clear 
-that Greece would defend her territory against attack from any 
quarter. 

After the outbreak of war in Europe, the Greek press was confined 
by the censorship to a strict neutrality, but public opinion was very 
hostile to Italy, and friendly towards the British and American 
democracies, however strongly impressed by the continental power 
of Germany. The collapse of France so weakened the position of 
England and Turkey in the Mediterranean that Italy made bold to 
enter the war; and at the end of June 1940, Romania’s forced 
surrender of Bessarabia to Russia destroyed the whole structure of 
the Balkan Entente, which had been reaffirmed at its Conference in 
February. Mussolini’s reiterated assurances of his friendly intentions 
towards Greece began to be blended with threats and accusations 
that Greece was allowing England to violate her neutrality. The 
Greek government was bombarded by Italian complaints, Greek 
ships were attacked by ‘unknown’ aircraft, and on 15 August the 
light cruiser Helle, bedecked with flags in the harbour of 'Tenos for 
the Feast of the Assumption, was torpedoed by an ‘unknown’ 
submarine. This outrage completed the conversion of Greek opinion 
to the cause of England even in her darkest hour, and the Greek 
government began to mobilize unobtrusively, supported by ‘Turkey 
and by a renewed British guarantee (5 September). While Germany 
encouraged Bulgaria and Hungary to carve up Romania, and then 
sent her own troops to occupy the remnants, Metaxas could still 
prove his neutrality by fresh commercial negotiations with Germany 
and by a private appeal to Hitler to restrain his Italian ally. But after 
the meeting between Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner Pass on 
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4 October, the German press began to talk openly of a military 
occupation of all the Balkan states as the prelude to an assault on 
Egypt. 

At 3.a.m. on Monday, 28 October 1940, the Italian Minister in 
Athens presented an ultimatum, demanding free passage for Italian 
troops, ‘with full respect of Greece’s sovereignty’. He was surprised 
when Metaxas refused, and astonished when the Greeks actually 
resisted the Italian forces, which crossed the frontier in Epirus half 
an hour before the ultimatum expired at 6 a.m. Outnumbered, and 
hampered by very great difficulties of supply, the Greeks not only 
maintained their own ground but pushed forward on to ground almost 
as familiar and equally difficult. In November, the still ‘neutral’ 
German Legation in Athens was sporting a flag in honour of the 
fall of Koritza to the Greeks. On 6 April 1941 the German armies, 
assembled in Bulgaria, crossed the Greek frontier without notification, 
and entered Athens three weeks later; not until then did the Greek 
army in Epirus surrender to the Italians. he British expeditionary 
force, which the Greeks dared not invite until the last moment, had 
done its best under impossible conditions before the greater part of 
it was re-embarked with difficulty towards the end of April. Metaxas 
had died on 29 January 1941, and his successor as President of the 
Council (Korizis) took his own life in despair; but the king and his 
government still hoped to carry on the struggle on Greek soil with 
the British forces in Crete. Before the end of May, however, he and 
they had to leave the last of the Greek islands for Egypt. ‘The Germans 
began their attack on Crete on 20 May, and on 1 June came the 
decision to withdraw British forces from the island. 


ENEMY OccuPATION, May 1941-DECEMBER 1943 


Greece has been most severely affected by Axis occupation. Mass 
executions have taken place, especially where resistance to the in- 
vaders has continued; poverty and starvation are acute throughout 
the country; the death-rate has risen alarmingly; anti-semitic 
measures have been enforced, but with no Greek support; many 
priests have been killed, others have become leaders of resistance; 
labourers have been deported, and pro-Allied sympathizers im- 
prisoned or shot; Greek lawand government have disappeared entirely 
in certain areas; education has virtually ceased; and the press and 
radio are German controlled. 
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Zones of Occupation 


From May 1941 until the fall of Mussolini at the end of July 1943 
Greece was occupied by German, Bulgarian and Italian forces 
(Fig. 92). The Germans kept control of all key positions, especially 
airfields and ports; they maintained a general supervision of the 
Greek coasts, and, with the increasing sabotage on bridges and rail- 
ways, they took over most of the railway lines in the north. Apart 
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Fig. 92. ‘The Occupation of Greece, 1941 
Based on official sources. 


























from this general control, they also occupied five key regions: the 
frontier region with Turkey, along the right bank of the river Evros; 
the islands of Limnos, Lésvos and Khios in the eastern Aegean; 
the greater part of Makedhonia, between the Strimon in the east 
and the Alia4kmon in the west; the Athinai-Pirai¢vs district and the 
islands of the Saronic Gulf; and finally, central and western Kritt, 
which provided a base for the North African campaign. 

The Bulgarians, anxious to fulfil their dreams of a ‘Greater 
Bulgaria’, occupied the territory between the Strimdn on the west 
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and the German-occupied Evros zone on the east. No formal state- 
ment of annexation has been made, but every form of Greek govern- 
ment has been swept away; the Greek gendarmerie and priests of 
the Orthodox Church have been expelled, and all teaching is given 
in Bulgarian. It is estimated that over 100,000 inhabitants of this 
region, who did not wish to claim citizenship of the ‘Greater Bul- 
garia’, have been removed. | 

The Italians occupied the greater part of Greece until July 1943, 
but in many districts their control was only nominal, partly because 
key positions were held by the Germans, and partly because of the 
rising power of the Greek patriots. Like the Bulgarians in western 
Makedhonia and Dh. Thrdaki, the Italians virtually annexed the 
Ionian islands. With the fall of Mussolini, unrest increased amongst 
the Italian troops; some were withdrawn, others were disarmed, and 
others clashed with German forces. By 24 September they had lost 
their grip on the last of the Ionian islands, and the Germans had 
recovered control throughout Greece, except, of course, for those 
regions held by Greek guerrillas. 

During July, the Germans had announced that in view of the 
general war situation, and, in particular, the increasing activities of 
the guerrillas, a stronger occupation of Greece was necessary. As 
a result, German security forces were reinforced, and the supreme 
power, even in Bulgarian-occupied districts, was held by German 
authorities. Bulgarian troops took over a broad zone between the 
Strimén and the Axids, except for a 20 km. zone around Thessa- 
loniki. Their occupation was supposed to be purely a military one, 
but, nevertheless, Greek gendarmerie were ordered to withdraw west 


of the Axis. 
Greek Guerrillas 


Certain areas of Greece, in particular, the mountainous districts 
of [piros, Makedhonia and Thessalia, have been completely liberated 
from enemy control and are living under guerrilla administration. 
In July 1943 there were said to be 40,000 armed and organized 
guerrillas in Greece, a number which has probably risen considerably 
since the fall of Italy. One of the largest groups is known as the 
National Liberation Front, or Ethnikén Apeleftherotikon Métopon 
(E.A.M.). It was the first movement in Greece organized in resist- 
ance to the occupying powers, and is composed chiefly of the Com- 
munist Party, the Agrarian Party, the Socialist Party, and the 
Republican Liberal Union. Another group, led by Colonel Zervas, 
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is known as the E.D.E.S., and is made up largely of Royalists and 
Right wing elements in Greek politics. Unfortunately, these two rival 
organizations which had agreed to co-operate in the summer of 1943 
were again fighting each other in the autumn. Both groups organize 
not only military resistance, but agricultural sabotage and strikes. 


The Puppet Government in Greece 


In setting up a puppet government, the Germans were faced with 
difficulties which they did not meet in other occupied countries. 
‘There was no important minority in Greece forming a dissatisfied 
national group; bankers and industrialists had traditionally pro- 
British sympathies; and, moreover, the Greeks had just emerged 
from five years of dictatorship and wished for the restoration of the 
Parliamentary regime. The Germans therefore exploited the bitter 
feud between Venizelists and anti-Venizelists, finding collabora- 
tionists amongst Generals and University Professors with anti- 
Venizelist sympathies. Obviously the puppet government could have 
no policy of its own, and its principal functions were to police the 
country, under alien supervision, and to break any anti-Axis organiza- 
tion. It attempted, with little success, to tackle the problems of 
famine and unemployment, and to stamp out the guerrilla movement. 
Numerous reconstructions have taken place since the first government 
was set up in May 1941, and the personnel was divided into two 
factions until the collapse of Italy, one mainly pro-Italian, the other 
mainly pro-German. Both were united, however, in their bitter 
antagonism to Bulgarian imperialistic aspirations. 


Administrative and Social Changes 


Police. ‘The police were not at first disarmed by the Germans, but 
a certain amount of disarmament was later carried out by the Italians. 
Their duties were stated mainly to be control of curfew regulations, 
and of black-market and illicit trading, leaving the more administra- 
tive side of police work in the hands of the Italians. Even before the 
collapse of Italy, both the Greek and Italian police came under the 
control of the Gestapo. 

The Fudicial System. Like the rest of the Civil Service, the judicial 
system was completely disrupted by the invasion and by subsequent 
interference from the occupying powers and the puppet administra- 
tion. Most judges and magistrates resigned or were dismissed, and 
over parts of Greece no civil law courts remain. German and Italian 
courts-martial dealt with all cases affecting the occupying forces, 
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directly or indirectly. ‘These courts dealt also with Civil Servants, public 
utility workers and those engaged in factories, airfields, hospitals, etc. 

The Church. The Orthodox Church was the only organized force 
left in Greece in 1941, and it has done much to unite all elements in 
resistance. Primarily, however, it concerns itself with philanthropic 
and relief work. This has been especially noticeable in the attempt 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Jews. Many Jews have been arrested 
and deported to Poland, others are employed on forced labour in 
Bulgaria, and at the end of May 1943 it was estimated that only 
5,000 Jews out of a pre-war population of over 40,000 remained in 
Thessaloniki. Many Orthodox priests have been put to death, others 
have joined guerrilla forces in the mountains. At the end of 1941, 
it was announced that the autonomous status of Ayion Oros was to 
be abolished, and that the province was to come directly under the 
Ministry of Religion. 

Education. The requisitioning of school buildings, the acute 
shortage of teachers, the lack of books and necessary apparatus, the 
disruption of family life, famine, and the danger of epidemics have 
brought teaching virtually to a standstill. Here and there, educated 
persons have taught small groups of children, but for the most part 
the educational system has been completely broken. In those 
secondary schools which remained open, the teaching of German and 
Italian was made compulsory: French and English, which were the 
principal foreign languages taught, have been abolished. In the 
Bulgarian zone of occupation, not a single Greek school or Greek 
teacher remains, and all teaching is in Bulgarian. 

The Universities have also suffered severely; the standard of entry 
was lowered, ‘unnecessary’ chairs were abolished, and there were 
frequent and long stoppages in the course of studies. Special German 
courses have been introduced and a chair of Italian History and 
Literature was founded. The University at Thessaloniki has been 
completely reorganized. 


The Famine 


Under normal circumstances, the Greeks grow only about 60 o 
of their total requirements in wheat, and are dependent upon imports 
for much of their necessary foodstuffs. Since the outbreak of war, 
the agricultural resources of the country have been greatly diminished, 
and the standard of living, always precariously low, has fallen to 
starvation level. 

The famine began in August 1941, and reached its peak during 
the following winter. The pre-war figure for deaths in Athinai- 
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Piraiévs did not exceed 60 per day, but during the worst period of 
famine the number varied from 600 to 1,000 per day. Less con- 
servative estimates have placed it as high as 2,000 per day. A small 
section of the population was able to supplement its rations by 
buying food at exorbitant prices, but the poor suffered terribly. 
Starvation has caused mass evacuation from the islands, and even in 
rural districts there is acute undernourishment. In the first two years 
of the occupation it was stated that some 300,000 deaths from 
starvation had occurred (1 in 25 of the population), and that the 
mortality rate throughout Greece had risen to six and a half times 
the normal figure. Children had been most severely affected by the 
famine, and in some of the worst districts the infantile mortality 
rate had risen to a peak of go %. 

From January to June 1943, the food situation improved con- 
siderably, largely because of the import of Canadian and other 
foodstuffs carried by Swedish ships. Monthly shipments of 15,000 
tons of Canadian wheat; 3,000 tons of pulses and 100 tons of milk 
have been allowed into the country since 1942, added to which there 
has been some help from neutral and Axis sources. But the imports 
fall considerably short of the estimated minimum monthly require- 
ments of 25—-30,000 tons of grain alone. The first organized counter- 
measures to the famine were undertaken by the Greek Red Cross, 
with supplies of foodstuffs received from Turkey. These were started 
in October 1941, but they remained grossly inadequate until Allied 
food shipments began to arrive at the end of the winter. Apart from 
the soup kitchens organized by the Greek Red Cross there were a 
number of independent philanthropic organizations providing milk 
and clothing for children. Subsequently, highly organized soup 
kitchens for children were started. A joint Swedish-Swiss Com- 
mission, organized by the International Red Cross, is now responsible 
for the distribution of daily rations to 2,000,000 people in Athinai 
and Pirai¢vs, Thessaloniki, Volos, Patrai and a few other large towns. 
The remainder of the population must maintain themselves on the 
small local production. 

Within the last few months, it is stated that conditions have again 
deteriorated and the bread ration has fallen markedly. In the capital 
alone, it is estimated that 50 % of the child population, numbering 
some 125,000, cannot rely on being fed by their families. 

There have been no serious epidemics, but the general weakening 
of health through malnutrition has been followed by a physical and 
mental enfeeblement, known as hypovitaminosis. Ulcers of the 
stomach, pellagra, scurvy, enteritis and dysentery have become ex- 
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tremely common, and organic resistance has fallen so low that the 
slightest illness becomes chronic (see p. 291). 


The Greek Government in Cairo 


After the fall of Kriti, the Greek government was set up in London, 
but in March 1943 it was removed to Cairo. A decree of 22 October 
1941 stated that the King was to appoint the Prime Minister and, 
at his instance, the other Ministers. The competent Ministers must 
concur in the proposal of a law or a Royal Decree. The Legislative 
Powers would be exercised by means of emergency laws, issued at 
the instance of the Council of Ministers; and the Executive Power 
by means of Royal decrees, issued at the instance of the competent 
Ministers. 

On 4 July 1943 the King broadcast that “. ..as soon as the security 
of our country warrants it and military conditions allow, free general 
elections for a Constituent Assembly will be carried out. These 
elections will be held within six months, as already decided by my 
Government. I am confident that no Greek will be found who will 
not respect the decisions of the Constituent Assembly: I shall be 
the first to respect them. All the relevant articles of the Constitution 
of rg11 are in force to-day, and will remain so until the Greek people 
expresses its sovereign will. As soon as it is possible to transfer the 
seat of the Government to Greek soil, the members of the present 
Government, as already announced by the Prime Minister, will 
submit their resignations, so that a Government may be formed 
which is fully representative of all parties and all the currents of the 
public opinion of the country.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. The War of Independence has had many historians. Two very useful books 
are: C. W. Crawley, The Question of Greek Independence 1821-1833 (Cambridge, 
1930); this contains a full bibliography of both unpublished and published sources ; 
W. Miller, A History of the Greek People 1821-1831 (London, 1922). 


2. The best short accounts of the history of Modern Greece are: W. Miller, 
Greece (London, 1928); J. Mavrokordato, Modern Greece 1800-1931 (London, 
1931); E. S. Forster, A Short History of Modern Greece 1821-1940 (London, 1941). 


3. The part played by Greece in the history of the Eastern Mediterranean is 
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The Western Question in Greece and Turkey (Oxford, 1922); G. F. Hudson, Turkey, 
Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean (Oxford, 1939). 
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(London, 1941). C. Mackenzie, Wind of Freedom (London, 1943). D. Powell, 
Remember Greece (London, 1941). The Greek White Book, published for the Royal 
Greek Ministry for Foreign Affairs (London, 1942). 
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"THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitutional history of Greece is complex, and ever since the 
bloodless revolution of 1843, the Greeks have been much exercised 
to make provision for democratic government. The first written 
Constitution of 1844 was framed to free Greece from the evils of 
absolute monarchy (see p. 203). It was superseded by that of 1864 
which, with modifications introduced in 1911, remained in force 
until the establishment of the Republic in 1924. A Republican Con- 
stitution was passed in 1927 and was in process of revision when its 
fundamental basis was destroyed by the restoration of the Monarchy 
in 1935. [he Constitution of 1864 (as revised in 1911) was then 
restored, pending revision, but internal dissension and external threat 
led to the establishment of the dictatorship of Metaxas in 1936. It 
is thus necessary to consider the development of the machinery of 
central government in historical perspective, with special attention 
to the Constitution of 1864 and that of 1927. 


The Constitution of 1864 


The foundations of Greek democracy were firmly established by 
this constitution. It stated that all powers emanated from the people, 
and it limited still further the power of the monarchy. Greece was 
established as a constitutional monarchy hereditary in the male line, 
or (in the case of extinction) in the female line, and both the King and 
the Heir Apparent had to be members of the Orthodox Church. 
Legislative power belonged to the King and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Senate, which had been established in 1844, was abolished. 
Deputies were elected for four years by universal manhood suffrage, 
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Constitution 


Constitution of 1844 


aol 


CONSTITUTIONS OF GREECE 


Main Provisions 








. Constitutional Monarchy. 


2. Independence from Constantinople of the Orthodox Church of Greece 


. National Assembly bi-cameral 


reasserted (as in 1833). [The Oecumenical Patriarch did not 
recognize the position until 1850.] 

SENATE (Yerousia). 

CHAMBER OF DeputiEs (Voult). 





Constitution of 1864 iI. 


Revision in 1911 of 7. 


Constitution of 


1864 8. 
. Security of tenure established for judiciary and civil servants. 
10. 
Be 





Constitution of 1927 iI. 


(first drafted in 
1925) 


aN 


CO STON On 





Constitutional Monarchy. Executive power vested in the King, ex- 
ercised by responsible Ministers appointed by him. 


. Independence of Orthodox Church of Greece reasserted (cf. 1844, 2). 


The practice of any religion permitted. 


. National Assembly uni-cameral. 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES elected for four years by direct manhood 
suffrage. 
All Greeks declared free and equal in the eyes of the law. 


. Freedom of the Press established. 
. Local authorities to be elected. 





Quorum of Chamber of Deputies reduced from half plus one to one- 
third of all its members. 
Serving soldiers and sailors to be ineligible as deputies. 


Primary education declared free and compulsory. [First enacted 1833.] 

‘Purist’ Greek, Katharévousa, the language of the text of the Constitu- 
tion, declared the official language and the medium of elementary 
education. 








Republic (Dhimokratia). Executive power exercised by the President 
through his responsible Ministers. President elected for 5 years 
by Senate and Chamber jointly. 


. Independence of Orthodox Church of Greece, and permission to 


practise any religion, reasserted (cf. 1864, 2): 


. National Assembly bi-cameral. 


SENATE. 120 members of over 40 years of age: serving soldiers, 
sailors and public servants ineligible. 

CHAMBER OF DepuTizs. Elected for 4 years by universal manhood 
suffrage (cf. 1864, 3): serving soldiers, sailors and public servants 
ineligible (cf. 1911, 8). Quorum one-quarter of all members. 

April 1935 Constituent Act abolished Senate. 


. All Greeks declared free and equal (cf. 1864, 4) and liberty of person 


inviolable. 


. Freedom of speech and of the Press (cf. 1864, 5) and the right of public 


meeting affirmed. 


. Local authorities to be elected (cf. 1864, 6) and their powers increased. 
. Security of tenure established for judiciary and civil servants (cf. 


IQITI, 9). 


. Primary education declared free and compulsory for all children for 


6 years. Education to be conducted in the ‘purist’ language 
(cf. 1911, IO—-ITI). 


. Council of State of 21 life-members, appointed by Council of Ministers, 


fot matters of administrative law. 





10 October 1935. 

Restoration of Con- 
stitution of 1911 (asa 
consequence of Res- 
toration of Monarchy) 





August 1936 
(Metaxas’s coup 
d état, 4 August) 





Provisions as Constitution 1864, Revised 1911 (see above), pending 
revision. 








Articles of 1911 Constitution securing the liberties of the subject sus- 
pended, etc. 

Government by decree-law, pending replacement of parliamentary by 
corporative institutions. 
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and the voting was by secret ballot. Candidates for election must have 
attained their twenty-fifth year and voters their twenty-first. The 
executive power was vested in the King but was exercised by re- 
sponsible ministers appointed by him. The independence of the 
Greek Orthodox Church was reasserted (see p. 332); it was declared 
the established church of Greece, but toleration was granted to all 
sects. All Greeks were declared free and equal in the eyes of the law; 
capital punishment for political offences and the penalty of the per- 
manent deprivation of civil rights were abolished; the freedom of the 
Press was established. Local authorities were no longer to be nomin- 
ated by the Minister of the Interior, but were to be elected. 

Two defects were soon manifest in the Constitution. In the first 
place, the quorum for the Chamber of Deputies, fixed at a half plus 
one of the members, was so high that it allowed easy obstruction to 
bills, for the opposition merely stayed out of the Chamber. In the 
second place, the admission of serving soldiers and sailors as deputies 
allowed political measures, favoured by the military, to be backed by 
the threat of force. ‘The frequent changes of government which thus 
occurred prevented any consistent foreign policy, and general dis- 
satisfaction with the methods of government reached a head over the 
handling of the Cretan question (see p. 211). This, together with the 
constantly frustrated desire for army reform, led eventually to the 
formation in 1909 of the Military League, which became a focus of 
opposition to the Ministers. The discontented element in the Army 
and Navy was sufficiently powerful to coerce the Chamber, and free 
constitutional government existed only in name. Venizelos, sum- 
moned to Athinai as the political adviser of the League, saw the 
anomalous position and proposed the summoning of an Assembly 

for Constitutional reform. 


The Revision of 1911 


Revision of the non-fundamental articles of the Constitution of 
1864 brought about important changes. ‘The quorum of the Chamber 
of Deputies was reduced from a half plus one to one-third of all the 
members, and serving soldiers and sailors were declared ineligible 
as deputies. Both these were measures calculated to make for more 
stable government. A further reform of great significance was the 
establishment of a permanent judiciary and civil service. This was 
long overdue; ministries changed frequently, and, with each change, 
a complete dislocation of public services occurred all over the country, 
affecting the smallest functionary in the smallest village. ‘The expro- 
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priation of the owners of large estates was carried through with 
special reference to the creation of peasant proprietors in the newly 
acquired province of Thessalia—a measure which did much to im- 
prove peasant conditions in the area and made for its strong allegiance 
to the Greek state. Elementary education was declared free and 
compulsory; ‘purist’ Greek or katharévousa, the language in which 
the Constitution was drawn up, was to be the medium of education; 
and the translation of the Scriptures into the ‘popular’ language or 
Dhimotiki or into any foreign tongue was forbidden. The adoption of 
katharévousa, from which Turkish and foreign words had been 
purged, was closely linked with the development of national con- 
sciousness (see p. 320). 

Under this Constitution the administration was reformed, the army 
and navy were reorganized, and the lot of the peasants was improved. 
A period of progress and stability seemed to have begun, but almost 
immediately Greece was involved in war. The Balkan wars of 1912-14 
strengthened the unity of Greece; there was little or no opposition 
to the Liberal Party of Venizelos; the Chamber of Deputies behaved 
as a responsible body; and the dynasty, its prestige increased by the 
successful military adventures of Constantine, seemed secure. ‘Then 
came the war of 1914-18, and with it the internal conflict caused by 
the antagonism between Constantine and Venizelos. This culminated 
in the removal of the former in June 1917 and in the complete 
ascendancy of the latter under Allied influence (see p. 216). 


From Monarchy to Republic 


Since the war of 1914-18 the political life of the country has been 
dominated by the struggle between Venizelists and anti-Venizelists, 
complicated by the struggle between Republicans and Royalists, 
which though related was not quite the same thing. After the fall of 
Venizelos and the return of Constantine in December 1920 (see 
p. 219), the new Chamber, meeting in February 1921, voted large 
increases in the King’s civil list and substituted the ‘popular’ lan- 
guage for the ‘purist’ form as the medium of instruction in elementary 
schools. The language question was becoming more and more bound 
up with party politics (see p. 297). The Chamber declared itself a 
National Constituent Assembly, and began to examine proposals for 
Constitutional reform which would strengthen the power of the 
Crown. While these were still being discussed came the defeat in 
Asia Minor, and also the revolutionary movement which preceded 
and followed the final abdication of Constantine in favour of George II 
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in September 1922 (see p. 220). An attempt to return to constitu- 
tional government was interrupted by the rapid rise of the republican 
movement, which led in turn to the departure of King George and 
of Venizelos himself after a brief reappearance. ‘The Republic pro- 
claimed on 25 March 1924 was ratified by plebiscite on 13 April (see 
Pp: 222). 

The National Assembly entrusted the drafting of the new Con- 
stitution to a Commission of forty members. In June 1925, the work 
was interrupted by the coup of General Pangalos, who was exasper- 
ated by the inefficiency and corruption of the administration. The 
National Assembly then delegated its constituent powers to a new 
Commission of thirty members, reserving only the right to ratify the 
completed work. The draft of 125 Articles was submitted to the 
Pangalos Government, which arbitrarily modified the text and pro- 
claimed a Constitution of 117 Articles on 30 September 1925. 
Having dissolved the Assembly and postponed the promised elections, 
Pangalos then suspended this unratified Constitution, proposed to 
remodel it on American lines with increased powers for the President, 
and crowned his virtual dictatorship by getting himself elected as 
President in April 1926. On his overthrow in September, the original 
draft of 125 Articles was published; and the Chamber elected in 
November, acting as a constituent body, adopted a final text of 127 
Articles on 2 June 1927 (see pp. 222-3). 


The Constitution of 1927 


‘The Constitution promulgated in 1925, and passed, after some 
modification, in 1927, declared the Hellenic state to be a Parliamentary 
Republic. Greeks were declared equal before the law, and individual 
_ liberty was inviolable. The right of public meeting was afhrmed, as 
was also that of freedom of speech and of the Press: only Greek 
citizens might publish newspapers. As in 1864, the Orthodox 
Church was declared independent and recognized as the established 
church, without prejudice to the practice of any other religion. As 
in 1911, translation of the Scriptures was forbidden, elementary 
education was to be free and compulsory and to be conducted in the 
' ‘purist’ language. The Constitution endeavoured, as proposed: in 
1911, to establish a permanent Civil Service, and judges of the three 
highest courts, the Areopagitai, the Efétai (Lords Justices of Appeal) 
and the Protodhikai (puisne judges) were to be appointed for life. 
Decentralization of internal administration was provided (see p. 253), 
and the building of refugee settlements was permitted on expro- 
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priated and unoccupied lands before compensation had been granted. 
The legislative power was to be exercised by the Chamber and the 
Senate, and the executive power by the President through the 
responsible ministers. 

The President of the Republic was elected for five years by the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate sitting in joint session: it was 
believed that the Senators and Deputies could better assess the 
qualifications of a man for this position than the whole body of 
citizens. No president might hold office for more than two con- 
secutive terms. He appointed and dismissed the Prime Minister, 
promulgated laws voted by the legislature and decreed laws during 
recess, if empowered to do so by the Chamber and subject to later 
ratification. After a majority decision of the Senate, he might dissolve 
the Chamber once, before its term had expired, but not twice for the 
same cause. He represented the State in international affairs, and in 
theory (but never in practice) he was the head of the Army and Navy. 
Hedged around by limitations, the presidential powers were not such 
as to make the office a prize for ambitious men. Respect for the 
Constitution, dignity and freedom from self-seeking were necessary 
qualities, and the office was held by elder statesmen of assured 
position. : 

The Council of Ministers, with the Prime Minister presiding, was 
collectively responsible for the general policy of the government and 
had to possess the confidence of the Chamber. Each Minister was 
individually responsible for what was done in his department. 
Ministers had access to both Senate and Chamber, but had the right 
to vote only in the body to which they belonged. — 

The Senate, abolished by the Constitution of 1864, was re- 
established on a broader basis in 1927 and was to consist of 120 
members; ninety-two elected by the constituencies for nine years 
(one-third of the number being replaced every three years), eighteen ~ 
nominated by professional bodies, and ten elected by the Chamber 
and the Senate at the beginning of the first session of each legislature. 
Senators had to be Greek citizens, eligible to vote and of forty years 
of age or over. Serving soldiers and sailors and paid public officials, 
with the exception of University professors, were ineligible. After 
being passed by the Chamber a bill was to become law unless rejected 
by the Senate within forty days. If rejected by the Senate, it became 
law if passed again, after an interval of not less than two months, by 
an absolute majority of the whole Chamber; but within these two 
months, the Senate might call a joint meeting of both Chambers for 
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a final decision on the bill by majority vote of the whole number of 
Senators and Deputies. The Senate might also initiate and submit 
to the Chamber any measures except the budget, proposals for loans, 
and votes of credit. Any such financial measure had to be initiated 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and became law unless rejected by the 
Senate within a month; if so rejected, its fate was finally decided by 
a new vote of the Chamber of Deputies, which thus held the purse- 
strings. ‘The Senate also sat as a tribunal to try cases of high treason 
or any other action against the safety and independence of the 
State. 

The purpose in re-establishing the Senate was not primarily to 
add a conservative element or to represent privileged classes, but to 
ensure closer study of proposed legislation independently of snap 
votes in the Chamber. The difficulty was to find men suited for the 
position of Senators: able and active politicians preferred seats as 
Deputies. Moreover, Greek governments as a rule found it difficult 
enough to secure the passage of bills in a uni-cameral constitution, 
and the establishment of a second house gave still more opportunities 
for delay and deadlock. 'The first Senate under this constitution was 
elected in 1929, but the institution was abolished in 1935. 

The Chamber of Deputies was elected by universal manhood 
suffrage by means of a secret ballot. ‘The nomoz (departments) formed 
the constituencies, the number of Deputies returned from each being 
proportional to the population, one for every 16,000 inhabitants, 
with the proviso that the total number of Deputies should not be 
less than 200 nor more than 250. Deputies must be Greek citizens, 
aged twenty-five years or more; serving soldiers and sailors, paid 
public officials, mayors, and officials of privileged companies were 
ineligible. Officers of the Army or Navy who resigned in order to 
become Deputies might never return to their profession; every effort 
was made, strongly supported by public opinion, to guard against the 
political soldier. Deputies were elected for four years, though in 
practice the legislature rarely attained its full term. ‘The session began 
in October for a period of not less than three nor more than six 
months. The quorum of the Chamber, already reduced in 1911, was 
again reduced and was fixed as one-quarter of the total number of 
Deputies. Each bill had to be given two readings, and the budget 
had to be introduced during the first two months of a session. A vote 
of want of confidencé in the government could not be carried by the 
votes of less than two-fifths of the Deputies; Ministers might vote 
if they were members of the Chamber. To facilitate agreement 
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between Chamber and Senate, a mixed Commission of Senators and 
Deputies might be formed. 

A permanent mixed Commission on foreign affairs was set up at 
the beginning of the first session of each legislature. It also functioned 
during recesses and even after the dissolution of the Chamber. All 
ex-Premiers were ex-officio members of this Commission. The hand- 
ling of foreign affairs is so difficult and crucial in Balkan states that 
the need for continuity and expert advice was understood. 

The Council of State, suppressed in 1865, had been recreated on 
paper in 1911, but the Balkan wars and the war of 1914-18 prevented 
it from functioning. The Constitution of 1927 provided for the 
establishment, within a year, of a Council of State to consist of not 
more than twenty-one members, appointed for life by the Council of 
Ministers. Public officials, except professors of law, were ineligible. 
The duties of the Council, as further defined by law in 1935, were to 
settle administrative disputes, to draft administrative laws, to put 
into final form laws and decrees sent to it by the Chamber and the 
executive power, and to codify administrative law. The text thus 
codified had then to be ratified by a decree proposed by the Minister 
of Justice. 

The Supreme Economic Council was established in 1930 to act in an 
advisory capacity on economic matters, and to recommend legislation 
to the government. It consisted of fifty-two members representing 
agriculture, industry, commerce and banking, communications and 
transport, consumers, the arts and sciences, and, finally, Greek 
economic organizations in the United States and Egypt. Members 
were appointed for six years, one-half resigning every three years. 
Deputies, Senators and public officials were ineligible. 


The Revision of the Constitution of 1927 


The Constitution of 1927 provided for the revision of non-funda- 
mental articles after a period of five years, if it were judged necessary. 
The machinery for revision was purposely made complicated in an 
attempt to ensure that changes should be made only after careful 
examination. In 1932, a mixed Commission of Senators and Deputies 
was set up to consider the question of revision. Among many sug- 
gestions, the most important, which perhaps indicated the trend of 
current opinion, was the proposal for an article allowing the President 
to suspend certain fundamental rights and to resort to the use of 
armed force if security and public order were seriously threatened. 
None of the suggestions proposed by the Commission was carried out. 
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The work of drafting revisions was carried on in spite of rising 
monarchist sentiment, a sentiment which was perhaps more anti- 
Venizelist than pro-Glucksburg. There was a deadlock between the 
Populist (moderate royalist) majority in the Chamber and the Venize- 
list (liberal) majority in the Senate in opposition. Moreover, extreme 
royalists, like Metaxas, wished to suspend the republican Constitu- 
tion, while Plastiras and the extreme republicans attempted a military 
coup in order to forestall a restoration of the monarchy. The collapse 
of this attempt (March 1935), and the momentary support given to it 
by Venizelos in Kriti, followed by republican abstention from the 
elections in June, helped to discredit the Republic. 


The Restoration of the Monarchy 


The moderate royalists in the new Chamber, yielding to the more 
extreme minority, declared in favour of a return to the Monarchy and 
the Constitution of 1911 (see p. 225); this was done in advance of the 
plebiscite that was to decide between the maintenance of the parlia- 
mentary Republic and the restoration of a parliamentary and con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Although the republicans disputed the validity 
of the proceedings, the plebiscite held on 3 November 1935 showed 
an overwhelming majority in favour of the Monarchy. 

On his return to Greece, on 25 November 1935, King George II 
hoped, by means of an amnesty and a non-party government, to get 
an agreed revision of the revived Constitution of 1911. But the 
elections of January 1936 produced a Chamber so evenly divided in 
numbers that in April it acquiesced to the proposal of Metaxas 
to adjourn for five months. Meanwhile the Ministry was to govern 
by decree, but a permanent parliamentary Commission of forty 
Deputies, representing all parties in proportion, was to take over the 
legislative function of the Chamber. 


The Dictatorship of Metaxas 


Metaxas soon persuaded the King to give up the difficult attempt 
at constitutional rule (see p. 225). The decrees of 4 August 1936 
dissolved the Chamber without fixing any date for new elections, 
proclaimed martial law, and suspended those articles of the Con- 
stitution of 1911 which guaranteed the liberty of the subject. On 
6 August, Metaxas stated that the Constitution provisionally in force 
was still that of 1911, although it was generally admitted to be ill- 
adapted to existing conditions, and, indeed, a Revision Committee 
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had already been sitting. On 15 August a new law brought the Press 
completely under government control, and in September severe 
penalties for propagating Communism were decreed. Metaxas then 
announced the reform of the Constitution. Parliamentary govern- 
ment was to be abolished and a corporative State was to be established. 
The Nomarkha (Prefects) would govern the Nomoz (Departments) 
and the head of the government would be the head of the state. 
Strikes would be forbidden. A Chamber might emerge, as might a 
large state party. No such Chamber or party had emerged by the 
time of the death of Metaxas. After the coup d’état government was 
by decree-law, proposed by the head of the government and sanc- 
tioned by the King. The Cabinet retained the executive power, but 
was responsible only to the King and no longer to a popularly elected 
Assembly. 


Note on the Electoral Method 


The main changes in the electoral law of Greece since the war 
1914-18, apart from various changes in the number of Deputies 
elected, were those relating to methods of election. In November 
1926, despite strenuous opposition by all the old parties, by the Press 
and by the bulk of public opinion, the old system, by which one 
Deputy per 16,000 inhabitants was elected, was abandoned, and for 
the first time elections were held under a modified form of the Belgian 
system of proportional representation. ‘The supporters of this system 
urged that its adoption would be a way of breaking up the large 
Venizelist and anti-Venizelist blocs, and of bringing into political 
life new parties and personalities. Those opposed to the idea preferred 
the old majority system, as tending to produce a strong government. 
The result of the 1926 election was a coalition government, with no 
effective opposition, and parliamentary life eventually became dis- 
organized. In 1928, Venizelos persuaded the President to issue a 
decree-law abolishing proportional representation, and the 1928 
election, held on the majority system, resulted in a victory for the 
Venizelists who commanded two-thirds of the votes in the Chamber. 
The question of the electoral method was the cause of much political 
dissension in 1932. Proportional representation was used in the 
elections in September of that year, which again resulted in a political 
impasse. It was not used in the elections of March 1933, or in those 
of June 1935, but it was reintroduced for the elections of January 
1936. In April 1936, the Chamber passed a decree confirming the 
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use of proportional representation as a provisional electoral system. 
Since the dissolution of the Chamber on 4 August of that year the 
question has remained in abeyance. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


The political life of Greece is both intensely active and highly un- 
stable: the changes from Monarchy to Republic and back again to 
Monarchy, the number and variety of political parties, and the short 
average life of the governments (there were forty-eight governments 
between 1920 and 1928), all bear witness to this fact. Political 
questions, of major or even minor importance, have often split the 
nation, hindering economic development, hampering social progress 
and even embittering family life. Through all the kaleidoscopic 
changes, and in spite of the five years’ duration of the dictatorship of 
Metaxas, the Greeks have remained steadfast in their allegiance to 
true democracy. 

Greek Ministers, as befits a democratic nation, have always been 
accessible. A Minister, in addition to his ordinary duties, received 
an endless stream of visitors in his office, often several at once, and 
quite informally. ‘Tours through the provinces were frequent and, 
with their crowds, speech making, banquets and interviews, imposed 
a severe mental and physical strain. More recently, Ministers had, 
by force of circumstance, become less accessible, and could be inter- 
viewed only at certain hours. 

As with Ministers so with Deputies, if to a less degree: a Deputy 
had always to be approachable to his constituents and much was 
expected of him in the way of procuring jobs. He had also to stand 
godfather to the children of constituents, and each godchild might 
cost him {1 or £2. Elections were often costly affairs, and a rich man 
might spend as much as £1 a vote in an expensive constituency like 
Piraiévs. Greek Prime Ministers, however, have not been accused of 
enriching themselves at the expense of the state, and most of them 
have lived and died poor. 


Political Parties 


Political parties in Greece tend to be formed by and to reflect the 
opinions of their leaders rather than, as in England, to be highly 
organized, semi-permanent groups with an elected head. At the 
general election of January 1936, the election which preceded the 
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Metaxas coup d’état, eleven parties won seats—four belonging to the 
Right, five of Liberal persuasion, an Independent Agrarian party and 
the Communist party. Of these, only four held more than ten 
seats: 


Parties of the General Election, fanuary 1936 


Right Wing Groups: Seats 
Popular Party (Tsaldaris) 72 
National Radical Union (Kondilis and 'Theotokis) 60 
Party of Free Opinion (Metaxas) ; 9 
Reform Group (Kotzananis) 4 

143 

Liberal Groups: 

Liberals (Sofoulis) 126 
Republican Coalition (Kafandaris and Papanastasiou) 7 
Agrarian Party (Milonas) 4 
Old Republicans (Koundoros) 3 
New Liberals (Botzaris) I 

141 

Others: - 

Independent Agrarians (Pangontsos) I 
Communists (Sckavainas) 5 
16 

Total 300 


The Right had two powerful parties, the Popular Party led by 
Tsaldaris with democratic conservatism as its platform, and the 
National Radical Union led by Kondilis, with more extreme royalist 
views than the populists, advocating the strengthening of the executive 
powers of the government. The other parties of the Right were 
relatively unimportant; the Party of Free Opinion under Metaxas 
stood during the later years of the Republic for immediate restoration 
of the Monarchy, and the Reform Group was chiefly interested in 
administrative reforms in Makedhonia. 

The Liberal Group was dominated by the one powerful party, 
the Liberals, led by Sofoulis; this was the old Venizelist party, and 
had played the most prominent part in the establishment of repre- 
sentative government. Most of its leaders had been implicated in 
the rebellion against the royalist tendencies in 1935, but the party 
was not necessarily anti-royalist. The other Liberal parties were all 
small, holding only fifteen seats between them. The Republican 
Coalition Party, another name for the Progressive Party, advocated 
a policy of administrative decentralization; the Agrarian Party was 
interested in the confiscation of church property and social reforms 
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in general; the Old Republicans were the republican diehards; and 
the New Liberals were a split from the main Liberal party. 

The Right Wing, firmly entrenched in Attiki and the Pelopénnisos, 
and the Liberal groups, popular in the new provinces of northern 
Greece and in Kriti, were almost equally powerful; thus the Com- 
munists, with fifteen seats, held the balance between them, for the 
Independent Agrarian party had only one Deputy. This situation led 
to political deadlock, and bills and reforms supported by the Right 
were thrown out by the Liberals; much time was wasted in the 
Chambers in talk and by obstruction; disorderly scenes sometimes 
necessitated the suspension of sittings. 


The Metaxas Regime 


Under the Metaxas regime, political parties were not formally 
abolished, but they were in practice prevented from functioning, and, 
though Metaxas announced his intention of forming a National 
Government Party ‘representing the people’s healthy liberties’, the 
will had to be taken for the deed. The regime was not strictly com- 
parable to any other in Europe: it was in many respects authoritarian 
rather than totalitarian, and it was a non-party rather than a one-party 
system. But it did possess some of the worst features of totalitarian- 
ism, and men and women openly against the dictatorship were banished 
to the islands. Political representation in the traditional sense did not 
exist, but a new system of professional representation was emerging. 
The Greek peasants, forming approximately 70 °4 of the population, 
were to be represented through the agricultural co-operatives to 
which they must all belong: industrial workers were to be represented 
through their trade unions: and a similar type of representation was 
developing for the smaller professional and employer groups. ‘The 
constitutional form, however, was still fluid in 1940. 

Free political discussion was somewhat curbed by censorship of 
the newspapers and the surveillance of public meetings, but argument 
in private was, if less well informed, probably as freely indulged as 
ever. This predilection for political argument is certainly a most 
characteristic feature of Greek society; it may be in part due to 
ancient tradition, but it may also be due to the fact that Modern 
Greece, still politically youthful, has been faced with most difficult 
problems. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Central Government 


The government of the country was carried out by the departments _ 
of state; and although there has been more recently a tendency to 
allow greater local freedom, administration was still more centralized 
than in England. In theory Metaxas favoured a policy of decentrali- 
zation, but he kept all matters relating to security in his own 
hands. 

There were eleven Ministries when Metaxas came to power in 
August 1936, and no changes in their essential functions were made 
before the occupation of Greece in 1941. There were Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Interior, National Economy, Public Health and 
Immigration, Agriculture, Justice, Finance, Communications, Edu- 
cation and Religion, and Army, Marine and Air. 

The Ministries of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, Justice, Finance, 
Education, Communications, the Army and Marine had long been 
established. The Ministry of the Interior was responsible for local 
administration in the provinces and in the capital; it also controlled 
the affairs of. the Khorofilaki (Gendarmerie) and of the Astinomia 
(Town Police). The Ministry of Education included Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. The Army and the Navy were once separately administered ; 
they were later combined and, together with the Air Ministry, formed 
one department. The Ministry of National Economy was established 
by the first Venizelist Government (1911) to encourage the develop- 
ment of national resources. Commerce, mines, industries, agri- 
culture and forests were within its province. Technical education in 
these subjects also came under this Ministry and not under the 
Ministry of Education. Agriculture, including Forestry, became a 
separate department after the war of 1914-18. The Department of 
Health was also formed then, and was rapidly developed. Recently 
the Ministry of Railways was separated from the Ministry of Com- 
munications, but the latter kept control of Posts, Telegraphs and 
Telephones, and the responsibility for the building and upkeep of 
roads. Ministries of Press and Tourism and of Railways were 
established by Metaxas. 

Sub-sections of the Ministries dealt with specialized branches of 
their work: thus archaeology formed a sub-section of Education, 
electric power a section of National Economy, and plant pathology a 
section of Agriculture. 
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Local Government 


The Greek takes a strong interest in local government, and 
willingly assumes the responsibility for its administration. Even 
under Turkish domination much of the local administration remained 
in Greek hands. Thus the articles of the 1927 Constitution which 
provided for a future system of local administrative authority gave 
solid grounds for satisfaction, especially in the ‘new’ provinces of 
northern Greece where centralized control exercised from Athinai 
was particularly resented. The purpose of this decentralization was 
to make it easier for citizens to appeal to the authority of the state, 
so that local administrative problems might be solved locally and 
without delay. In Greece the word ‘decentralization’ does not imply, 
as it usually does, the giving of greater powers to the local elected 
bodies, but the concentration of greater powers in the hands of the 
‘local Agents of the Central Executive, i.e. the Governors-General 
and the Nomarchs (Prefects). Until 1930 there had been in the 
various Ministries in Athinai numerous committees composed of 
civil servants who had to give a preliminary ruling on any matter 
which was not of strictly local interest. In the Department of 'Trade 
and Industry, for example, there were seven different Committees 
and Commissions, each composed of fifteen to twenty senior officials. 
Venizelos pointed out that this committee system caused intolerable 
delay and weakened the sense of responsibility in members of the 
Committees. He carried through measures transferring certain 
powers from these Committees to the Ministers, who could in turn 
delegate them to the Governors-General. ‘The Committees were to 
act as purely advisory bodies and the competent Minister would be 
fully responsible for all decisions taken. ‘The Governors-General, 
with a staff of civil servants to advise them, were given fairly wide 
powers, and would also have to take decisions on their own responsi- 
bility. After the coup d’état of 1936, Metaxas continued this policy 
of ‘decentralization’. A law of April 1938 transferred various powers 
from the Ministers to the Nomarchs, while in November of that year 
a further law dealt with the reorganization of the administrative units 
and their subdivisions. There was, however, at the same time a 
tendency for bodies nominated by the government to be substituted 
gradually for the locally elected communal and municipal councils. 

The Dhiamérisma (p\. dhiamertsmata) (Fig. 93) is the largest ad- 
ministrative unit of Greece, but, except in the more recently acquired 
areas, it is of theoretical rather than practical importance. These 
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divisions are ten in number,and correspond roughly to the broad 
geographical regions. Four of them, however, Thraki (with eastern 
Makedhonia), western Makedhonia, [piros and Kriti, have an ad- 
ministrative reality; each is ruled by a Governor-General (Yenikos 
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Fig. 93. The administrative divisions of Greece 


Based on 1: 1,000,000 G.S.G.S., Series 2758: Europe (1941), and the population 
census of 1928. 


Greece is divided into ten dhiamerismata or geographical regions as shown on the 
inset map, and into thirty-nine nomoi or departments. The només of Thesprotia 
was formed out of parts of Iodnnina and Préveza after 1936. A full list of these 
administrative regions and their populations is given in Appendix vil, pp. 477-8. 
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Dhioikitis), nominated in Athinai, who holds ministerial rank. After 
the Metaxas coup, Athinai was also placed under a Governor-General 
with similar powers. 

The Nomos (pl. nomot) (Fig. 93), however, is the most important 
administrative unit. Since the reorganization of some of the bound- 
aries in 1936, the nomes (nomo/) number 39, including that of Ayion 
Oros (Mount Athos) which is an autonomous unit under the Greek 
government. ‘he nomarch (nomarkhis) is the government official in 
charge of the administration of each nome. He is appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior and cannot be appointed to his native nome, 
to that of his wife, or to one in which he has exercised political rights 
during the three years preceding his nomination. This proviso is to 
try to ensure that the nomarch shall have no private interests to 
consider in dealing with local affairs. 

It is the business of the nomarch to maintain public order and 
security, to administer the Health services,* to supervise prisons and 
hospitals and to maintain railways, roads, bridges and public build- 
ings. He must enforce the education acts, collect rates and taxes and 
administer government funds. In 1938 the power of the nomarch 
was further increased; he was made the direct representative of the 
government and of the Governor-General of the dhiamérisma, 
superior to all civil, military and maritime authorities in his nome. 
He is the head of the police and port authorities, and can exercise 
disciplinary powers over civil servants within his area. Complaints 
against the acts of the local authorities are now to be dealt with by the 
nomarch rather than the Minister in Athinai; the relevant Minister is 
to confine himself to giving directions and supervision, but the de- 
cisions of the nomarch, if they transgress the law or a royal decree, can 
be the subject of appeal to the Governor-General or the Minister. 

The preservation of archaeological remains is, in general, the duty 
of the nomarch, but the archaeological divisions of the country do 
not correspond exactly with the administrative divisions. In each 
archaeological district resides an Eforos (pl. éforot), an inspector of 
antiquities, who is responsible to the Minister of Education for the 
conduct of excavations, and for the supervision of those carried out 
by foreigners. It is his duty to prevent illicit excavations and the 
illegal sale of antiquities and to visit and report on the ancient sites 
and museums of his district. In many cases the éforos is also the 
curator of the local museum. 


* In recent years, Public Health Centres were being set up in each nome directly 
under the Department of Public Health (see p. 263). 
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The Eparkhta (pl. eparkhiai) is a subdivision of the nome, in which . 
the functions of the nomarch are carried out by his local representa- 
tive the éparkhos. These are old divisions which retain in most of 
Greece a historical significance only, but like the dhiamerismata, they 
have been revived as real administrative units in northern Greece. 

The Dhimos (pl. dhimoi) and the Koinétis (pl. koinétites) form the 
working subdivisions of the nomes. Originally the deme (dhimos) was 
the only subdivision, but since the reorganization of administrative 
units in 1912 the term deme was restricted to towns, usually the 
capitals of districts, which with their surrounding villages have a 
population of more than 5,000 inhabitants. There are seventy-three 
demes in all, few nomes having more than one or two. Attiki- 
Voiotia is an exception with fourteen demes and Argolis-Korinthia 
and Thessaloniki have five each. (See Appendix vii.) The head of 
the deme is the dhimarkhos, who is assisted in his duties by a deme 
council and a committee elected by the council. ‘The commune 
(Koindtis) is comparable to an English rural parish; it must possess a 
school and a population of more than 300 and is usually made up of 
a single small settlement with perhaps a few outlying cottages. 
Smaller settlements combine to form a commune, but in remote 
districts or small islands, small settlements if they own a certain 
amount of communal property rank as communes, even if they do 
not possess a school. There were over 5,600 communes in 1938. Each 
has a proédhros and a council to conduct local business. ‘Throughout 
the period of Turkish rule Greek local government had maintained 
its rights and responsibilities and the local officials and councils were 
elected. For a time after the establishment of the new kingdom in 
1833 dhimarkhoi and the proédhrot were nominated by the King or 
the nomarch, but in 1864 the right to elect them was restored to the 
inhabitants of the areas concerned. Until 1930, local officials were 
elected by universal manhood suffrage, but since then women of 
thirty years and over who can read and write also vote. ‘The Con- 
stitution of 1927 laid down that ‘only Greek citizens’ were eligible 
for ‘the public services’ and expressly defined Greek citizens so as 
to include both sexes, maintaining that political rights can be con- 
ferred upon women by law. The size of the local councils varies in 
proportion to the total population. The officials are elected for four 
years; serving soldiers and sailors are ineligible, in order to prevent 
the military from becoming powerful in local government. ‘The 
dhimarkhos or proédhros is an important official; he is responsible for 
the registration of births and deaths, for drawing up and keeping up _ 
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to date the lists of electors, and for making lists of those liable for 
military service. Matters of public health and public works within 
the deme or commune come within his control, and he is responsible 
to the nomarch for the local budget. The local finances are usually 
administered by the state except in the case of a very wealthy deme; 
but this is almost the only encroachment of the state on the independ- 
ence of the local authorities over local affairs. In 1936 General 
Metaxas suspended the powers of some of these authorities, since 
they were strong enough to object forcibly to his autocratic 
regime. 

The Sinotkismds (pl. sinotkismot) is the smallest administrative unit 
in Greece; small hamlets, a collection of homes or even a single 
monastery may be so classed. here were 11,130 s¢notkismot in 


1938. 


~ The Administration of Ayion Oros 


The twenty monasteries of Ayion Oros (Mount Athos) form a self- 
governing community under the Greek state, each monastery ranking 
as a sinotkismos (see above). ‘The state has complete sovereignty over 
the territory, and all who take up residence there acquire Greek 
nationality without further formality. ‘The state is represented by a 
civil Governor resident at Kariai, and the few resident civil servants 
and police are under his orders. Ecclesiastically, Ayion Oros is under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Oecumenical Patriarchs. The lands of 
the monasteries within the peninsula are inalienable and exempt from 
taxation. Local administration is entirely in the hands of the twenty 
monasteries whose representatives form the Holy Community; a 
committee of four members, chosen in turn, forms the executive. The 
president of the committee is also the president of the Community; 
the sittings are held at the village of Kariai, the seat of the government 
since the tenth century. 

The Constitution of 1927 merely recognized as legal for Ayion 
Oros a way of government that was centuries old. In 1060, the Com- 
munity was withdrawn from the authority of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and what amounted almost to a monastic republic was 
constituted. The ‘Turks respected the privileged position of the 
monks, and the present Constitution differs only in detail from that 
drawn up in 1783, when the area was still under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. The Constitution of 1927 forbade any alteration either of the 
system of government or of the number of monasteries on Ayion 
Oros. 
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Ture LEGAL SYSTEM 


Under the Turks the Greeks, in addition to their ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions and a certain amount of local self-government, retained 
their judicial independence. | 

The Civil Law of Greece is based on Roman Law; in 1835 the 
Greeks adopted the Byzantine code with some modifications. Further 
modifications and new enactments, derived largely from the Code 
Napoléon and from German Law, were subsequently introduced. 
The Penal Code is based on’ the revised Bavarian system and is 
complete, methodical and humane. The Commercial Code is modelled 
on that of France. 

Liberty of person and domicile are inviolate; no person can be 
arrested, no house entered, and no letter opened without a judicial 
warrant. The individual in Greece is protected from summary arrest 
and imprisonment, except in flagrante delicto, both by the Constitu- 
tion of 1927 and by that of 1911 which was restored in 1935. When 
Metaxas came into power in 1936 those Articles of the Constitution 
which affected the liberty of the subject were illegally suspended and 
summary arrests were undoubtedly made. 


The Courts 


Justice is administered through two graded series of courts, 
criminal and civil. The personnel of the courts in the two series is 
often identical but juries are empanelled only in criminal cases. 

The lowest criminal court is the Ptaismatodhikion (pl. ptaismato- 
dhikta), a police court which has as a rule only one magistrate. It 
can inflict short terms of imprisonment and small fines up to 600 
drachmae. The Plimmeliodhikton, the correctional tribunal, comes 
next in the scale, and there are two grades. By far the greater number 
sit with only one magistrate and have the power to sentence offenders 
to a maximum penalty of six months imprisonment or a fine of 6,000 
drachmae. The higher court with three magistrates can impose 
heavier penalties and can quash the decisions of the courts with one 
magistrate. At this stage appeal can be made to appeal courts in each 
circuit. The Kakouryiodhikion, the court of Assize, tries the more 
serious criminal cases except those of piracy or of political crime. 
These courts can inflict the maximum penalties within the law but 
there is a right of appeal. 

The lowest civil court is the [rinodhikion administered by a Justice 
of the Peace. It decides civil and commercial cases where no large 
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sums are involved. The Protodhikion, the Court of First Instance 
which corresponds with the Court of Assize, deals with the more 
serious offences against the civil and commercial code. 

Above all these courts, both criminal and civil, are nine Courts 
of Appeal (sing. Efetion, pl. efetia), one for each of the circuits of 
Athinai, Navplion, Patrai, Kérkira, Larisa, Thessaloniki, Thraki, 
the Kikladhes and the Aegean islands, and Kriti. Each has three 
members, but nine similar courts, each with five members, deal with 
crimes committed by state functionaries from Ministers downwards. 

The Supreme Court of Appeal, still known by its ancient name of 
Areopagos, sits at Athinai. Its duty is to preserve the unity of the 
legal system and to quash all judgments contrary to the law of the 
land. It has two chambers; the first deals with cases judged by 
magistrates in Courts of Appeal and Courts of the First Instance, the 
second with appeals in criminal cases and appeals against judgment 
by military courts and tribunals. 

The relationship of these courts to one another, and their numbers 
in 1937 are given below: 


Supreme Court of Appeal (1) 
Courts of Appeal (9) 
CIVIL COURTS CRIMINAL COURTS 


Courts of First Instance (53) Courts of Assize (53) 
see F “With 3 magistrates (53) 


Correctional Tribunals: 
: With 1 magistrate (265) 


Justices of the Peace (328) Police Courts (326) 


There is also a Maritime Court, and Courts of Arbitration have 
been set up to settle commercial and industrial disputes. The Council 
of State can be consulted in difficult cases and has the power to annul 
official decisions and acts contrary to the Law (see p. 246). 

Sentences of all kinds are often completely or partially remitted, 
or the penalty is suspended for terms of one or more years. ‘The death 
sentence is seldom carried out. The guillotine is the official method 
of execution, but its use was discontinued many years ago and 
shooting is the method now usually employed. 


The Prisons 


Prisons are either Correctional or Criminal. There are forty-five 
of the former, and eleven of the latter. The conditions prevailing in 
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prisons were, until recently, bad. In the criminal prison at Navplion 
prisoners were herded together in a deep pit in the rock; visitors 
could walk round the edge and talk with them, or buy small objects 
which the prisoners spent their time in making. Food was mostly 
supplied by friends and relatives. This state of things is becoming 
obsolete and farm prisons are being established. The first rural prison 
was opened at Tirins many years ago, and there are now five others. 
If the penalty is less than a life sentence, the prisoner may choose to 
go to one of these farm prisons either as a farmer or as a craftsman. 
Prisoners are paid one-tenth of the district wage. Each day’s work 
in the fields, ‘under the sun’, counts as two days towards his term, 
each day’s work indoors, ‘in the shade’, as one and one-half days, and 
for good conduct one-third of the sentence is remitted. There are 
wardens and guards as at other prisons, but in addition there is a 
technical staff to direct the work of the farm and teach the prisoners 
modern agricultural methods. Kassandra in Khalkidhiki, for 
example, is a farm of over 8,000 ha. with accommodation for about 
470 prisoners. Here, much work has been done in drainage and 
reclamation, and tractors and horses are now used to plough land 
that was once a malarial swamp. 


The Police 


There were in Greece two separate bodies—the Khorofilaki 
(Gendarmerie) and the Astinomia (Town Police); since 1938 a third 
body, the Agrofilaki (Rural Police), has also been established. 

The Khorofilaki is organized and trained on a military basis and 
its duty is to maintain order in all Greece except in Athinai, Piraiévs, 
Patrai and Kérkira which are policed by the Astinomia. 'The Khoro- 
filaki is recruited by the voluntary enlistment for three years of men 
under 30, and many of these re-enlist when their term of service is 
over. Men between 19 and 25 years of age who enlist voluntarily 
and who hold a leaving certificate from a secondary school or a 
diploma of law become the non-commissioned and commissioned 
officers. The Khorofilaki was reorganized by a law of April 1938 and 
its administration was transferred from the Ministry of War to the 
Ministry of the Interior; thus, in accordance with the policy of de- 
centralization the Khorofilak is now under the control of the nomarch. 
According to the census of 1928 they numbered about 11,000, since 
when, particularly under the Metaxas regime, the force has much 
increased. In 1940 its strength was stated to be about 25,000 but this 
may be an over-estimate. 
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The Astinomia, a body created in 1923, is responsible for the main- 
tenance of law and order in Athinai, Piraiévs, Patrai and Keérkira, 
which were then the largest towns and ports of Greece. Its members, 
who number just over 4,000, direct traffic on the streets and assist 
customs’ officers on the quays. The first training college for the 
Astinomta was at Kérkira, where it was organized on English lines, 
by General Sir F. Halliday. In 1938 the Director of the Astinomia 
stated that the government had raised the corps to the enviable 
position of defenders of the established order, and undoubtedly under 
Metaxas it became much more powerful. 

The Agrofilakt, as distinct from the Khorofilakt, was established 
by a law of January 1938. It is administered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and its members are appointed directly by the nomarch. 
They are often part time small farmers themselves and their work is 
largely concerned with the problems of a farming community, the 
settlement of field boundaries, the claims for straying animals, 
disputes about damage to vines and olives and the like. They could 
make suggestions to agricultural councils, by whom their work was 
to be supervised, and they were to be given time and a free hand to 
carry out their duties. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


No comprehensive account of the government and administration of Greece has 
been published in English, and most of this chapter has been compiled from official 
sources. On the other hand, the many Constitutions have been fully described in 
the numerous books on the history of Greece since the War of Independence. The 
most important of these are given in the bibliographical note to Chapter vit. 
Reference should also be made to J. A. Hawgood, Modern constitutions since 1787 
(London, 1939), and to K. Braunias, Das parlamentarische Wahlrecht, 2 vols. 
(Berlin, 1932). 


Chapter [X 
PUBLIC HEALTH, DISEASE AND HYGIENE 


Health Administration and Services: Vital Statistics: Diseases: Hints on the Preser- 
vation of Health: Bibliographical Note 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICES 


The ten years preceding the Italian invasion of Greece in 1940 
witnessed very great activity in the development of public health 
services. Ambitious and far-reaching schemes for improvement were 
begun and real progress was achieved. Progress would, however, 
have been more solid and much less intermittent had it not been for 
the clash of vested interests, frequent changes of government, and 
still more frequent changes of ministers who assumed charge of the 
Ministry of Health and Public Assistance. 

This period of activity began in 1928. The very severe epidemic of 
dengue which afflicted Greece in that year had disclosed certain 
fundamental weaknesses in the structure of the health services. ‘The 
Greek government invited the League of Nations to collaborate in 
their reorganization, and a commission of experts was sent to Greece. 
This commission elaborated a programme of reform which was 
adopted by the Greek government. The services of an English 
medical officer on the staff of the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations were obtained. One of the main recommendations con- 
cerned the creation of a School of Hygiene in Athinai, which began 
its work in 1931 under the direction of Dr Norman White. 

When war broke out the administration was as follows: centralized 
control was exercised by the Ministry of Health and Public Assist- 
ance, and the minister was advised by a Supreme Health Council. 
The ministry had three departments: 


(1) Department of Public Health, responsible for the prevention 
of infectious disease, including malaria, tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases; port health work; maternal and child welfare; medical 
treatment of the poor, and the supervision of hospitals and the 
medical profession. 


(2) Department of Public Assistance, responsible for the protec- 
tion of abandoned children, orphans and the poor; for philanthropic 
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organizations and public institutions, and for pensions and assistance 
to war victims. 


| (3) Department of Public Relief, concerned with unemployment, 
housing for the poorer classes, and the care of refugees. 


The budget of the ministry for 1935-6 amounted to 733 million 
drachmae. The principal items of expenditure in million drachmae 
were: 


School of Hygiene 4 Control of infectious disease 10 
Prefectual health services II Control of malaria II 
Maternal and child welfare 1°6 Control of trachoma I 
Medical assistance 2755 Control of venereal disease 9 
Pensions and assistance to war victims 243 Anti-tuberculosis measures 38 


In 1937 a special tax, levied in the form of a social welfare stamp, was 
imposed on tobacco and correspondence. The proceeds, which were 
estimated to be 500 million drachmae, were to be used exclusively 
for public health work and social welfare, and were to be additional 
to budget credits. Enlargement of certain hospitals and sanatoria and 
the creation of a school for the training of visiting and hospital nurses 
were among the first projects to be so financed. 


Medical Services 


Local Health Centres have been set up in each nomds and the time- 
honoured nomuidtros (the doctor of the nomds) and his bureau thus 
replaced, though in some areas the change is as yet but nominal. 
‘These health centres, of which there are two grades, are responsible 
for all the health activities in the nomot. There are seven grade A 
health centres staffed by a medical hygienist in charge, a deputy, 
three part-time medical practitioners, four visiting nurses and three 
sanitary inspectors; the majority of nomot have grade B health centres 
with a technical staff of one medical hygienist and two sanitary 
inspectors. 3 

Municipalities (dhimot) must each appoint a health officer: if the 
officer appointed be insufficiently trained, he must take a special 
course at the School of Hygiene. Communes (koindtites) with an 
annual budget in excess of 400,000 dr. must appoint health officers 
under similar conditions. Only a very small number of communes 
do so as yet, and in most rural communes local practitioners are 
charged with such public health duties as circumstances permit. 

When war broke out in 1940 the organization of these local health 
centres was still in the stage of development. 
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The School Medical Service is independent of the Ministry of 
Health: it is directly under the control of the Ministry of Education. 
The staff in 1938 consisted of fifty-two medical officers and three 
nurses. They are responsible for the regular medical inspection of 
schools and scholars, for the vaccination and revaccination of school- 
children and the protection of their health. 

The Army and Navy Medical Services are under the control of 
their respective ministries. Selected officers of both services attend 
courses for the Diploma of Public Health at the School of Hygiene. 

The Port Health Service at Piraiévs possesses equipment for the 
fumigation of ships. 


Medical Schools and Hospitals 


In 1938 practising physicians in Greece numbered about 6,500, 
- of whom no less than 1,800 resided in Athinai-Piraiévs, which had a 
population of about a million. Most of the leaders of the medical 
profession have obtained their medical education, in whole or in 
part, in foreign universities, mostly in France or Germany. A few 
have been trained in Italy. Many of them are staunch protagonists 
of their respective schools; their scientific and professional outlook 
is that of the particular University in which they were trained, a fact 
which sometimes militated against the smooth working of schemes 
demanding combined effort. Many of the medical officers now 
occupying key positions in the public health service have been able 
to study conditions in other European countries or in the United 
States. They have been helped by travelling fellowships awarded by 
the Rockefeller Foundation or the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations. 

The Medical Faculty of the University of Athens. ‘This faculty 
provides a fairly high standard of medical education It confers the 
usual degrees and diplomas, and its teaching facilities in anatomy, 
physiology, pharmacology and pathology have been much improved 
during recent years. Modern buildings erected during the past ten 
years now house many of the departments. 

The School of Hygiene, Athens. In 1938 the School of Hygiene 
had nine divisions: microbiology and serology; epidemiology and 
statistics; malariology and tropical diseases; public health; social 
hygiene; biochemistry and nutritional hygiene; school hygiene; 
sanitary engineering; metereology and climatology in relation to 
public health. In its early years the malariology and sanitary engin- 
eering divisions were directed by experts belonging to the staff of the 
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Rockefeller Foundation; the Foundation financed in very large part 
the activities of these divisions and later made contributions to the 
development of the school as a whole. In 1940 the school was staffed 
entirely by Greek experts. 

The School of Hygiene is directly under the authority of the 
Ministry of Health. Its relations with the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Athens have been defined; professors at the head of 
the divisions of the school are nominated by the School Council, 
such nominations being approved by the Medical Faculty of the 
University before being ratified. The school holds post-graduate 
courses of training for medical officers of health. Courses of instruc- 
tion are also held for sanitary inspectors. 

The Ambelokipt Health Centre is attached to the School of Hygiene. 
This is a model local health service for the part of Athinai in which 
the School of Hygiene is situated, and it provides admirable facilities 
for the practical training of health officers and of public health 
nurses. Its activities include pre-natal work, maternity and child 
welfare work, school hygiene, dental care, control of communicable 
diseases including tuberculosis and venereal disease, sanitation, vital 
statistics, health education and propaganda. 

The Hellenic Pasteur Institute is affiliated with the Pasteur Institute 
of Paris and had a French Director. For many years it has been an 
active centre of medical research; it manufactures serums and vaccines 
and provides anti-rabies treatment. | 

The Syngros Hospital for Venereal Diseases provides admirable 
teaching in this branch of medicine. 

Other Medical Institutions under the direct supervision of the 
Ministry of Health include hygiene and bacteriological laboratories 
_ in Athinai and Thessaloniki, disinfecting stations at Athinai, ‘Thes- 
saloniki, Kérkira and Samos, and an anti-rabic vaccination laboratory 
with a hospital in Athinai. 

Training Schools for Nurses are attached to many hospitals: the 
Greek Red Cross Society possesses a large modern hospital in 
Athinai with an excellent school of nursing, and the Evangelismos 
Hospital, Athinai, also has a large training school. 

Hospital Accommodation is provided by government institutions, 
the municipal health authorities and philanthropic societies. ‘The 
philanthropic hospitals are among the best; the Greek Red 
Cross Hospital and the Evangelismdés Hospital are both good, 
and the Madame Venizelos Maternity Hospital was a model of its 


kind. 
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Official Greek returns give the total number of hospuse of 
various types in 1939 as: 








Government | Municipal | Philanthropic Total 
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From the above figures, hospitals for children, for women, lunatic 
asylums, ophthalmic and certain small special hospitals, have been 
excluded. 


Sanitation 


Standards of sanitation in Greece are low, though noteworthy 
improvements have been effected during recent years. The pre- 
valence of intestinal infections is high and it is surprising that it has 
not been higher: Greece owes much to the sun. For the most part 
excreta disposal is primitive; unprotected water supplies are common; 
flies are very abundant. 

Athinai and Piraiévs with a population in 1928 of nearly 700,000 
were almost unique among European cities of comparable size, 
inasmuch as they possessed (until very recently if they do not still) 
no system for the disposal of sewage worthy the name. The soil was 
grossly contaminated from leaching cesspools. A rainstorm would 
convert certain roads into torrents, and in dry weather dust was 
dangerously offensive. Elaborate drainage and sewerage schemes 
were planned and discussed for many years; the problems involved 
were fundamentally not difficult, as the city is in close proximity to 
an almost tideless sea. The cost involved in carrying out the scheme 
was, however, high: for example, in certain refugee settlements near 
Piraiévs, which have been built on hard rock, the laying of drains 
might prove prohibitively costly. Ten years ago when the water 
supply of Athinai was altogether insufficient for the greatly increased 
population, conditions could hardly have been worse. Then Athinai 
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Plate 90. Varlaam Monastery, Metéora 


There were once twenty-four monasteries on these remarkable pinnacles of rock near Kala- 


baka: to-day, only four remain. Varlaam monastery, founded in 1517, is now reached by 
stone-cut steps. 





Plate 91. Dhidnisos Monastery, Mount Athos 


The convent is on the west coast of the Athos peninsula and was founded in 1375 by the 
Emperor, Alexis III. The monastic buildings are grouped around the church. 
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had its new water supply and a transformation was effected 
(Plate 89). 

Greece is a country of extremes; from the public health point of 
view one can find examples of the worst and the best. The water 
supply of Athinai is one of the best. A narrow valley in the hills above 
Marathon has been converted into a lake by an imposing dam 
constructed of marble quarried on the spot. ‘The water as it leaves 
the lake is of a high degree of purity, and near Athinai it is chlorinated 
and filtered before distribution. Athinai and Piraiévs are thus assured 
a plentiful and pure supply of water for many years, whatever the 
rate of growth of the city may be. 

Other Greek cities have had urgent drainage and water-supply 
problems to solve. Some years ago the water supply of Patrai was 
insufficient in quantity and was intermittent. Suction exercised by 
empty water pipes laid in proximity to sewers was responsible for 
grossly contaminated water, and consequent outbreaks of dysentery 
and other intestinal diseases were frequent. 

The Sanitary Engineering Division of the School of Hygiene at 
Athens, by means of model installations in various parts of Greece, 
and by the instruction given to health officers and sanitary inspectors, 
has made a very valuable contribution to the public health services 
of Greece. 


Health Conditions among Greek Refugees 


A full account has been given elsewhere (see p. 368) of the over- 
whelming influx of Greek refugees into Greece during the later 
stages of, and after, the disastrous war with Turkey. They had 
arrived destitute for the most part, and no provision for their proper 
reception had been, or could have been, made. The prevalence of 
communicable diseases was high and the hygienic standards low, both 
in reception areas and in parts of the countries of origin of the 
refugees. ‘'yphus fever, typhoid and the dysenteries threatened to 
become serious among them, under-nourished as they were and 
without adequate shelter. Tuberculosis also was rife. Mortality rates 
were high. On the whole, however, the crisis was surmounted with 
much less loss than could have been reasonably hoped for at the 
time. 

One could find a good deal to criticize adversely from the health 
point of view in many of the settlements for which the Refugee 
Commission was responsible. It is unfortunate, for instance, that 
health considerations were not the determining factor in siting 
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agricultural colonies, especially in Makedhonia, where malaria is so 
widely prevalent. Many settlements are located in areas in which 
adequate malaria control is difficult and costly, and numerous 
dispensaries must be maintained. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


In the following table are given the birth-rates, general death-rates, 
and infant mortality rates for Greece for 16 years: 
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per 1,000 per 1,000 I year per 1,000 
Year inhabitants inhabitants live births 
1922 16°9 22°6 82 
1923 17°8 19°9 92 
1924 16°9 21°2 98 
1925 15°2 26°9 go 
1926 14°2 30°7 75 
1927 16°6 29°3 100 
1928 17°0 30°5 94 
1929 18°4 29'0 III 
1930 16°3 31°4 99 
1931 17°8 30°9 134 
1932 18:0 28°5 129 
1933 16:9 28°8 123 
1934 15°0 C12 112 
1935 14°9 28°3 113 
1936 15°2 28°1 114 


15‘2 26°4 12% 





It is not possible to extract from these figures any evidence of 
sustained improvement in health conditions during recent years. 
Further, the figures do not bear out the impressions of observers of 
the fluctuating health conditions in Greece during this. period; thus 
the question as to the degree of reliance to be placed on these 
statistical returns calls for consideration. The year 1922 witnessed 
the beginning of the large-scale influx of refugees. One would have 
expected this to have been accompanied by considerably increased 
general death-rates. It is probable, however, that vital occurrences 
during: these early years of refugee settlement were not registered 
with such completeness as they were during the last ten years. ‘There 
was, moreover, a considerable amount of guess-work involved in 
estimating the populations on which the annual rates of the earlier 
years were calculated. Prior to the Greek census of 1928 the esti- 
mated number of refugees in Greece was given as 1,526,500. The 
census returns disclosed only 1,222,000. The relatively low infant 
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mortality rates recorded between 1922 and 1928 are probably an 
indication that births were registered more meticulously than were 
deaths of infants: this is frequently the case, more especially with 
regard to male births. One is on safer ground in basing conclusions 
on the figures for the years 1928-37. These give an average annual 
death-rate of 16°5 °/o0, and an average birth-rate of 29-4 °/oo, with a 
tendency for both rates to fall. The excess of births over deaths 
therefore approximates to 13 °/oo per annum. The infant mortality 
rate varied around 115 °/oo live births per annum. 

The mean Greek death-rate of 16-5 is lower than similar rates for 
the same period of time for Bulgaria 16-8, Yugoslavia 18-2 and 
Romania 20:3, but is about 50% in excess of the death-rate for 
England and Wales. The birth-rate of 29-4 is almost the same as 
that of Bulgaria 29:1, but lower than that of Yugoslavia 31-7 and of 
Romania 33:3. The Greek birth-rate is double that of England and 
Wales. The Greek infant mortality rate of 115 per 1,000 live births 
compares favourably with those of Bulgaria 147, Yugoslavia 149 and 
of Romania 182, but is still double that of England and Wales. 


Causes of Death 


Below are tabulated the causes to which deaths in 1936 were 
attributed, according to the abridged international nomenclature 
of 1929. 

In view of climatic conditions it is rather surprising to find the 
pneumonias heading the list of causes of death. The tuberculosis 
death-rate is also high. If influenza, fatal cases of which generally 
terminate with lung involvement, be included, no less than 25 °% of 
_ the total deaths were ascribed to respiratory diseases. ‘The death-rate 
_ ascribed to senility, 149 per 100,000, is, as in many other countries, 
unsatisfactorily high. In England and Wales deaths attributed to 
senility average about 41 per 100,000. Still more unsatisfactory is it 
to find nearly 9 % of the total deaths ascribed to unknown or ill- 
defined causes. This is indicative of the lack of skilled medical 
attendance in a considerable proportion of fatal cases of sickness. 
As in other Balkan and Mediterranean countries, the death-rate from 
_ diarrhoea and enteritis among children under two years of age is high. 
The high prevalence of these diseases is testimony of unhygienic 
conditions, contaminated water, tainted food, and flies. In 1936, the 
typhoid and paratyphoid death-rate was higher than that reported 
from any other European country. 
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Mortality by Cause in Greece during 1936 








Rate per 
Causes of death 100,000 
(abridged international nomenclature) Deaths | inhabitants 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers 1/551 
Typhus fever 8 
Smallpox 10 
Measles 492 
Scarlet fever 128 
Whooping cough 1,381 
Diphtheria 312 
Influenza 2,963 
Plague ° 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory system 4 Ro 
Other forms of tuberculosis 1,689 
Syphilis 1I2 
Malaria 5,181 
Other infectious or parasitic diseases 3,843 
Of which acute poliomyelitis 
Of which cerebrospinal meningitis 64 
Cancer and other malignant tumours 3,419 
Tumours non-malignant or of unspecified nature 297 
Chronic rheumatism and gout gI 
Diabetes mellitus 310 
Alcoholism (acute or chronic) 52 
Other general diseases and chronic poisonings 932 
Progressive locomotor ataxia and general paralysis 85 
of the insane 
Cerebral haemorrhage, cerebral embolism and 4,422 
thrombosis 
Other diseases of nervous system and of organs of 2,065 
special sense 
Diseases of the heart 4,307 
Other diseases of circulatory system 862 
Bronchitis 897 
Pneumonias 14,280 
Other diseases of respiratory system (tuberculosis 7,547 
excepted) 
Diarrhoea and enteritis 9,825 
Of which under 2 years 7,626 
Appendicitis 224 
Diseases of liver and biliary passages 1,006 
Other diseases of digestive system 2,060 
Nephritis 4,105 
Other diseases of genito-urinary system 822 
Puerperal septicaemia 429 
Other diseases of pregnancy, child-birth and 383 
puerperal state 
Diseases of skin and cellular tissue and of bones and 317 
organs of locomotion 
Congenital debility and malformations, premature 5,044 
birth and other diseases of early infancy 
Senility 10,273 
Suicide 399 
Homicide 399 
Violent and accidental deaths (suicide and homicide 2,241 
excepted) 
Causes of death not specified or ill-defined 9,125 
Total 105,005 





* Rates per 1,000 living births. 


The table is taken from the League of Nations: Annual Epidemiological Report for 
the year 1938 (Geneva, 1941), p. 72. 
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The outstanding feature of the table is to find a death-rate of 75-2 
per 100,000 attributed to malaria, a rate more than twenty times 
greater than the malaria death-rate of any other European country 
in 1936. It must be noted, however, that statistics of mortality of 
different countries are comparable only to a limited extent. Even 
when a uniform list of causes of death has been adopted, practice 
differs with regard to the classification of death certificates on which 
appear more than one cause of death, pre-eminence sometimes being 
given to contributory causes. Malaria infections contribute to the 
fatal issue of many diseases, and as a cause of invalidity malaria is 
without rival, but in a country with adequate medical assistance it is 
not pre-eminent as a direct cause of death. 


DISEASES 


For geographical reasons we may think of Greece as a frontier country. 
It is not far from Egypt and the Levant, so that from time to time the 
country has suffered from serious epidemics of smallpox, plague, 
typhus and relapsing fever, diseases which are now rare or unknown 
in central or northern Europe. When political and economic con- 
ditions have been favourable the Greeks have been successful in 
excluding or controlling these epidemics: at other times, owing to 
wars and other calamities, the diseases have re-established themselves 
and spread. ‘The epidemics have risen and fallen (but with a tendency 
to become less and less) several times in the present century. 
Every war tends to displace populations, destroy agriculture, limit 
commerce, and expose people to unfamiliar risks of disease: thus the 
Balkan wars and the war of 1914-18 were periods in and after which 
_ epidemic diseases probably tended to increase. 


Malaria 


Malaria in the Past. ‘There is little doubt that for many centuries 
Greece and other Mediterranean countries have been seriously 
malarious: indeed, some scholars attribute the destruction of Greek 
and Roman civilization, at least in part, to malaria, or more par- 
ticularly to virulent strains of the parasite which may have been 
imported from Africa. One may also feel some certainty that out- 
breaks of the disease have been an almost inevitable sequel of the 
innumerable wars which have been fought in this area. ‘This effect 
of war is probably due in part to neglect of agriculture, destruction 
of food supplies and a consequent reduction of health and resistance, 
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and in part to movement of soldiers or refugees, and the exposure 
of people to local strains of the malaria parasites, against which they 
have little immunity. Moreover, the soldier must often live and fight 
in unhealthy regions avoided by the civilian. 

Coming to a more recent epoch, one may suppose that the Balkan 
wars led to an increase in malaria in Greece and the surrounding 
lands. The effects of the war of 1914-18 have been carefully recorded, 
at least in the British, French and German armies. The French and 
British landed at Thessaloniki in the late autumn of 1915, when the 
malaria season was almost past. Inadequate steps were taken to prepare 
for anti-malarial work on a large scale, and in particular the ordinary 
medical officers received little or no training. At the end of June 1916, 
the armies of Britain and France on the one side, and Bulgaria and 
Germany on the other, settled down in very malarious territory, 
including the valleys of the Axids and Strimdn. It proved impossible 
to control the Anopheles, owing to the vast areas of swamp and other 
breeding places: protection by nets and quinine even where practised 
was unsuccessful, and epidemics of malaria almost immobilized the 
armies during the summers of 1916-18. In the words of the official 
History of the Great War, malaria ‘dominated the military and 
medical situations in Macedonia’. 

The position was made still more serious in 1916 by the presence 
of large numbers of Greek refugees who had come down from the 
north in front of the Bulgars and who camped along the road from 
Thessaloniki to Lembét. They suffered from virulent malaria from 
which many of them died, and they were doubtless a source of 
infection to British and Allied forces. 

In the British forces on the Macedonian front there were approxi- 
mately thirty thousand admissions to hospital for malaria in 1916, 
seventy thousand in 1917 and sixty thousand in 1918. ‘The peak 
month was October 1917, with 14,900 admissions. But it must be 
remembered that very many men, though sick, were not admitted 
to hospital, so that perhaps the above figures represent less than 
half the sickness. For comparative purposes the malaria rates (1. 
the number of admissions for malaria per thousand men per annum) 
are even more instructive. 










Egypt and 
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Macedonia 








332 8 69 ? 
353 45 94 2,880 
369 134 96 1,280 
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The figures show that about a third of the men in the Macedonian 
force were admitted to hospital for malaria each year: moreover, one 
should remember that the admissions are concentrated, and that most 
occur during about six months in summer and autumn, so that for 
that period the rate is very high indeed. The figures for Egypt and 
Palestine were much lower; on the other hand, those for East Africa 
were much higher, partly because the malaria season in that country 
extends throughout the year. 

The malaria mortality (per thousand men per annum) in the British 
Force was 1:01 in 1916, 0-37 in 1917 and 0-31 in 1918; the figures 
seem to indicate an improvement in diagnosis and treatment. There 
was a considerable amount of blackwater fever, a complication of 
malaria. In the twelve months ending October 1918 there were 136 
cases; of these, 85 °% occurred from December to April, none in the 

summer months; the case mortality was 27 %. 

_ The next historical event affecting malaria in Greece was the 
evacuation. of the Greek population from the area round Smyrna. 
The immigrants were put to live in parts of Makedhonia and Thraki 
which had previously been populated by ‘Turks and which happened 
to be very malarious. This, combined with breakdown of cultivation, 
lack of simple necessities, and general disorganization, resulted in 
great outbreaks of malaria, which was of a very grave and often fatal 
type. Among other things very many cases of blackwater fever 
occurred in the suburbs of ‘Thessaloniki. Indeed, Thessaloniki was 
for several years the only place in the world in which one could be 
certain of seeing blackwater fever, and therefore became a place of 
pilgrimage for pathologists and students of this condition. 

The control of Anopheles and malaria is nowadays much easier, 
because of our greater knowledge of the insect’s biology, because of 
the discovery of the larvicidal effects of Paris Green and because anti- 
malarial oils are much more effective than they were 25 years ago. 
Moreover large areas of land have been drained, though it should not 
be forgotten that drainage canals are important breeding places of 
Anopheles. 'The anti-malarial work of Greece has been in part done 
by Greeks, in part inspired and financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. . 

Present Distribution of Malaria. With the possible exceptions of 
‘tuberculosis and infant diarrhoea, malaria is the most serious disease 
of Greece. There is no considerable area of the mainland which is 
free of it, and in many places the incidence is high and the amount of 
disability which it causes is great. On the islands, it is known that 
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the incidence tends to be less than on the mainland: but malaria 
occurs in all the Ionian islands and in most of the Aegean islands 
except perhaps the very small ones. In Kriti the disease is found in 
all parts and is severe in the large cultivated plains. Much the same 


is true of Khios and Lésvos; 'Thasos, Imbros and Siros are in general _ 


salubrious, though there are marshes or irrigated areas with malaria 
on each of them. | 

Wherever it occurs malaria produces far more cases of sickness 
than deaths, for which reason one would prefer statistics of morbidity 
rather than mortality; but in Greece malaria is not a notifiable 
disease, and in any case the man with fever rarely visits a doctor, so 
that information about morbidity is not very full. There was, how- 
ever, a very valuable survey made throughout Greece, including the 
islands, in 1933 by Balfour of the Rockefeller Foundation and his 
colleagues, a year in which malaria was not above the average. They 
examined some 8,000 children in sixty-nine places, information from 
children being for technical reasons more valuable than that from 
adults: the spleen rate, that is to say the percentage of spleens found 
enlarged, is used as a measure of chronic malaria, and the parasite 
rate, that is to say the percentage of children in whose blood the 
malaria parasite was found, is also recorded. The results obtained 
may be summarized as follows: 



































Spleens Bloods 

No. of No. Rate No. Parasite 

Region places | examined % examined | rate % 
Makedhonfa and Thraki 19 2,439 38 2,402 16 
iros 8 788 50 783 25 
Stered Ellds and Evvoia 14 2,095 36 a in ie 17 
Pelopénnisos 12 1,202 39 1,192 21 
Kriti 6 330 40 262 16 
Ionian Islands 4 265 18 265 6 
Kikladhes 6 1,065 17 645 II 

Total 69 8,184 35°6 7,661 17°4 








Reclassifying the data in a different manner, these workers found 
that in thirty-one places with a population exceeding 1,000 the spleen 
rate was 27-8 % and the parasite rate 13-3 °/: in thirty-eight villages, 


with less than 1,000 inhabitants, the rates were about twice as high, © 


56-7 and 27-7. ‘The figures clearly demonstrate the gravity of the 


disease throughout Greece and its lower incidence in the Ionian — 


islands and the Kikladhes. 
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The official figures for sickness due to malaria on the State 
Railways are also of considerable interest. In 1937-8, 19-7 % of the 
men on the Piraiévs-Plati line and 34:2 % of those on the lines 
radiating from Thessaloniki reported sick with malaria: in the two 
groups together, 27-6 °% of 7,200 men were sick with malaria. ‘These 
figures are rather lower than the average, which varies between 24 
and 45 % for all the railways for the previous 5 years: it is note- 
worthy that in every year the rate is higher on the Thessaloniki lines 
than on that from the Piraiévs to Plati. 

Another recent observer has studied a group of villages in eastern 
Makedhonia, some of them very malarious, others not. Making a 
single visit to each village in the malaria season and questioning the 
people, he reached the conclusion that on any one day just under 2 % 
of the population were incapacitated by the disease, and that in the 
_ most malarious villages about 5:6 % were incapacitated. If one 
takes the somewhat conservative guess that about two million of the 
population of seven million are malarious, and assumes a 2% 
incapacity daily during a malaria season of 4-6 months, and a less 
incapacity in the other months, one obtains a striking idea of the 
total amount of sickness which is caused by this disease. 

The official figures for malaria mortality give the following numbers 
of deaths from malaria and the death-rates per 10,000 inhabitants 
for all Greece, for country districts and for towns: 

















Deaths Rates per 10,000 
All All 
Country Town Greece Country Town Greece 

1934 2,570 412 2,980 5°64 1°94 4°46 
O35 3,080 522 3,600 6°64. 2°42 5°30 
1936 4,480 710 5,181 9°52 3°21 7°52 
1937 2,880 490 3,365 6:07 2°18 4°83 
1938 2,490 336 2,822 57 1°49 4°00 











Putting these figures for deaths in other terms, one may say that in 
different years deaths directly due to malaria form from 3:0 to 7-7 of 
all deaths. Statistics are also available about the malaria deaths and 
death-rates (per 10,000 living) for separate districts. They need not 
be quoted at length: the interesting point is that the rates in 1938 were 
highest in Thraki (6-71), Makedhonia (6-30) and [piros (7-60). They 
were much lower in the rest of the mainland and in Kriti (1-46), and 
lowest of all in the Ionian islands (0-74) and the Kikladhes (0-41). 
For the same years, i.e. from 1934 to 1938, the malaria death-rates 
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range from 0-2 to 0:5 for Athinai and Piraiévs: for Thessaloniki the 
figure is very much higher, between 2-9 and 7-7. There is no other 
large European city except Chisinau in Romania, which has reported 
a rate exceeding 1-0 in the same years. For other Greek towns the 
following malaria death-rates are available for 1937 only: 








Population 
50,000—100,000 Population 20,000-30,000 








Malaria Malaria Malaria 
death-rate death-rate death-rate 
Town per 10,000 Town per 10,000 Town per 10,000 








Kavalla 2°37 Sérrai 720 Mitilini 0°88 

Volos 2:37 Komotini 4°34 Kérkira 0°86 

Patrai O'41 Drama 4°29 Khania 0°83 
Kaldmai 3°98 Iraklion 0°47 
Xanthi B57. 








Once again the gravity of malaria in the north (Thessaloniki, 
Kavalla, Drama, Sérrai) is apparent. 

One may summarize the statistical evidence about sickness and 
deaths due to malaria by saying that it is a serious problem in all 
parts of Greece including the islands. There is evidence of several 
sorts indicating that malaria is most grave in the north (Makedhonia, 
Thraki, Ipiros), less so in Stered-Ellas, the Pelopdnnisos and Kriti, 
and still less so in the Ionian Islands and the Kikladhes. The city of 
Thessaloniki, as well as the surrounding provinces, is highly malarious. 

It is also important to note that though malaria is much more 
prevalent close to large marshes, it is almost universal in its dis- 
tribution. Even a hill village, which seems to be surrounded by an 
expanse of arid rocky slope, will have a spring or a trickle of water not 
far from it. This insignificant amount of water will be found to 
produce Anopheles superpictus, which comes into the village and is 
responsible for the local malaria. This type of ‘hill malaria’ prevails 
up to at least 1,200 m., above which there are very few villages. 

Anopheles Mosquitoes. ‘Vhe distinction between malaria in the 
valleys and hills turns upon the biology of two species of mosquito— 
A. maculipennis and A. superpictus, which between them are respon- 


sible for all malaria in Greece and the Balkans. In general A. maculi-_ 


pennis breeds in water which is stagnant or moving slowly: it may 
breed in large marshes or ponds, or in small borrow pits and minute 
patches of water which have leaked from irrigation channels, and in 
the slower reaches of streams. It is difficult to define its breeding 
places because the insect is very general in its choice of water. ‘This 
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mosquito goes through the winter as an adult, great numbers of 
which may be found in houses and stables, where the females bite 
occasionally during the winter. The insects are in winter quarters 
from early November to early March. In summer one may find 
enormous numbers of adults in the same places, hundreds or even 
thousands in a small stable (a point in which it differs from most of 
the common Anopheles of Africa or Asia). The adults of these species 
fly at least 5 km. in numbers sufficient to cause outbreaks of malaria: 
this is well established and has been recorded in several places. ‘They 
are generally most abundant in July or August. 

It is important to realize that A. maculipennis is not a uniform 
species but is divided into ‘biological races’. It may be unfortunate, 
but it is true, that these races cannot generally be distinguished either 
as adult or larva. They are best identified by the eggs, which are 
different even to the naked eye, and one must identify the races in a 
locality either by catching females and causing them to lay eggs or 
by collecting the eggs from the breeding places. This might appear 
to be an example of entomological finesse carried to absurd lengths; 
but the races are so different both in their choice of breeding place 
and in relation to malaria that it is a necessity to identify them. 

The main practical point is that the race called elutus (or sacharovt) 
bites man for choice, and is a dangerous carrier of malaria. The other 
races which occur in the area (typicus and subalpinus) bite cattle for 
choice, though they are minor, but proved, carriers of human malaria. 
The difference is striking, for the proportion of elutus with infected 
salivary glands is generally 20 or 30 times greater than the proportion 
among other races in the same village. This has been shown in several 
places, notably in Greek Makedhonia, just south of the Bulgarian 
boundary, on a total of 30,000 dissections (Barber and Rice). It was 
also found that half the blood-filled elutus had fed on man: of the 
other races 5 % had fed on man, 95 % on cattle, horses, etc. But 
though the other local races of maculipennis (typicus and subalpinus) 
are relatively unimportant, they are known to produce malaria in 
several parts of the Balkans, so that one cannot regard them as 
harmless. 

The larva of the dangerous race, elutus, will tolerate more salt 
than that of other races; indeed, it needs traces of salt and cannot 
tolerate very pure waters. For this reason its distribution tends to be 
coastal, though it has been found breeding up to 50 km. from the sea. 

The second important species is A. superpictus. It may be found 
breeding in stagnant or slowly moving water, along with various 
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races of maculipennis; but it most commonly occurs, in the absence 
of maculipennis, in mountain streams with rough rocky beds. The 
larva does not actually live in water which is moving rapidly but 
rather in sheltered spots, even very small ones, along the stream’s 
edge. One also finds them in great numbers, in a stream which is 
nearly dry, among boulders or in films of water so shallow that the 
larvae cannot dive, but also in deeper water, especially if sand or dust 
is floating on the surface. They also occur commonly in small irriga- 
tion channels, and the little runnels leading to water mills. A common 
characteristic of nearly all breeding places is freedom from water 
plants. This species winters only in the adult state, and in the same 
places as A. maculipennis, but its winter sleep continues rather longer, 
and the females do not come out and lay eggs, even in the plains, 
till April, so that there are very few adults of the next generation 
till June. 

‘The status of superpictus as carrier of malaria is now clear. There are 
areas where no other species occurs, and where malaria is abundant 
as in Mavrikion (Vévoda) in Greece, parts of the Struma Valley in 
Bulgaria, and considerable parts of Cyprus. It is known to feed 
much on cattle and horses, the presence of which may be supposed 
to protect human beings. 

Though the breeding places of maculipennis and superpictus overlap, 
one may to some extent distinguish: 

Malaria of plains, mainly transmitted by elutus and to some extent 
by other races of maculipennis breeding in still water. 

Malaria of hills, solely transmitted by superpictus, breeding in or 
along running water. 

It is also true that, though both are widely distributed, elutus tends 
to predominate in the north, superpictus in the Pelopénnisos and 
islands. 

The following other species of Anopheles occur in Greece: none of 
them is significant as a carrier of malaria: A. algeriensis, bifurcatus, 
hyrcanus, marteri (hill streams in north), plumbeus (water in holes in 
trees) and ztalicus. 

The Control of Anopheles. The general principles of control are 
well known, but the following particular local points require emphasis: 

(1) As the biological races of A. maculipennis are fundamentally 
different one must carry out egg surveys, and concentrate on the 
race elutus. ‘There is no other basis for a satisfactory control. 

(2) Females of both species (maculipennis and superpictus) fly very 
far, frequently going 5 km. in numbers sufficient to cause malaria. 
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This sometimes means that one cannot control breeding and must 
concentrate on other measures. The killing of adult mosquitoes by 
sprays is a rather new technique which would be particularly im- 
portant if troops were moving into a new area during the breeding 
season of the mosquitoes. 

(3) Both species pass the winter as an adult, females taking up 
their quarters in houses and occasionally transmitting malaria all 
through the winter. At this season no breeding is going on, so that 
measures for destroying larvae are without effect, but the hibernating 
adults should be killed with sprays. 

(4) The second important species, A. superpictus, breeds mostly in 
running streams which become torrents in winter and spring. ‘There 
are special engineering difficulties in dealing with water of this type, 
but the species may be brought under control by alinement of 
streams, by removing boulders and grass, by supplying alternative 
irrigation channels and keeping one dry, and by subsoil drains under 
beds of streams. 

(5) In Greece and other Balkan lands rice fields are an important 
source of malaria-carrying Anopheles, and it is certainly necessary to 
control breeding among the growing rice. This is best done by 
shutting off the water at intervals, and for long enough to exterminate 
the larvae (i.e. two consecutive dry days in about every ten, depending 
on temperature, etc.). This. always causes opposition from the 
cultivator but must be carried through. There is evidence from 
Portugal and from Bulgaria that this period of drying is not enough 
to harm the growing rice, indeed it is often beneficial, by killing 
weeds. The area under rice was slightly over 1,800 ha. in 1937: the 
most important districts are in Akarnania, Aitolia, Messinia and 
Ipiros, and to a less extent in Makedhonia. 

(6) In controlling malaria in Greece it is unnecessary to give 
attention to winter floods: the important thing is that possible 
breeding places should be under control by the end of May. 

The Malaria Season. 'The season during which fresh cases of 
malaria occur depends in part on the biology of the mosquitoes. 
They are active and seeking blood from March or April till Novem- 
ber, and malaria parasites (sporozoites) have been found in the 
salivary glands as early as 11 May. It seems clear that actual trans- 
mission is not common in May or even June, and that July, August 
and September are the months in which it most commonly occurs. 
After November, when the mosquitoes have gone into winter 
quarters, it is probable that transmission may occur, for the insects 
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still occasionally bite man, and malaria sporozoites can be found in 
the salivary glands. The occasional transmission of malaria in winter 
is also borne out by the periodical examination of the blood of young 
infants: it is assumed that parasites found in their blood have 
generally been acquired after birth. } 

But apart from Anopheles there are many other factors which affect 
the season at which malaria is commonest in a human community. 
For one thing, the incubation period from the time when the man 
received the infection from the mosquito is very irregular and may 
extend to many months: for another there seems to be a tendency for 
the people infected in previous years to relapse in the hot months. It 
is certain that complaints at dispensaries, or admissions to hospital 
are much commoner in summer and autumn than at other seasons. 
The matter is further complicated by the fact that the different 
parasites have decidedly different seasons of abundance: thus benign 
tertian malaria (due to Plasmodium vivax) is abundant from May to 
October inclusive, with a peak in August, but subtertian malaria 
(P. falciparum) from August to December, with a peak in October. 

It follows that the relative abundance of the different species of 
parasite depends on the season at which the human beings were 
examined. Balfour, quoting the results of some thousands of films 
from all parts of Greece, examined in summer and autumn, gives the 
following percentages: 


P. vivax (benign tertian malaria) 34 
P. falciparum (subtertian malaria)  - 33 
P. malariae (quartan malaria) a5 


But in spring and early summer the proportion of P. vivax (which is 
much more chronic) would be higher, and in times of epidemic 
malaria the proportion of P. falciparum would be greatly increased. 

The general abundance of malaria varies greatly from year to year. 
If there has been heavy rain in spring, the breeding places are 
increased and remain full of water for many months: this will pro- 
duce an increase of Anopheles and of malaria. There are doubtless 
many other effective factors, and it is only too probable that, owing 
to economic conditions, the war years will see a great increase in the 
disease and in the deaths which it causes. 


Intestinal Diseases 


There is no doubt that intestinal infections are much more 
prevalent in Greece, particularly in the latter half of the year, than 
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they are in northern Europe. Lower hygiene standards, a lower 
standard of life generally and, to a less degree, climatic conditions, 
are sufficient to account for this. Statistical information regarding 
the prevalence of these diseases, and of notifiable infectious diseases 
in general, is not complete. The registration of cases of infectious 
diseases, and of the deaths they cause, was one of the responsibilities 
of the nomidtros, but this is now given to the local health centre. 
The completeness of registration of cases varies in different nomot, 
but everywhere the returns of the nomidtros giving the number of 
deaths caused by infectious disease are uselessly incomplete. The 
figures published by the central statistical office concerning deaths 
from infectious diseases are obtained from registrars of births and 
deaths. These are commonly ten times higher than the figures 
recorded by the health authorities. The publication of both sets of 
figures causes needless confusion. 

Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fevers. Cases of typhoid and _ para- 
typhoid fevers notified by Health Authorities in Greece, and the 
deaths attributed to these diseases by the Central Statistical Office 
numbered: 











Year Cases (Greek Deaths (Central 
Health Authorities) | Statistical Office) 

1935 4,090 1,263 

1936 5,462 taht 

1937 6,266 — 











Accepting the figures published by the Central Statistical Office as 
the more accurate, and on the justifiable assumption that the case 
mortality rate of typhoid and paratyphoid fevers combined certainly 
did not exceed 20%, there were upwards of 6,315 cases of these 
diseases in 1935 and of 7,555 cases in 1936. ‘These are very con- 
servative estimates, but even so they indicate a higher incidence 
than in any other European country. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid death-rates per 100,000 inhabitants for 
the three largest cities are tabulated below. It is probable that 
corrections were not made for persons dying in hospitals who were 
not normally resident in municipal limits and who may have con- 
tracted the disease elsewhere: 














1934 1935 _ 1936 1937 
Athinai 13-6 16°8 13°9 18°5 
Thessaloniki 15°5 16-2 IQ'I 13°6 
Piraiévs 18°3 12°3 Eid. P73 
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Such rates are lower than those for the country as a whole and are 
not unduly high for Mediterranean ports. As high, or higher rates 
are commonly reported from Barcelona, Marseilles, Toulon, Genoa 
and Palermo, for example. The rates for certain Near-East cities, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Baghdad and Beirut, in the same years were 
materially higher, generally above 20 and sometimes above 40. 
Rates in British and North American cities are rarely above 1-0, 
often 0°5-0°3. | 

Dysentery 1s widespread in Greece; both bacillary and amoebic 
forms of the disease occur, the former predominating. Deaths 
attributed to dysentery in 1935 numbered 1,535, in 1936 there were 
1,822: the figures indicate a very high prevalence for a European 
country. Cases tend to be sporadic rather then epidemic, and are 
most numerous during summer and autumn. A very high prevalence 
of dysentery, and other intestinal infections, in Patrai in 1932, was 
attributed to a grossly contaminated water supply: somewhat sur- 
prisingly a large proportion of the cases were found to be amoebic. 

Enteritis and Diarrhoea, as elsewhere in southern Europe, are still 
a very serious cause of infant mortality and are indicative of low 
hygiene standards and maternal ignorance. From the table setting 
forth the causes of death in Greece in 1936 (see p. 270) it can be seen 
that of the total of 9,825 deaths attributed to enteritis and diarrhoea, 
no less than 7,626, or 77%, occurred among children under two years 
of age. 

Cholera has been absent for many years, but there were outbreaks 
in the Balkan wars (1912), and in Egypt more recently, though this 
disease was not observed among the refugees from Asia Minor in 
1922-3. One must remember the possibility of cholera again 
appearing in Greece. 

Mild Epidemic faundice (not due to paratyphoid) is not uncommon 
in countries in the eastern Mediterranean. 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis in Greece usually causes more deaths than any other 
single condition except pneumonia and senility, and is therefore a 
serious problem. The death-rates have, however, fallen from 1-684 
per thousand of the population in 1928, to 1-166 in 1938, rates almost 
twice as high as those in England. As in other countries, the rates are 
higher in urban than in rural districts, and in 1937 they were highest 
in Attiki and Voiotia (2-717) and Thessaloniki (1-948); medium in 
Kérkira (1-767) and the Kikladhes (1-028); lowest in Arkadhia 
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(0-570) and in Rethimni, Kriti (0-360). It is, however, recognized 
by the authorities that these figures understate the position, since 
deaths from tuberculosis must frequently be notified, in error, under 
other headings such as ‘unknown causes’, pleurisy, etc. 

The pulmonary form, in which the disease attacks the lungs, is the 
most frequent, and is responsible for about 80 °% of the deaths. 
Intestinal tuberculosis causes only about 4 °% of deaths, and this fact 
confirms the statement made by one authority that tuberculous 
cows’ milk is not common in the country. It is a Greek custom to 
boil milk before use. 

Death from tuberculosis is relatively more frequent in males 
than in females, except at ages 10-19: this high rate in young 
adult girls is a common finding elsewhere. The peak of male 
deaths occurs in the age group 20-30, considerably earlier than in 
western Europe. 

The death-rates do not give an accurate picture of the extent of 
the disease, and the figures of cases diagnosed during life are in- 
accurate. From experience in other countries it may be taken that 
the actual incidence of the disease is many times as great as the 
death-rates, perhaps even 10 times as great. This being so, and in 
view of the fact that the common pulmonary form is spread from 
person to person, especially within families, by tubercle bacilli con- 
tained in minute droplets of sputum or saliva expelled in the acts of 
coughing, sneezing or even talking, the high death-rates may be 
expected to fall but slowly, even under normal conditions. During 
and after the present war it may be taken as certain that the incidence 
will increase and the death-rates rise, as a result of under-nourish- 
ment and overcrowding. 


~The Typhus Group 


In the Mediterranean area three distinct diseases, epidemic 
(exanthematous) typhus, murine typhus, and eruptive fever occur. 
In murine typhus the infection is normally among the rats, and is 
transmitted by fleas (generally Xenopsylla cheopis), either to rat, or 
occasionally to man. Human cases are therefore sporadic, and more 
frequent among those whose occupation brings them into contact 
with rats and their fleas. The disease is mild in man and the death- 
rate low. 

On the other hand, in epidemic typhus, the micro-organism, 
Rickettsia prowazehi, is transmitted by lice directly from man to man, 
no rodent or other animal being involved. The disease tends therefore 
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to occur, often as a great epidemic, among those who are infested 
with lice, particularly body lice, and to attack such people as prisoners, 
soldiers in the field, refugees, and the victims of famine or earthquake: 
among such the death-rate may be very high. Typhus is also frequent 
among medical staff, and those who deal with the clothes or bedding 
of the sick. ‘The louse does not transmit the infection by its bite. The 
infectious material is the dried excrement of an infected louse, which 
enters the human body through scratches and cuts (and perhaps 
through the surface of the eye). The excrement, which remains 
infectious for many weeks, blows about, so that those who have not 
actually been bitten by a louse may contract the disease. 

Exanthematous Typhus in epidemic form has always been a serious 
menace in Greece and other Balkan lands. Small numbers of cases 
are frequent, and great epidemics with enormous loss of life following 
earthquakes, failure of crops, wars and other calamities have occurred. 
There were very great epidemics in Serbia and Bulgaria, and rather 
lesser ones in Greece, in the last two Balkan wars and during and 
after the war of 1914-18. Perhaps the last occasion on which 
epidemics occurred in Greece followed the evacuation of the area 
around Smyrna in 1923. At that time very large numbers of destitute, 
underfed, poorly clothed refugees poured into Greece, till the 
refugees considerably outnumbered the native population in several 
places. There was particularly grave overcrowding in Athinai, 
Thessaloniki, Patrai and Kérkira; there were verminous crowds on 
railway platforms, and typhus patients were found sharing a bed with 
lousy though healthy persons. The control of the lice and the disease 
was particularly difficult because few of the refugees possessed a 
change of garments. Many thousands of cases of typhus occurred, 
and the mortality among cases in hospital was about 10 %. 

More recently the number of cases of typhus notified from Greece 
has ranged from forty to eighty per year. No distinction is made 
between the epidemic and the murine diseases, but one may assume 
that some at least of these are of the epidemic type which is probably 
much more frequent than the figures indicate, particularly in remote 
hill villages. 

Typhus is not always easy to Pee and laboratories in coun- 
tries in which it may occur must be prepared to carry out the Weil- 
Felix reaction. In exanthematous typhus this reaction (with Proteus 
X 19) is strongly positive at the end of the first week of the disease, 
sometimes sooner. Vaccination against typhus has been widely 
practised, but opinion is not unanimous as to its value. 
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Eruptive fever (fievre boutonneuse; Mediterranean exanthematous 
fever) has been carefully studied in Athinai, where human cases 
are not rare: the disease also occurs at Volos, Thessaloniki and in 
Kriti. Some twenty to thirty cases are notified annually, always in 
the warmer months. The infective agent is transmitted by the dog 
tick, Rhipicephalus sanguineus. 


Relapsing Fever 


As in other parts of the Mediterranean area, two ‘distinct types of 
relapsing fever probably occur in Greece. The tick-carried type is 
properly an infection of rats and wild rodents. Occasionally, an 
infected tick bites a man, particularly one whose work brings him into 
close contact with rats: examples have been seen in workers in the 
grain trade, in piggeries, and also (in Palestine) in men who worked 
or lived in caves. The disease is therefore sporadic and uncommon in 
man. The second type due to Spzrochaeta recurrentis which is trans- 
mitted by lice occurs only in human beings, and may produce large 
epidemics. 

There is very little information about relapsing fever in Greece. 
The disease was epidemic in the Balkans and ‘Turkey during and 
after the war of 1914-18, and was prevalent among the refugees 
entering Greece from Asia Minor in 1923, though it never formed so 
great a problem as typhus. Very small numbers of cases continued | 
to be notified, the last being apparently in 1937. There is unfortunately 
reason to fear that under present conditions this disease, like typhus, 
may again become epidemic. The control of the disease is by the 
destruction of lice. 

It should be remembered that it is difficult to distinguish relapsing 
_ fever from malaria except by the microscopic examination of a blood 
. film: this examination is important, for the appropriate drugs are 
quite different. 


Dengue 


Dengue is an acute fever: like malaria it is transmitted by mos- 
quitoes. The disease is not in itself serious, death being rare, though 
the patient is unfit for work for several weeks. But as dengue tends 
to occur in great epidemics, affecting a high proportion of the people 
at the same time, it may completely disorganize a community. Most 
of the individuals who have suffered are immune to fresh infection, 
so that a period of some years generally passes between epidemics. 
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The mosquito which transmits the infection is the yellow-fever 
mosquito, Aedes argenteus, a domestic insect, which breeds in small 
artificial collections of water, such as tubs, cisterns, jars, old bottles 
and tins, fonts and vases in cemeteries. Control of the insect is very 
difficult, for it entails house to house inspection and scrupulous 
attention to detail: a fairly effective measure is to make a piped 
supply of water available, so that people need no longer store water 
in the home. In Greece and similar countries this mosquito is 
common in towns and villages in summer: in winter it becomes rare, 
and seldom bites. There is evidence that the infection can persist 
through the winter in the mosquitoes, so that a winter campaign 
against the few remaining Aedes might ensure against the renewal of 
an epidemic. 

Several great epidemics have occurred on the mainland of Greece 
and in some of the islands, Kriti, Siros for example. An outbreak 
started in the autumn of 1927 was very serious through the hot 
months of 1928, and was dying out in the following year. In 1928, 
it is estimated that there were 1,000,000 cases and 1, 500 deaths 
in a total population of less than 7,000,000: 650,000 cases were in 
Athinai and Piraiévs, about go % of the population suffering. This 
pandemic was so serious as to cause disorganization of public services, 
shipping and railways. In that year the disease occurred very widely 
in Greece, including remote country areas, up to an altitude of about 
600 m. It is significant that it did not occur in certain parts of 
western Makedhonia in which streams flow through the village, so 
that people do not store water and make breeding places for this 
mosquito inside their houses: also those parts of Athinai which have 
a piped supply suffered much less in this epidemic than the rest of 
the city in which the people have to depend on water carried in and 
kept in water pots. | 

It seems that there has been little or no dengue in Greece since 
1929 (with the exception of an outbreak in 1935, the diagnosis being 
a matter of dispute), so that the population has probably lost much 
of its immunity. If therefore an outbreak occurred it might produce 
a very great epidemic. It is, moreover, probable that an outbreak 
anywhere in the eastern Mediterranean or Black Sea would involve 
the whole region. The military importance of the disease is obvious: 
large bodies of men not previously exposed to infection might be 
incapacitated for several months. No artificial means of immunizing 
man exists, 
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Yellow Fever 


There is the possibility that yellow fever might be introduced by 
air either from Dakar to the western Mediterranean, or from West 
Africa through the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, to Egypt and the Levant. 
There are two possible means of introduction: a man in the early 
stages of the disease might come in by air, and infect local mos- 
quitoes, or infected mosquitoes might enter a plane in Africa and 
leave it in a place where yellow fever did not exist, the accidental 
carriage of mosquitoes and other insects by plane being well known 
to occur. In either event a very grave epidemic might be started 
in the Mediterranean, and maintained during summer months by 
the mosquito Aedes argenteus, which is locally abundant. ‘There are 
a number of records of such outbreaks of yellow fever in Mediter- 
ranean countries. Io reduce this risk it is essential to carry out 
careful control of Aedes in airports in the infected area, and in the 
_ Mediterranean; to carry out destruction of mosquitoes on planes in 
transit, methods being available; to be aware of the risk, so that if 
the disease were imported it would be detected and cases isolated. 


Sandflies and Sandfly Fever 


A number of species of sandfly (Phlebotomus) occur in Greece, not 
only on the mainland, but also in Kriti, and probably in all the other 
islands. 'Those most important to man are P. papatasu, major, 
sergenti and perfiliewt (macedonicus). All these insects breed, so far 
as we know, in similar places, the eggs being laid in cracks in walls 
or rocks, and perhaps in holes of rats, lizards, etc.: they sometimes 
breed in great numbers in newly erected walls, perhaps because they 
are still damp. The destruction of walls and houses by an earthquake 
has been followed by great increase in the sandflies, owing pre- 
sumably to multiplication of breeding places, and it is reasonable to 
think that the same might follow bombardment. The sandflies 
themselves are active in the hot months, May to October, biting at 
dusk or in darkness, not flying more than a few score of yards, and 
not flying unless the air is still. 

The control of sandflies is hardly practicable at present. One 
may often avoid them by sleeping in an exposed position, e.g. on a 
roof, and by clearing away bushes from around houses. 

Sandfly fever is transmitted by the bite of these insects. It com- 
monly gives three days’ fever and three weeks’ convalescence, so that 
it is not perhaps a serious matter. The disease doubtless occurs in 
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all parts of Greece, during the summer months, and it attacks nearly 
all those who have not had it previously. 


Leishmaniasis , 

Visceral leishmaniasis (infantile kala azar) is a relatively common 
disease in Greece, 210 cases being notified in 1937, and 320 in 1938. 
This is a matter of some consequence, for nearly all the infected 
children die unless they are correctly diagnosed and treated. ‘The 
disease is very localized; groups of cases have been detected in 
Athinai and suburbs and in hill villages near Argos. In Messinia, 
in 1935, 135 cases were seen in hill villages lying between 100 and 
500 m. Fifty cases in a population of 30,000 are reported annually 
from Khania in Kriti, and the disease is known to occur in Spétsai 
and Idhra. The disease is rare though not unknown in adults, and 
commonest in children of 2-5 years old. The parasite is transmitted 
by the bite of sandflies (probably Phlebotomus major). 'The parasite 
also occurs in dogs, in which indeed it is probably more frequent 
than it is in man. 

Dermal leishmaniasis (oriental sore) is much less common, though 
there are foci in Kriti, at Athinai and at Nedpolis, in south-eastern 
Pelopdnnisos. 


Plague 


Plague is essentially a disease of rats, and is conveyed from rat 
to rat (and more rarely to man) by fleas, particularly Xenopsylla 
cheopis. Infected rats are carried by ships, and although modern 
methods limit the risk of infection from large ships, the small coastal 
boats are still dangerous. In most Mediterranean countries the 
disease tends to occur in ports and large towns, rather than in 
country districts. 

In Greece there were many epidemics of plague during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries; the epidemics visited Piraiévs, 
Kalamai, Patrai, Thessaloniki, Siros, and many other places. In the 
ten years ending 1924 there were generally twenty to thirty human 
cases per annum, the majority occurring in summer. In 1924 there 
was a considerable outbreak, some 250 cases being notified from 
many parts of Greece, including the Ionian and Aegean islands. No 
cases have been notified from any part of Greece since 1930. 

A survey of Athinai showed that the brown rat (Rattus norvegicus) 
is commoner than the black (Rattus rattus). Of 11,000 rat fleas, 
84% were Xenopsylla cheopis; the average number of fleas of this 
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species per rat was 5-3. If the figure is normally so high, one may 
state that if plague was introduced there is every probability of its 
spreading through the rats and to man. The same species of flea is 
recorded from Kérkira, and is probably widely spread in other ports 
and cities. 

Plague may persist among the rats of a town for long periods 
without giving rise to any human cases. This may happen quite 
commonly if R. norvegicus is the species concerned. R. norvegicus 
comes into much less intimate contact with man than does R. rattus. 
The systematic examination of a large number of rats caught in 
Athinai and Piraiévs, over a long period of time, failed to disclose 
any evidence of plague infection. he principal markets of Athinai, 
and some storehouses, are very heavily rat-infested, and the growth 
of the markets has failed to keep pace with the growth of the city. 
“Should plague gain a foothold in Athinai, its eradication would be 
difficult and costly. 


Venereal Diseases 


Syphilis and gonorrhoea are doubtless prevalent, and lympho- 
granuloma inguinale (climatic bubo) is recorded from Athinai, 
Piraiévs and Siros. The Greek government maintains six venereal 
and skin hospitals (Athinai, 370 beds; Thessaloniki, 150 beds; smaller 
hospitals at Iraklion, Ioannina, Khania and Khios). 


Parasitic Worms 


There are several parasitic worms such as Ascaris, and Trichuris, 
very common in countries in which the disposal of excrement 1s 
imperfectly carried out: they are doubtless common in Greece. It is 
also quite probable that the tapeworm of beef (Taenia saginata) and 
of pork (T. solium) occur. The hookworm (Ankylostoma duodenale) 
is almost certain to be present in moist coastal areas, especially if the 
land is irrigated: the infection is not likely to be heavy, or clinically 
significant. 7 

The Bilharzia disease (due to Schistosoma haematobium) is almost 
certainly absent. 


Diseases of the Eye 


Diseases of the lids and conjunctiva are doubtless prevalent, 
particularly in summer. They are aggravated by the glare and dust, 
and to some extent spread by flies. It seems that several thousand 
cases of trachoma are treated annually in ophthalmic dispensaries, 
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and that acute conjunctivitis is still more frequent. The amount of 
trachoma was greatly increased by the entry of destitute refugees 
from Asia Minor in 1922. 

The Greek government maintains a small ophthalmic hospital on 
the island of Khios: the university keeps fifty-five beds for ophthalmic 
cases in Athinai. 


Other Infectious Diseases 


Several other diseases are notifiable in Greece, apart from those 
common to childhood, which hardly call for comment. ‘Thenumber 
of cases or deaths notified in some recent years are as follows: 


















Disease 1936 1937 1938 
Anthrax Deaths 154 — = 
‘Tetanus Deaths 194 — — 
Undulant fever ee : +3 54 69 
Cerebrospinal {Dent 261 457 479 

meningitis Deaths 64 129 —- 
Smallpox IO _ — 
Rabies — 
Leprosy = 





Anthrax and Tetanus, two diseases associated with agriculture, 
often occur in human subjects: a similar frequence is noted in other 
countries in the eastern Mediterranean. Relative to the population 
both diseases are very many times more common in Greece than in 
England. 

Undulant Fever, commonly acquired from uncooked milk, is not 
rare: there is evidence that much of it is of the melittensis type. 

Smallpox, thanks to vaccination, is now rare and the situation 
might be regarded as safe. It should, however, be remembered that 
if the Greek health service is not successful in continuing to protect 
the population by vaccination, the risk of importation from sur- 
rounding countries, and of subsequent spread, is considerable. 

Leprosy is evidently much more common than the above figures 
seem to suggest. The mortality figures mean little, as lepers fre- 
quently die from intercurrent disease. Even allowing for the fact 
that the patients live many years, it is difficult to reconcile twenty to 
forty notifications per year with the provision of 560 beds in special 
hospitals (Athinai, 178 beds; Spinalonga, 300; Karldévasi and Khios, 
smaller numbers). 
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Weil’s disease (Leptospirosis icterohaemorrhagica) has been recorded, 
and the Leptospira has been recovered from rats in Athinai and Siros. 
One outbreak (thirty cases, three deaths) was traced to a water cistern, 
which had been infected by rats and which was used in a café. An 
infectious spirochaetosis resembling Weil’s disease, but differing 
from it on bacteriological grounds, has also been described. 

Tularaemia, it seems, has not been detected in Greece. In view of 
the fact that it has so often eluded notice, and as it has been detected 
in Turkey, the possibility of its occurrence should not be forgotten. 


Miscellaneous Diseases 


Deficiency Diseases, such as rickets, beri-beri, scurvy, pellagra, 
nutritional oedema, are not referred to in Greek health statistics. 
Malnutrition, however, is very much in evidence, especially in 
children, in many parts of rural Greece. The standard of living is 
' miserable among the poorest classes; bread and olive oil, which is 
lacking in vitamins, form the staple food in many parts where very 
little milk and very little meat or fish are consumed. Deficiency 
diseases have undoubtedly become very serious since the occupation 
of Greece by the Germans. 

Drug Addiction, it is understood, is serious; the working classes 
are said to favour hashish, the more well to do morphine, and cocaine 
addicts are numerous. It is stated that the public asylums house more 
than a thousand drug takers. 

Biting Insects, other than those already referred to, include 
domestic mosquitoes, of which the most troublesome is Culex 
pipiens; it very commonly breeds in cess-pits, a point which should 
be remembered if much annoyance is being caused and the breeding 
place cannot be found. Bed bugs are extremely common in towns and 
villages, and fleas are troublesome in April and May. 

The black spider (Latrodectus 13-guttata) almost certainly occurs 
in Greece. The bite may produce intense pain, and lead to loss of 
consciousness. The rigid, board-like abdomen has been mistaken for 
that due to peritonitis. 

Mites. There is a small mite (Pediculoides), related to the itch 
mite; which occurs in barley and straw. It attacks the human skin, 
and causes serious eruptions in people who handle these materials. 
It is common in many sub-tropical lands, and Greece is a country 
in which it is particularly troublesome. 

Myiasis. There is a large grey fly (Wohlfahrtia magnifica) which 
puts its maggots in wound and cuts, on man or animals. ‘The maggots 
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destroy tissues with great rapidity, and spread sepsis. This insect 
may occasion a considerable amount of serious injury. ‘The larvae may 
readily be destroyed, in the tissues, by free irrigation with chloroform 
water, or by instilling chloroform dissolved in liquid paraffin. ‘This 
is far more efficacious than swabbing with alcohol or iodine. 

Snakes. The only poisonous snakes are vipers, which are quite 
common in uncultivated areas. The part bitten is likely to be in- 
tensely painful, swollen and discoloured, and a medical man will 
watch for evidence of gangrene or septic involvement. 


HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 


In Britain the private citizen hardly needs to take steps to preserve 
his health. The community sees to it that the water supply is fit to 
drink and the food up to standard. But in a Mediterranean country, 
the individual must know how to avoid needless disease, and may 
have to take active steps to keep himself and others in good health. 


The following points are important: 


a 


(1) It is necessary to be vaccinated against smallpox and inoculated 
against typhoid, paratyphoid, and tetanus. 


(2) In Greece malaria is widespread. ‘T’o avoid malaria: 

(a) From the beginning of May to the end of November sleep 
under a mosquito net, carefully used, tucked in and kept 
in good repair. If sleeping on the ground, tuck the edge of 
the net under a ground sheet. 

(b) Avoid being needlessly bitten: do not leave legs or arms 
bare after sunset. 

(c) If possible kill mosquitoes in houses, or other dwellings, 
with fly spray. 

Mosquito larvae in water are destroyed by various methods, oiling, 
using poisonous dusts, draining, etc. 

If there is no doctor, treat a case of fever by making the man lie 
down, giving 10 grains of quinine and a dose of salts. 


(3) In warm climates a frequent diarrhoea, or dysentery (which 
means the passage of blood and mucous, often with severe griping 
pains), or more serious infections such as typhoid fever, are very 
common in Europeans. 

All these troubles are due to germs, which come from some other 
person’s excrement and have been swallowed by the sufferer, perhaps 
in water, or milk, or uncooked food (raw fruit, salads, etc.). 
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To avoid these diseases: 

(a) Inoculation against typhoid and paratyphoid is essential. 

(b) Chlorinate or boil all water, however clean it looks, before you 
drink it or clean teeth in it. 

(c) Never drink unboiled milk, or locally prepared mineral waters. 

(d) Do not eat lettuces or other salad foods, which cannot be 
cleaned by reason of the folds. 

(e) Soak fresh fruit, not overripe or damaged, in permanganate of 
potash before eating it. 

(f) ‘Try to make cooks and those who serve food wash their hands, 
and insist on cleanliness in the preparation of food. 

(g) Burn all odd scraps of food. 

(h) Keep latrines clean, and as far as possible fly-proof. 

(2) Insist that latrines, and no other spots, are used. 

(7) Keep warm at night. 

In the absence of a doctor treat these troubles by rest (i.e. lying 
down, taking nothing but water for a day or so), warmth and a dose 
of salts. 


(4) T'yphus and relapsing fever, diseases transmitted by lice, are 
rare in Greece but epidemics do occur. 

Frequent inspection should be made of the inner surface of 
undergarments. Lice and their eggs can be killed by running a hot 
iron along seams, or steeping shirts, vests, etc. in cresol before 
washing them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(1) VITAL STATISTICS 


~'The Annuaire statistique de la Gréce, 1939 (Athénes, 1940) gives marriage, birth 
and death-rates for the year 1938, together with retrospective tables. It also includes 
a special section on Public Hygiene which gives the causes of death by age and sex 
of the population in the different administrative areas of Greece. Details are given 
of the number and type of hospitals throughout Greece. 

Publications of the Epidemiological Intelligence Service of the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations give, in convenient form, demographic data and 
statistics of notifiable diseases. The Annual Epidemiological Report (Geneva, 1941) 
contains corrected statistics in most cases up to the year 1938. A table gives for 
thirty-five countries the number of deaths and the death-rate for each rubric of 
the abridged International List of Causes of Death. 


(2) Mataria 


The effects of malaria on the armed forces in Macedonia during the war of 1914-18 
are described in History of the Great War, Medical Services, Diseases of the War, 
vol. 1 (London, n.d.) and also in the History of the Great War, Medical Services, 
General History, vol. tv (London, 1924). 
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A very large number of specialist papers have been written on malaria in Greece. 
Amongst these are: M. C. Balfour, ‘Malaria studies in Greece. Measurements of 
malaria, 1930-1933’, American Journal of Tropical Medicine, vol. xv, pp. 301-30 
(Baltimore, 1935); M.C. Balfour, ‘Some features of malaria in Greece and 
experience with its control’, Rivista di malariologia, vol. xv, pp. 114-31 (Roma, 
1936); M. A. Barber, A. G. Mandekos and J. B. Rice, ‘The seasonal incidence of 
malaria transmission in Macedonia’, American Fournal of Hygiene, vol. XxIv, 
pp. 249-67 (Baltimore, 1936); M. Bates and L. W. Hackett, ‘'The distinguishing 
characteristics of the populations of Anopheles maculipennis found in southern 
Europe’, VIIth International Congress of Entomology (Berlin, 1938); H. P. Carr, 
A. G. Mandekos and M. A. Barber, ‘ Malaria studies in Greece. A survey of malaria 
morbidity in a region of East Macedonia’, Annals of Tropical Medicine and Para- 
sitology, vol. XxXIX, pp. 399-405 (Liverpool, 1935); E. Martini, ‘Die biologische 
Malariabekéampfung in Mazedonien’, Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Entomologie, Bd. 
VII, pp. 225-86 (Berlin, 1921); G. Pandazis, ‘La faune des Culicides de Gréce’, 
Acta Instituti et Muset zoologici Universitatis Atheniensis, 'Tomus I, pp. 1-27 
(Athinai, 1935); J. B. Rice and M. A. Barber, ‘The varieties of Anopheles maculi- 
pennis in a region of Greek Macedonia’, Bulletin of Entomological Research, vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 489-97 (London, 1937). 


(3) OtTuer DISEASES 


The following papers give specialist information on certain diseases: G. Blanc and 
J. Caminopetros, ‘Recherches Expérimentales sur la dengue’, Annales de I’ Institut 
Pasteur, 'Tome XLiv, no. 4, pp. 367-436 (Paris, 1930); ‘The dengue epidemic in 
Greece’, League of Nations Monthly Epidemiological Report of the Health Section 
of the Secretariat, no. 9 (Geneva, 1928); G. Blanc and J. Caminopetros, ‘Etudes 
épidémiologiques et expérimentales sur la fiévre boutonneuse, faites a |’Institut 
Pasteur d’Athénes’, Archives de l'Institut Pasteur de Tunis, Tome xx, pp. 343-94 
(Tunis, 1932); M. A. Gautier, ‘Rapport de la Commission des epidemies en Gréce’, 
Gréce medicale, 'Tome XxvI, pp. 1-26 (Syra, 1924); Sir Patrick Hehir, ‘Typhus 
fever in Greek refugees’, Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, vol. xvtt, 
pp. 347-58 (Liverpool, 1923); C. Seyfarth, ‘Ueber die Pest in Griechenland auf 
Grund einer Studienreise im Herbst 1924’, Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift, 
no. 34, pp. 1428-31 (Miinchen, 1925); C. Seyfarth, ‘Infektionskrankheiten und 
ihre Bekampfung unter den Kleinasiatischen Fliichtlingen in Griechenland, Kreta 
und Korfu’, Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene und Infektionskrankheiten, Bd. civ, pp. 682-702 
(Berlin, 1925). 


Chapter X 
EDUCATION 


Historical Background: The Administration of Education: Primary Education: 
Secondary Education: Higher Education: The General Standard of Education: 
Learned Societies and Libraries: Bibliographical Note 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Before the War of Independence, 1821-32, education and religion 
were firmly interwoven, for Mohammed II, the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, had granted the Patriarch and bishops of the Greek 
Orthodox Church not only liberty of worship, but also the right to 
found and direct Greek schools. During the long period of subjec- 
tion to the ‘Turks, the village priests, though they could hardly read 
and write themselves, collected the children of their parishes, taught 
them the Greek alphabet and kept alive and vigorous the Greek 
language and culture. 

The nationalists of the nineteenth century realized that education 
was a first need of the people, and in 1822 a Committee was set up 
at Navplion to organize state education. It proposed that free and 
compulsory primary education should be maintained by the dhimos 
(the local authority), and that secondary education, which was to 
be neither free nor compulsory, should be given in Hellenic schools 
and gymnasia. In 1828, Capodistrias put the scheme into practice: 
71 demotic (primary) schools were opened, 18 Hellenic schools and 
3 gymnasia. 

In 1833 education was brought within a state system which re- 
mained much the same until 1928. Four years’ attendance at a 
demotic school was made compulsory for all children from 6 to 10 
years of age, and the subjects to be taught were religion, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and, ‘if possible’, history and geography. 
Secondary education was organized in two stages: Hellenic schools 
offered a three-year course with teaching in ancient Greek, Latin, 
geography, history, mathematics and French, in addition to primary 
school subjects; gymnasia, a further three-year course (after 1840, 
a four-year course) in the same subjects, to prepare pupils for the 
University. 

Teachers’ training colleges were also established : intending teachers 
entered after their second year at a Hellenic school (i.e. after six 
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years’ education) and sat for their certificate after two years’ training. 
In 1836, Otho founded the Polytechnic which was to give instruc- 
tion in technical subjects and to have University status, and in 1837 
the University of Athens, which soon became an intellectual centre 
for Greeks throughout the Near East. 


Administrative and Social Problems 


Development from these beginnings was slow and interrupted, and 
much of the framework remained an ideal rather than a reality. 
There was no lack of will to make use of the opportunities, but 
practical difficulties were great. 

Poverty greatly hindered educational progress; there was a shortage 
of teachers, of school buildings and even of scholars. ‘Teachers’ 
salaries were a mere pittance, and, though public holidays were more 
numerous than in England and summer vacations were long, holidays 
did not allow sufficient consecutive time to earn much from other 
sources. The profession was therefore unattractive and of necessity 
it became in practice a part-time occupation, to the detriment of 
school work. Moreover, teachers were badly trained; the essential 
minimum requirements of education were often disregarded, especially 
during and immediately after the war of 1912-22. Poor educational 
qualifications lowered still further the standing of the profession, 
and thus increased the shortage. Secondly, school buildings were 
inadequate; most schools were housed in any available shed, however 
unsuitable it might be for the teaching of children. The Liberal 
government of 1911 began to build modern schools, but the work 
was interrupted by the first Balkan war. Finally, in spite of the law, 
many children failed to attend school. In times of economic depres- 
sion it was essential that children should earn; in periods of war, 
shortage of adult male labour created a demand for child labour 
in the fields and in the factories. Moreover, secondary education did 
call for some fees, small it is true, but often more than parents could 
afford. 

Political unrest and the absence of a permanent civil service also 
created serious difficulties. Teachers were civil servants, and their 
appointment and dismissal were in the hands of the Minister for 
Education. However mild their political views, they might find them- 
selves at any time out of work or transferred to a remote village: 
in 1894, for example, a Minister told the Deputies that of 3,256 
teachers, 1,092 had been transferred and 1,420 dismissed. In 1899, 
a Supreme Council of Education (Andtaton Ekpedheftikén Simvoulion) 
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was set up to decentralize somewhat the control of education; various 
powers, hitherto in the hands of the Minister, were given to it, and 
schools were to be administered through 71 local boards. 'The right 
of dismissal, however, still remained with the government. In 1922, 
teachers were allowed to form a Trade Union, which sends two 
delegates to the Council and which has done much to improve the 
conditions of the profession. 

The language question, which has become closely linked with 
party politics, has perhaps complicated educational development more 
than any other single factor. Dhimotzki, the language of the people, 
was considered a vulgar patois by a group of exiled Greeks who 
became prominent figures in the War of Independence. They favoured 
a so-called pure Greek, katharévousa, for use as a national language 
(see p. 320). It was originally laid down that all instruction in schools, 
even in the earliest stages, should be in katharévousa, so that pupils 
- speaking dhimotiki at home had to learn the vocabulary and grammar 
of a language virtually new to them. In 1911 it was proposed to 
introduce dhimotikt as the medium of education in all primary 
schools; the proposal raised an outcry from the Royalists largely in 
a spirit of political opposition, from some professional men on 
grounds of prestige, and from some teachers who only knew the 
grammar of the katharévousa. In 1917, Venizelos adopted the pro- 
posal, but in 1920 when the Royalists came into power they forbade 
the use of dhimotiki in schools and made a public bonfire of the new 
text-books written in it. Chaos followed. Every change of govern- 
ment meant a change in the medium of primary education: in 1922, 
dhimotiki was reintroduced by Plastiras; in 1925, Pangalos forbade 
its use; in 1928, it was restored by the Coalition government with the 
proviso that katharévousa should be taught four hours weekly in 
‘the two top forms; in 1932, katharévousa was to be taught in all 
forms; in 1933, the two top forms were to be taught exclusively in 
katharévousa; and in 1936, Metaxas, always using dhimotiki himself, 
re-established teaching in the popular tongue throughout the primary 
schools and ordered the publication of an official grammar of the 
language. 

The acquisition of new territories and new population, and the 
absence of any long period of peace in which to organize a compre- 
hensive educational scheme, further hindered the progress of educa- 
tional development. The new provinces acquired in 1913 had a school 
system rather different from the remainder of Greece, and numerous 
schools were subsidized by various Balkan nationalities, each inter- 
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ested in furthering its own political ends. A number of kinder- 
garten schools had been opened by a Greek patriot society at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and these kindergarten schools were 
now increased in number, principally to give instruction to children 
brought up under foreign rule, whose parents did not even speak 
Greek. The reorganization of education in these new provinces was 
hardly complete at the outbreak of war in 1914, and on the conclusion 
of peace, the exchange of nationals between Bulgaria and Greece, 
and Turkey and Greece, had completely changed the make-up of 
the population (Fig. 108). The children of these immigrants, even 
the older ones, had received little education owing to the disturbed 
conditions in which they had grown up, and some of them belonged 
to families from the interior of Asia Minor who did not speak Greek. 
The need for kindergarten schools therefore remained, and in 1936 
there were 651 kindergarten schools in Greece, mostly run on Montes- 
sori lines. Of these, 484 were in Makedhonia, 74 in [piros (60 in 
TIodnnina), 48 in Dhitiki Thraki, 20 in the nomds of Attiki-Voiotia, 
and of the 19 remaining, 9 were in Larisa. This distribution exactly 
reflects the new settlements of Greek immigrants, established 1922-6 
(Figs. 106 and 107). 

Recent changes. Venizelos and Metaxas both introduced important 
changes: Venizelos worked to improve and extend educational 
facilities, Metaxas to curtail them. 

Venizelos, in 1928, tried to make real the reforms of 1911 that 
re-affirmed the compulsory nature of primary education, raised the 
school-leaving age from 10 to 12 years, and consequently increased 
the number of forms in demotic schools from four to six. He unified 
the system of education in old and new Greece by changing the 
system in the old provinces: the Hellenic schools were abolished 
and gymnasia with four-year courses changed into gymnasia with 
six years. Education during the first two years in the gymnasia 
replaced that given in the Hellenic schools and directly continued 
the instruction of the demotic schools. The liberal government, even 
during the period of severe economic crisis, did not reduce expendi- 
ture on education; in fact, with increasing population expenditure 
rose. 

Metaxas, however, when he came into power in 1936, curtailed 
the amount spent on education and made secondary and University 
education more costly and more difficult of entry. He increased 
secondary school fees and added two more classes to the gymnasium, 
so that pupils who intended to proceed to secondary education must 
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make the decision at 10 years old. The Leaving Certificate examina- 
tion was to be taken at 16 years of age and a University entrance 
examination two years later. 


THe ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


Education is largely subsidized, organized and controlled by the 
state. Private schools are permitted if they conform to the law, and 
Greek education owes much to the generous endowment of schools 
and colleges both by wealthy Greeks and by foreigners. Since 1929, 
foreigners have not been allowed to open primary schools: the ban 
was imposed to stop the appearance of more Catholic and Uniat 
schools. 

The Minister of Education and Religion is responsible for the 
evolution and direction of educational policy, for the administration 
of education within the law, and for the control of expenditure. He 
has also the power of veto, though no power of initiative, in respect 
to the appointment and dismissal of teachers in schools and Univer- 
sities. 

The Council of Education (Andtaton Ekpedhefttkén Simvoulion) 
has eighteen members: twelve of them must hold a degree in arts, 
two in mathematics, and two in physics. One member must be a 
teacher of physical training and one must represent the private 
schools. The Council appoints teachers after the nominations have 
been scrutinized by the Minister, controls promotions and transfers, 
and approves the text-books for use in schools. 

Local education is under the direction of a local committee com- 
_ posed of the nomadrkhis, the inspector of schools appointed to the 
nomos, a judge, a local secondary school teacher and a delegate from 
the primary school teachers of the nomos. ‘This committee had dis- 
ciplinary power and the right to propose the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers. Such proposals are sent to the Council of 
Education in Athens which transmits them to the Minister of Educa- 
tion for approval. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In 1937-8, there were 8,339 primary schools in Greece with 15,573 
teachers (8,854 men and 6,719 women) and 985,018 pupils (531,735 
boys and 453,283 girls). 
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The Primary or Demotic Schools 


As a rule, demotic schools have six forms requiring a normal 
attendance of six years; the smallest rural schools have at least four 
classes, even if all four are taught by one teacher. Instruction is given 
throughout the school in religion, reading, writing and arithmetic, 
but the curriculum may also include the study of Greek history 
and geography, elementary natural history, drawing, singing and 
gymnastics. 

Some 700 demotic schools have infant departments attached to 
them, but some kindergartens are independent. In 1938, there were 
743 infant schools with 38,338 pupils and 781 teachers: most of 
these schools are in the new provinces. 


Night Schools 


There are only sixty-one night schools in Greece concerned with 
primary education, of which eighteen belong to the state and forty- 
three to private authorities: all the state schools, with the exception 
of two in Athens, are in northern Greece and twenty-four of the 
private ones are in the capital. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The Gymnasia (yimndsion, pl. yimnasta) 

The gymnasia are entered by public examination, taken by pupils 
at the age of ro years, and they give a further six years’ training before 
the Leaving Certificate is taken, and two more years before the 
entrance examination to the University is taken. In 1937 there were 
304 gymnasia with 67,933 pupils. 

The curriculum of the gymnasia during the first two years con- 
tinues the general education on the same lines as in the primary 
schools, and begins instruction in ancient Greek, in mathematics, 
physics and hygiene. In the next four years there are, in theory, 
three parallel alternative courses: classical, practical (scientific) and 
commercial. The classical course is designed for pupils intending 
to go to the University and includes ancient Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics with trigonometry and cosmography. The scientific course, 
intended primarily for those proceeding to the Polytechnic, has less 
advanced ancient Greek and Latin, but more advanced mathematics, 
and adds lessons in geography, mechanical drawing, physics and 
sometimes chemistry. The pupils following the commercial course 
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study a little ancient Greek but no Latin, and are mainly instructed 
in mathematics, geography, elementary economics, political science 
and accountancy. Greek history is studied by all pupils throughout 
the school, and modern European history is taught in the last year. 
The semt-gymnasia are schools which offer only the first two years’ 
general course of the gymnasium; they are not considered wholly 
successful and many have been closed down, but in 1937 there 
were 161 schools with 5,618 pupils, mostly in small provincial towns. 


Special Schools 


Secondary schools for vocational training were attended in 1938 
by over 30,000 pupils. A Junior Technical School is attached to the 
Polytechnic of Athens and has four-year courses in surveying, 
engineering and mechanical drawing. A school for cheese makers 
with twenty pupils is at Ioannina, and a junior forestry school to 


- train forestry inspectors at Vitina. Thirty agricultural schools have 


been established in centres widely distributed throughout Greece, 
and much of the recent progress in agricultural methods is due to 
the training they give. They have about 100 pupils and fulfil a great 
need in a country where agricultural practices are still relatively 
primitive. here were 113 commercial and industrial schools with 
nearly 14,000 pupils in 1938, a number which reflects the interest 
of the Greeks in commerce and trade. Military schools prepare boys 
for careers in the army, navy and air force and others train candidates 
for administrative posts in the civil service. Religious seminaries 
educate boys for the priesthood and a few schools give training for 
entry into the social services. 


Private Schools 


Many children, especially girls, of the wealthier classes attend 
private schools, some founded by Greeks, others by foreign enter- 
prise. These schools are not bound by the state syllabus, but are 
visited by the state inspectors. In 1938, there were ninety private 
secondary schools in Greece with about 7,500 pupils; seventy-seven 
of the schools were in the només of Attiki-Voiotia. In Athens itself 
there are three famous schools for girls: the Volmerenge boarding 
school, a French school which was transferred to Athens from 
Navplion over a century ago; the High School founded in 1831 
by an American clergyman, Dr Hill; and the Arsakeion School, 
opened in 1836 and endowed by and named after the benefactor, 
Arsakes. This last school has branches at Patrai, Larisa and Keérkira. 
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These schools have done much for the secondary education of girls 
and the training of intending teachers. In 1927, a residential school 
for boys, modelled on the English public school tradition, was opened 
at Spétsai. It was endowed by a Greek merchant, and the experi- 
ment was encouraged by Venizelos who hoped that it would educate 
boys to take, in due course, high posts in the government service. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Teachers’ Training Schools 


There are separate training colleges for kindergarten, primary and 
secondary school teachers, and there are also schools for teachers of 
physical training, music and other specialist subjects. Some in- 
tending primary school teachers receive both their general education 
and their training at the same school, others take part of a gymnasium 
course first, but all must have the equivalent of three years’ instruc- 
tion in a gymnasium and two years in a training school (Dhidhas- 
kdleion). A kindergarten teacher must take a four-year course after 
the primary school stage. Not all secondary school teachers hold 
a University degree; some go directly after completing a full six-year 
course at a gymnasium and obtaining a Leaving Certificate to a 
teachers’ training course of two years’ duration; others qualify for 
the higher posts and take a three-years’ University course, followed 
by a one-year training course. 


Technical Colleges 


Higher education in technical and special subjects is well provided. 
There is an Agricultural College in Athens which gives a three-year 
course with nine months’ practical work; it has, in addition, an active 
research department. The School of Economics and Commerce, the 
Pandios School of Politics and the School of Fine Arts all have 
University status and give advanced courses of instruction. 

The National Polytechnic of Athens is an old foundation, originally 
established in 1836, but there have been breaks in its history. It was 
re-established in 1887 and again in 1914. It offers technical instruc- 
tion in a wide variety of subjects; the faculties of Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Industrial Chemistry, and Architecture | 
attract the most students. The Polytechnic has well-equipped labora- 
tories and workshops, and in the session 1937-8 there were forty- 
seven professors and lecturers and 521 students working there. 
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The Universities 


The Universities of Greece are modelled on the University systems 
of northern Germany and though in the early days many of the 
professors were foreigners, in recent years the great majority of 
University teachers have been Greek. 

The University of Athens was founded as a state University in 1837. 
When the Ionian islands were ceded to Greece in 1864, the ‘Ionian 
Academy’, founded by Lord Guildford in 1824 as a centre of Univer- 
sity education in the islands, was incorporated in the National 
University at Athens. A Greek merchant, Domboli, left funds in 
1854 to accumulate for fifty-seven years which were then to be used 
to endow a University in the memory of Capodistrias. In 1911, these 
funds matured and the University of Athens received them, quali- 
fying for the bequest by changing its name to the National and 
- Capodistrian University. ‘Technically, the University is divided into 
two, the National University receives a subsidy from the state, the 
Capodistrian University lives on the income from the Domboli 
bequest, but the two form a single academic whole, governed by a 
single Convocation. The Professors of each Faculty propose appoint- 
ments for vacant posts to the Minister of Education, who has the 
right of veto but no right of initiative. 

The University has fine buildings, a high standard of scholarship 
and five Faculties—Theology, Law, Medicine (including Pharmacy 
and Dentistry), Philosophy, Physical Science and Mathematics. In 
1938 there were 218 professors and lecturers and 5,748 students. 
The normal University course is four years, except in Medicine (six 
years), and Law and Medicine attract the greatest number of students; 
in 1937 out of 1,679 students leaving, 913 sat for the law degree 
‘and 309 for medical degrees. Students are drawn from all over 
Greece and also from Cyprus, the Dodecanese and Egypt. Formerly, 
Athens attracted students from other Balkan countries, but the 
establishment of national universities has changed this; the opening 
of a University at Rhodes will also, no doubt, decrease the numbers 
of students from the Dodecanese. 

The Umversity of Thessaloniki was founded by the state in 1925 
to meet the increasing needs of the country and especially those of 
the northern provinces. The University is administered by the 
Senate and the Economic (Rectorial) Council presided over by the 
Rector. The recommendations of these bodies are subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Education, who has the right of veto 
but not the right of initiative. 3 
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Work began the year after the formal foundation with the opening 
of the Faculty of Philosophy. The following year the Faculty of 
Science (made up of the Departments of Physics, Chemistry, Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics) and the Faculty of Law were opened. 
The School of Forestry has been transferred from Athens to Thessa- 
loniki and a Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry constituted ; recently, 
a Faculty of Veterinary Surgery has been added. A Chair of Balkan 
History was established in the Faculty of Philosophy, an excellent 
departure, as the study of Balkan problems in their historical setting 
is much needed. In 1937-8 there were seventy-six professors and 
lecturers and 1,582 students in the University. The students, largely 
drawn from the new provinces, would profit, it was felt, by the 
study of the applied sciences and local and modern aspects of history, 
law and literature. It was thought that the new University would 
gain by development along a line rather different from that of the 
capital. Thus, in Thessaloniki, the emphasis is on the more practical 
and technical aspects of the subjects. Attached to the University, 
yet administratively separate from it, there is a Meteorological and 
Climatological Institute founded in 1929, which is well placed to 
supplement the work carried out at the Royal Observatory in Athens. 


Foreign Colleges 


There are three foreign colleges offering facilities for higher 
education: 

L’ Institut Supérieur d’Etudes Frangaises was established in 1905, 
under the patronage of the French Archaeological School. It offers 
courses similar to those available in a French university, and it 
enjoys great prestige in Greece. France has a strong cultural in- 
fluence throughout the country and nearly all educated Greeks speak 
French. 

The Athens College for Boys is one of an important group of 
American colleges in the Near East. It was opened in 1925 with the 
ultimate object of giving courses supplementary to those of the 
University of Athens, particularly in mechanical sciences and en- 
gineering. 

The Institute of English Studies was established by the British 
Council in Athens in November 1938. It offered facilities to students 
of all ages and classes, and the syllabus ranged from beginners’ 
classes to a teachers’ training course. Of 4,000 students enrolled in 
1940, 800 were of school age and 762 were members of an Advanced 
Division. It was hoped in a short time to separate off the Advanced 
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Division as a School of Higher English Studies with some 1,000 
pupils doing work of University standard. 

Other institutes were opened in 1939 and 1940 at Thessaloniki, 
Kavalla, Kérkira, Sérres, Kalamai, Xanthi and Komotini, Patrai, and 
Samos. These institutes were very popular and, if continued, would 
certainly have exercised an important cultural influence in Greece. 
All the institutes were closed, with the schools, when the Italians 
invaded the country in 1941. 


THE GENERAL STANDARD OF EDUCATION 


Illiteracy in Greece is as yet common, which is not surprising in 
view of the difficulties which have faced Greek educationists. ‘The 
exact degree of illiteracy is difficult to determine; figures exist, 
official and unofficial, but it must be recognized that they are little 
‘more than controlled guesses. Remembering their inadequacy the 
study of them does, however, bring out clearly two facts, the steady 
improvement in Greek education in the twentieth century and the 
regional variation in standard. 

At the end of the nineteenth century it was said that less than half 
the population of Attiki could read and write, and that in most 
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Fig. 94. Illiteracy in Greece, 1920 and 1928 
Based on data from the Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, p. 57 (Athénes, 1933). 


The figures show the percentage of the population over 8 years of age which was 
illiterate in 1920 and 1928. 
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regions 99 °% of the women could neither read nor write. More 
recent figures show the fruits of the efforts made to encourage 
education. The 1928 census recorded 23-47% men and 57:97 % 
women, or 40-91 % of the total population, over 8 years of age as 
illiterate. There is a striking difference in the proportion of women 


compared with men who cannot read and write. The education of — 


girls lagged far behind that of boys; in the country women and girls 
do much of the manual labour in the fields, and in the towns girls 
of school age crowd the factories. Since 1890, women have been 
admitted to the University on the same terms as men. ‘The education 
of girls of all classes shows steady improvement, and in 1938, 45 % 
of the pupils in primary schools were girls and in secondary schools 
33 %. A decade earlier there were four times as many boys as girls 
in the primary schools, and in the secondary schools the proportion 
was even greater. 

The standard of education varies throughout Greece (Fig. 94). 
In 1920 and in 1928, the percentage of illiterates was highest in the 
provinces of Dhitiki Thraki, Makedhonia, Ipiros, Thessalia, and in 
Kriti, that is, in regions most recently added to the Greek state. It 
was lowest in Stered Ell4s and Evvoia, largely owing to the high 
standard of education in the capital and in Attiki generally. Com- 
paring the two maps for 1920 and 1928, the most striking fact is the 
great progress shown in Makedhonia and 'Thessalia, where illiteracy 
has decreased in less than a decade by more than 20 %. ‘These are 
the regions where, between the two dates, Turkish peasants were 
replaced by Greeks from Asia Minor and Turkish Thrace, and the 
change indicates the better standard of education of the immigrant 
Greeks compared with the emigrant Turks. It may be that the same 
contrast in standards between Turks and Greeks accounts for the 
fact that in Dhitiki Thraki, where the Turks were exempted from 


compulsory emigration and therefore where few immigrant Greeks 7 


settled (few Turkish farms being left vacant), the percentage of 
illiteracy (over 60 %) in 1920 was the same as in 1928. This is the 
only region in Greece which showed no progress. 

It is for the most part old people who cannot read and write and 


as these die and the younger generation, for whom education has — 


been compulsory in fact and not merely in name, grows up, illiteracy 
is decreasing. It is judged that the average figure to-day may be 
nearer 30 than 40 %, with a still lower average among men. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES AND LIBRARIES 


‘There is a wide interest, not confined to academic circles, in archaeo- 
logy, literature, history and science, and Athens has famous museums, 
good libraries, important scientific institutes and flourishing learned 
societies. 

There are two Greek Archaeological Societies, and the Greeks 
have accomplished a great deal of work on both Classical and Byzan- 
tine sites. ‘hey have also allowed foreigners to establish archaeo- 
logical schools and granted them permits to excavate. ‘There are 
German, French, British, American and Italian Schools of Archaeo- 
logy in Athens, all of them with important excavations to their credit. 
Many of their finds are to be found in the museums of Athens 

(see p. 425). 

- ‘The Parnassos, founded in 1865, is the oldest literary society; 
it not only organizes lectures and discussions, but runs night schools 
for poor children, especially for the little boot-blacks. There is also 
a Byzantine Society, a Geographical Society, a Historical and Ethno- 
logical Society, and a Society for the Study of Political and Social 
Problems. An Academy, modelled on the French Academy, was 
founded in 1926. The Academy holds meetings and publishes the 
work of its members: in 1937 there were fifty-two Greek members, 
eighteen foreign associates and twenty-seven corresponding members. 

The Royal Observatory of Athens was founded in 1843, and has 
Astronomical, Meteorological and Seismological Departments. ‘The 
Geological Service of Greece was founded in 1919; geological surveys 
have been begun and some maps are published. The Geological 
Museum and the Zoological Museum are closely associated with the 

‘teaching departments of the University, but are also open to the 
public. L’Institute Pasteur Hellénique, also founded in 1919 and 
modelled on the French original, is doing good work. 

Athens is also rich in libraries. ‘The National Library, which in- 
cludes the Public and the University Library, has been built up 
from several famous collections, some of them begun before the 
War of Independence; it contains over 400,000 volumes. ‘The Library 
of the Chamber of Deputies was founded in 1844, but was burnt 
out in 1859 and rebuilt in 1875; it has 540,000 volumes and possesses 
perhaps the best collection of foreign works and a unique collection 
of newspaper files. The Schools of Archaeology possess good specialist 
libraries; the Finlay Library of the British School and the Gennedeion 
Library of the American School are especially rich in treasures. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. There is no up-to-date and comprehensive account in English of Greek - ; 


education, and much of the information in this chapter is based on official sources. 
Three books may serve, however, to give a picture of the development of the 
educational system: (a) Ch. André, Etude sur l’enseignement primaire en Gréce 
(Athinai, 1905); (6) 'T. Haralambides, Die Sculpolitik Griechenlands, 1821-1935 
(Berlin, 1935); (c) G. M. Wilcox, Education in Greece (New York, 1933). 


2. Many general books on Greece include a short discussion of Greek schools 
and Universities. Of these, the most valuable are: 


(a) P. F. Martin, Greece in the Twentieth Century (London, 1913). 

(b) E. G. Mears, Greece Today (Stanford University Press, California, 1929). 
(c) W. Miller, Greek Life in Town and Country (London, 1905). 

(d) W. Miller, Greece (London, 1928). 


The Near East Year Book, 1931-2, edited by H. T. Montagu Bell (London, 
1931) and Peace Handbooks: vol. 11, The Balkan States, part 1, no. 18, ‘Greece 
with the Cyclades and Northern Sporades’ , Foreign Office (Londen, 1920) also 
make short references to education in Greece. 


3. ‘Two useful papers are to be found in the Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers’ College, Columbia University for 1926 and 1937 
(New York, annual). Another valuable paper is J. Gennadius, ‘A sketch of the 
history of education in Greece’, in World Federation of Education Associations 
Conference (Edinburgh, 1925). 


4. Detailed statistical information is given in the Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce 
(Athénes, annual). 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEKS 


"THE CLASSICAL GREEKS 


The coastlands and the islands of the Aegean were inhabited in pre- 
classical times by a relatively short dark people, with long narrow 
heads, usually regarded as ‘Mediterranean’ in type. It was these 
people who developed the Minoan civilization, based on Crete, 
between about 3000 and 1100B.c. The mountain interior of the 
Balkans at this time seems to have been inhabited by tall broad-headed 
Illyrian peoples, who from early times may have mingled and inter- 
married with the ‘Mediterranean’ peoples of the coastlands of Greece. 

Around about 2000 B.c., the Aegean world was invaded by the 
Achaeans whose origin is disputed. Some say they came from the 
steppes north of the Black Sea; others that they were the descendants 
of Illyrian peoples who had already been filtering southwards from 
the mountainous interior of the Balkans. In any case, they appear 
to have been tall and blond and more broad-headed than the 
‘Mediterraneans’. 

From about 1600 B.c. onwards, they developed the Mycenaean 
civilization under the cultural stimulus of the Minoans. The Achaeans 
were followed, about the year 1100 B.c., by the Dorians from the 
north. These tall, blond, broad-headed people pushed south into the 
Peloponnese, where a Doric tongue, Tzakonian, can still be heard 
(see p. 322). 

The Greeks of classical times were therefore descended from a 
fusion of two groups of peoples—long-headed ‘Mediterraneans’ and 
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broad-headed newcomers from the north, but it is impossible to 
assess the relative proportions of these two groups. In any case, it 
is clear that considerable displacements of population must have taken 
place when the Achaeans and the Dorians came southward, and there 
has been much controversy about these matters. 

Throughout classical times, the Greek lands received no new 
elements into their population. Indeed, the reverse occurred, for 
Greeks spread outward from the Aegean, and colonized far and wide 
in the Mediterranean and Black Seas (Fig. 72). Nor did the Roman 
period, in all probability, see much change in the composition of the 
Greek people, although a large number of slaves were imported from 
non-Greek lands. The Roman soldiers, merchants and civil servants 
settled mainly in the towns, and were not very numerous relative to 
the rest of the population. The Roman occupation, however, be- 
queathed one non-Greek element (the Vlachs) to the population of 
Greece and other Balkan lands (see p. 360 and Fig. 103). 

The Barbarian invasions, that played so great a part in the break-up 
of the western provinces of the Roman empire, likewise did not much 
affect the population of the Greek lands. It is true that the Goths 
crossed the Danube, and raided into Greece after A.D. 250, and then 
again came on a larger scale after 378. But on the first occasion they 
withdrew; and, the second time, after spending some years in the 
peninsula, the Gothic horde marched north-westwards to Illyria and 
so to the west. The Greek people in the fifth century A.D. were, 
racially speaking, substantially what iaaee) had been in the fifth 
century B.C. 


THE SLAV IMMIGRATION 


From the sixth to the eighth centuries, the racial composition of the 
mainland Greeks underwent some change. To the north, the Slav 
peoples were expanding in all directions from their homeland around 
the Pripet marshes, and this widespread movement had great effect 
upon the population of the Balkan lands (see p. 157). Crossing the 
Danube, the Slavs, in conjunction with the Avars, began to raid 
Greek territory, and towards the end of the sixth century their raiding 
began to pass into settlement. Raiding and settlement continued 
throughout the seventh century; and, in the following century, after 
the plague which desolated Greece in 746, Slav settlement became 
particularly widespread, so much so that the interior of the Greek 
peninsula was known as Sclavinia (Fig. 77). 
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There has been much dispute about the Slav element in Greece, 
and the controversy entered an acute stage when, in 1830, the German 
scholar J. P. Fallermayer, in his History of the Morea during the 
Middle Ages, declared that the Slav and Albanian (see below) im- 
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Fig. 95. Slavonic elements in the place-names of central and 
southern Greece 


Based on J. Haliczer, ‘The Distribution of Place-Names’, Geography, vol. xx11, 
p. 202 (London, 1937). 


The names are those of the ‘Carte de la Gréce, 1:200,000’ (Paris, 1852). Haliczer 
says: ‘From the 1:200,000 map one gathers 228 Slavonic names in Peloponnesus 
and 128 in Middle Greece, apart from 22 mountain names and 14 river names’ 
(p. 201). Many of these have since been replaced by others in accordance with 
Greek policy (see p. 446). _ 


migrations into Greece had been so considerable that the modern 
inhabitants had ‘not a single drop of Greek blood in their veins’. 
The controversy roused the diplomatic as well as the learned world, 
for many philhellenes, who were interested in the struggle for Greek 
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independence, had laid great stress upon the illustrious ancestry of - 


the Greeks. Since that time, the ideas of Fallermayer have been 
discussed at length, and, although they have been largely discredited, 
the fact remains that the Slavs must have made a considerable 
contribution to the peopling of Greece, as indeed can be seen from 
the numerous Slav place-names of the Greek mainland (Fig. 95). 
Apart from place-names, the only traces of the Slav immigration are 
a few customs and Slavonic types, seen mostly in the Peloponnisos. 
But, of course, it is quite impossible to assess, in any statistical 
manner, the relative importance of classical and Slav elements in the 
modern Greek population. Whatever the racial position may have 
been, the Slavs, with the exception of those of Mani in the southern 
extremity of the Pelopdnnisos, seem to have been easily assimilated 
linguistically and culturally by the Greeks. 


THe FRANKISH AND TURKISH PERIODS 


The ‘Franks’ was a general term given to the crusaders and other 
westerners who partitioned the Byzantine empire in 1204, and whose 
states survived in Greece until the fifteenth century. But this medley 
of Italians and Frenchmen, Catalans and Navarrese, Germans and 
Flemings, never came in sufficient numbers to modify the population 


to any considerable extent. They remained, for the most part, a . 


series of garrisons in a foreign land, and this was true even of the 
long-drawn-out Venetian occupation of parts of Greece. ‘The Turkish 
occupation from the fifteenth century onwards likewise contributed 
no appreciable ingredient to the mass of the population. Negatively, 
however, the levy of tribute children and the contemporary emigration 
from Greece must have meant a considerable drain upon the Christian 
population. The bulk of the modern population of Greece is therefore 
descended from that of classical times, but has been appreciably 
modified, though to what extent it is impossible to say, by the Slav 
immigrations of the early Middle Ages. Many of the Albanians who 
settled in Greece during the Frankish and Turkish periods have also 
been assimilated into the Greek population (see p. 362). 

But while the main body of the Greek people seems to have 
remained substantially unaltered since the end of the eighth century, 
local non-Greek elements have appeared, and these still form 
minorities within the present-day frontiers of Greece. Judged on a 
linguistic basis the main groups are Turks, Macedo-Slavs, Spanish 
Jews, Armenians, Vlachs, Albanians and Bulgars (see Chap. xt). 
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THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREEKS 


The modern Greeks, as one would expect from the history of the 
settlement of the region, conform to no one uniform physical type. 
Some have broad heads and some have narrow; some are tall and some 
are short; and though most Greeks are brunet in colouring, blue-eyed 
and even fair-headed individuals are to be seen. 

The population seems to be on the average slightly built and of 
medium stature, perhaps a little above the European mean. ‘The 
mountaineers of north-west Greece are taller than the southern 
Greeks, and in districts where the Albanian stock is dominant the 
people, especially the men, are markedly tall. 

An examination of the head form indicates the heterogeneous racial 
character of the Greek. According to one authority 49% of a 
sample of the population examined were broad-headed and 34% long 
and narrow-headed. The variation of head form shows some regional 
differentiation; long narrow heads are most numerous in the 
Peloponnisos, Attiki and Thessalia, while in [piros, in Arkanania, 
especially in the Akheldés valley, and in the Ionian islands, broad 
and high heads are usual. In southern Evvoia and in Korinthia, 
where considerable Albanian immigration is recent, many people are 
broad-headed. 

The Greek face is oval, rather narrow with a high forehead in 
most individuals, though round-faced types, reminiscent of the Slav 
population of the northern Balkans, occur. The nose is usually straight 
in profile with a narrow, high bridge, but some Greeks have aquiline 
noses, and a few decidedly turned up noses like the Slavs. In fact, 
again in face and nose form, an intermixture of types is clearly seen. 

The majority of modern Greeks are decidedly brunet; their skin 
is sallow, their hair dark brown or black, and their eyes brown. But 
fairer types do occur, and blue or grey eyes are frequent especially 
in regions in which there is a strong Albanian element. Blue eyes 
with dark hair is a not uncommon combination even in eastern 
Greece and the islands. Fair-haired individuals are rare, one authority 
puts them as low as 1°5 °%, though another estimates them as 10% of 
the population. The Vlachs often have whiter skins than their 
neighbours, high compléxions, and their hair is sometimes quite fair. 
This characteristic fairness differentiates dominant Vlach com- 
munities from the majority of Greeks in Thessalia, while their 
medium stature and slight build contrasts with the bigger physique 
of the peasants of [piros. 
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In general perhaps it may be said that the smaller, darker, 
and long-headed Greeks are more often seen in eastern Greece, in 
Thessalia, Voiotia, Attiki and the Pelopénnisos, while taller, fairer, 
broader-headed types are found in western Greece, but there are 
many exceptions to this statement. ‘The physical types approximating 


most nearly to the ideal of Greek sculpture may perhaps be seen most . 


often in Arkadhia and the islands. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


The Greek language is spoken by about 93°% of the inhabitants of 
the country (see p. 349). It has been developing slowly for nearly 
three thousand years, and it provides an unbroken link between 
Ancient Greece and the Greece of to-day. The main stages in the 
growth of the modern language from classical Greek are shown in a 
tabular form below. Despite the complicated history of the Greek 
language, Homer is far more intelligible to the modern Greek than 
Chaucer is to an Englishman. 


Indo-European 
bees 


| | | | (Classical Dialects) 
Western Group Arcado-Cyprian ia Aeolic 


Koiné 
Spoken Written 
| 
Demotic Modern Dialects Katharévousa 


To-day, the modern Greek has a choice of three versions of his 
own language. These are (a) the spoken tongue ready at hand in the 
dialects which are the natural descendants of the spoken language 
of Hellenistic times; (5) the refined and unified language of literature 
and cultivated speech—this is the demotic, and it is founded on the 
first; and (c) the purist, katharévousa, the language of officialdom and 
the Church. There is no conflict between the first two; the one 
supplements the other and both are inevitably dependent on each 
other. ‘The conflict exists between these two and katharévousa, and 
it is this conflict which accounts for the so-called ‘bilingual’ problem 
of Greece. This problem has been the source of considerable 
bitterness and strife. 
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CLASSICAL GREEK 

Origins 

Greek belongs to the Indo-European family of languages, a family 
which includes Sanskrit, Italic, Germanic, Celtic, Balto-Slavonic and 
Indo-Iranian among its members. In many ways, Greek is the most 
outstanding representative of the parent language. For example, it 
has preserved in a remarkable manner the vowel qualities, the verbal 
system and the accentuation of the original stock. This is why Greek 
is of such great importance to the comparative philologist. Again, 
in its unbroken literary development from the eighth century B.c. to 
the present day the Greek language shows a unity which is un- 
paralleled by any other Indo-European language. 

It is generally assumed that Greek became detached from Indo- 
. European during the third millennium B.c., and that about 2000 B.c. 
its speakers, who were then settled around the region of the upper 
Struma (Strimon), began their successive invasions of the country 
that is now Greece (see p. 130). The first invaders to move south- 
wards found a diversity of peoples already in possession of the 
country. The impact of their several languages left its mark in the 
number of non-Indo-European words which are found in the early 
Greek vocabulary; these words are doubtless stray fragments of the 
group of languages spoken in the Aegean before the first Greek 
migrations. ‘Thus, there are place-names like Korinthos, Imittos, 
Likavités, Knossés and Parnassés; names of many deities, such as 
Athdana (Athéna), Arés, Artémis and Apdéllon; common words like 
labtrinthos (labyrinth), kipdrissos (cypress) and pirgos (citadel or 
rampart). These forms have an origin which is not Indo-European, 
-but the number of such words is considerably less than was at one 
time estimated. 


The Classical Dialects 


Up to the fourth century B.c. there was no standard or common 
language in Greece. On the contrary, the successive waves of 
migration, geographical factors, varieties of religious customs and 
beliefs, and later, political divisions had all helped to produce a wide 
range of local differentiations in speech. These were to be found in 
every island and plain and city-state. It is difficult to trace the exact 
relationship between each of these dialects, for dialect frontiers 
seldom remain fixed. On the strength of documentary evidence, 
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however, which goes back to inscriptions of the eighth century B.C., 
four main groups of dialects may be classified (Fig. 96). 'These were: 


(1) Aeolic or Central, spoken in Aeolis, Lesbos, Boeotia and 
Thessaly. 
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Fig. 96. Classical dialects 
Based on C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects, Plate V (New York, 1928). 


The classical dialects contained many local variations, but they never showed any 
tendency to develop into separate languages. Of the four, the Western group was 
the most distinct, and the map suggests that, in relation to it, the other three loosely 
formed an eastern group. The dialects lost their individual identities in the Hellenistic 
period and were replaced by the Koiné or common Attic dialect which had become 
dominant with the growth of the political and social influence of Athens (see p. 133). 


(1) The Western Group: (a) Doric, including the speech of 
Messenia, Argolis, Laconia, Crete and the various Doric colonies. 
(5) The dialects of Achaia and Elis. (c) North-western Greek spoken 
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in Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, Locris, Phocis and Phthiotis and in 
the islands of Cephalonia and Zante. 


(iii) Arcado-Cyprian, spoken in Arcadia, Cyprus and probably 
Pamphylia. 


(iv) Aftic-Ionic, spoken in Attica, Euboea, Chalcidice, Ionia, the 
Cyclades and the colonies of Chalcis in Italy and Sicily. 


Each of these dialects, except Arcado-Cyprian, in time attained a 
degree of literary eminence. There were many similarities among them 
but they remained essentially separate, and it was Attic that sub- 
sequently became the standard for all prose literature. 


The Development of the Koiné 


In the fourth century B.c. the classical dialects gradually lost their 
individual significance. After the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
the commercial and intellectual centres of Greek life were moving 
eastwards, where old-established Greek cities were still flourishing 
and where new cities were being founded. An ever-increasing number 
of Greek speakers began to appear in the non-Greek cities, and 
Greek culture quickly attained a dominating influence in the Levant: 
its position was not unlike that of French in the same area in modern 
times. As this influence became more widespread, it led to a super- 
ficial standardization which demanded, among other things, a 
standardized form of the Greek language to serve as a general 
instrument of communication. A synthesis of the major dialects 
might have produced this standard language, but the political, 
commercial and cultural supremacy of Athens emphasized the claims 
of the Attic dialect. In its literary forms, this dialect had been used 
by Aeschylus and Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, Plato and 
Aristotle. It was now to become, in its spoken form and with several 
modifications, the language of the whole Greek world, and it was to 
- flourish from the days of Alexander the Great to those of Justinian, 
that is, from the fourth century B.c. to the sixth century when the 
first signs of modern Greek began to appear. 

Spoken Attic underwent many changes as it became a cosmopolitan 
language. Its structure, its vocabulary and indeed its pronunciation 
were affected by Ionic and Doric elements as well as by Macedonian 
and non-Greek forms from the East. A great number of people 
learnt it as a foreign language, and each foreign speaker doubtless 
contributed his share towards change and simplification. 
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The name koiné didlektos or ‘common’ Greek was given to the 
language as it emerged from these various changes. It continued to 
depart further and further from classical Attic, and it was for a long 

time far from uniform in all its usages among the various levels of 

society and from region to region. The oiné was rather slow in 
becoming the language of literature. Some writers consciously 
adhered as closely as possible to the traditional models of the classical 
period, and avoided the vulgarisms of ordinary speech. These writers 
were the ‘Atticists’, and among them were Fathers of the early 
Christian Church like Clement of Alexandria. The early Christian 
apologists had received a rhetorical training, and they thought that 
the new religion could best be defended against contemporary 
philosophy by employing the traditional literary idiom (a combination 
of written kommeé and Attic), which has remained the official language 
of the Greek Church to the present day (see p. 324). 

The most important written sources of early koiné, apart from 
private letters, reports and financial documents preserved in papyri, 
are the histories of Polybius and Diodorus, written in the second and 
first centuries B.C. respectively, the philosophical treatises of Epictetus, 
written in the first century a.D. and the New Testament and the 
Septuagint. 

The development of koiné followed lines of simplification and 
regularization. Refinement and elegance were doubtless lost, but 
there were compensatory gains in directness and simplicity. The 
disappearance of the fixed quantities of vowels and syllables which 
had begun as early as the fifth century B.c. became complete; pitch 
accent was replaced by stress accent, and the rhythm of the language 
was transformed. Yet, although vowel quantities were levelled and 
although the main accent became one of intensity rather than of 
tone, the position of the accent and the syllabic length of words did 
not radically change. 

The written form of this common language also had its variations, 
many of which were stylistic. But its later position as the language 
of government and education helped to maintain a useful balance 
between fixation and evolution throughout the area where the Greek 
language prevailed. It came to be widely adopted for works of 
science and philosophy. The Romans recognized its value for 
administrative purposes and no attempt was made to displace it by 
Latin. Some Latin idioms and several Latin words were borrowed 
into the language, but the reciprocal borrowing from Greek into 
Latin was more considerable. It is significant, however, that the 
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koiné itself was not adopted as the official language of Christianity in 
the East as was Latin in the West. Thus the books of the New 
Testament, originally written in koiné, were at an early date trans- 
lated into various languages. By the close of the Roman period the 
written language was in fact confined to Greek-speaking regions; 
these were mostly maritime and there was almost no penetration 
inland. , 

Though restricted, this written koiné survived the inroads of Islam 
and continued to be used by Byzantine prose writers to the fifteenth 
century. It was losing, however, its organic contact with the spoken 
koiné. It was no longer a kozné in the real sense, for it was probably 
unintelligible to the average person. 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN GREEK 


The Growth of the Demotic Language 


The spoken koimé, being a living speech, naturally varied from 
place to place and from one social stratum to another. Although a 
form of speech not greatly differing from the written standard may 
have been affected among the educated, a gap was growing between 
the written and spoken forms of the common dialect. This gap can 
be seen, for example, in the series of glossaries written during the 
third and fourth centuries a.D. giving the spoken equivalents of 
Atticized words and phrases. The spoken language, however, 
gradually crept into some literary forms and there arose a new body 
of literature belonging exclusively to the demotic language. 

The earliest example of this gradual but ever-increasing process of 
demoticizing the written kozné is the ‘Chronicle of Malalas’, compiled 
as early as the sixth century of our era. Somewhat later there came 
the legends of the saints, then the chronicle of ‘Theophanes and the 
romance of ‘Barlaam and Josaphat’, both earlier than the tenth 
century. These works contain much that was ‘ancient and modern ’— 
linguistic barbarisms arising out of the mixture of koimé and popular 
forms. 

Between the tenth and sixteenth centuries, the popular language 
developed a resilient vigour which is displayed in its literature. 
The works of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus and the 
collection of short poems called ‘Digenis Akritas’ belong to the tenth 
century. Everything which was intended to be circulated among the 
larger part of the public was written in the popular language—ofhcial 
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Byzantine deeds, popular chronicles and regulations to govern 
domestic economy. On a higher literary plane, although not entirely 
free of koiné traces, there was the ‘Chronicle of the Morea’, written 
in the late thirteenth century and giving a metrical account of the 
Frankish conquest of the Peloponnese (see p. 175). Above all, there 
were the ballads and folk-songs, which, though ageless in their 
themes, and though drawn from the common treasury of the Greek 
people, took their first literary shape in the popular language as 
late as the thirteenth century. It should be remembered that in 
Greece, as in many other countries, ballad literature was preserved 
by oral tradition. In Crete, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, under Venetian rule, there was a further advance in the 
development of the popular language when native poetry and drama 
were given expression in an idiom of supple richness and crystal 
purity. An example of this is the epic ‘Erotokritos and Arethousa’ 
by Vitzenzos Kornaros of Sitia. A version of the Pentateuch in 
‘vulgar Greek’, printed in Hebrew characters, had already been 
published at Constantinople in 1547 when the New ‘Testament was 
translated into the popular tongue by Maximos, a monk of Gallipoli, 
and printed at Geneva in 1638. The attempt to circulate copies from 
Constantinople unfortunately ended in disaster. 


The Creation of ‘Katharévousa’ 


The gap between the written koiné and the popular or demotic 
language had reached its widest span by the eighteenth century. It 
was then that an attempt was made to bridge the gap by Adamantios 
Korais (1749-1833), a native of Chios. Korais, one of the greatest 
of Greek scholars, had been influenced by the doctrines of the 
French Revolution (see p. 194). He devoted himself to the cause of 
Greek independence and searched for a medium that would at once 
reveal the continuity of the Greek of his day with that of Ancient 
Greece and also express the idea of political unity for which he was 
striving. An admirer of ancient Greek and wholeheartedly in sym- 
pathy with what was its modern development, Korais endeavoured 
to make the best of both the learned and colloquial worlds. He tried 
to effect a compromise and produced an amalgam of strange in- 
gredients: Attic, Byzantine and modern elements were mixed and 
given a markedly French colour. An artificial Greek was thus 
manufactured; the political and literary influence of Korais was later 
to give it dignity and authority. 

When Greece recovered its independence in 1832, the need was 
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at once felt for a language which could be employed both for the 
transaction of government business and as an aid to the assimilation 
of modern cultural influences by the regenerated nation. The com- 
_promise language of Korais was ready at hand and it possessed several 
expedient advantages. ‘hus there came into being katharévousa, the 
official language of modern Greece. It is essentially an artificial 
language, just as many other written languages are artificial com- 
promises. Katharévousa has suffered, however, from the effects of 
pseudo-learning and from grave misconceptions of the ideal of 
linguistic purity. By the middle of the nineteenth century, the mild 
and well meant compromise of Korais had developed into an efficient 
but uncompromizing machinery of government. Since then, the 
katharévousa has held sway over public offices and printing presses, 
over the army and the law courts, over the secondary schools and the 
universities. 

The katharévousa is not a completely uniform language; it has 
several varieties, differing not in principle but in the degree of 
elimination of foreign words and the substitution of ancient words. 
Yet seldom are any of these varieties actually spoken in their entirety, 
although the written katharévousa shows its influence on public and 
formal speeches. 


The Demotic Renascence 


‘Towards the beginning of the nineteenth century the Greek folk- 
songs had been collected and a study of their language showed that 
‘below the dead literary language and across the dialectal divisions’ 
a common poetical language, pulsating with life, had unobtrusively 
been evolving for many centuries. ‘The task of collecting folk-songs 
was in Greece, as elsewhere, the first sign of a quickened con- 
sciousness of the vital power of the vernacular. A new ‘school’ arose, 
consisting mainly of poets at the outset, to uphold the claims of the 
popular language. It should not be forgotten, of course, that although 
they went along diverging linguistic paths, both Korais and these 
-demotic writers had been stimulated by the same patriotism (see 
'p. 194). It was in the Ionian islands, which were not annexed to 
Greece until 1864, that the demotic renascence began. There, 
Solomos (1789-1856), a Zakinthian nobleman, wrote eloquently in 
defence of the popular language and handled it with exquisite skill 
in his poems. He was followed by Valaoritis (1824-57) who borrowed 
prodigally from the vocabulary of the ballads and folk-songs, and sang 
of Greek independence in the same way as the ballads had extolled 
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klephtic heroism (see p. 189). The number of books written in demotic 
has steadily increased. It was soon discovered that the demotic could 
be used to express all the complexities of modern life and it became 
a medium of prose. Ioannis Psicharis (1854-1929) was the vigorous 
leader of the demotic supporters, and his greatness lies not so much 
‘n his own written works as in those of the men he inspired. 


The Modern Dialects 


The spoken koiné of Hellenistic times had its local variations. Out 
of these variations there developed dialects. The process continued 
throughout the Byzantine period, but the unity of the Byzantine 
empire prevented the dialects from breaking up into separate 
languages as in the case of Latin, whose dialect variations have 
become the Romance languages of to-day. With the fall of the empire, 
however, the differences in the spoken hoiné were accentuated, and 
‘t is around later modifications of those dialects that modern Greek 
revolves. 

The dialects of to-day are not, of course, directly derived from the 
classical dialects which began to disintegrate in the fourth century B.C. 
(see p. 317); they are local derivations from the colloquial hellenistic 
koiné. But there is one striking exception; this is the Tzakonian 
dialect which is found to the north-west of Leonidhion in south- 
eastern Arkadhia. This dialect, preserved within a small maritime 
area, retains marked proofs of its origin from the ancient Doric. 

Although the position of the dialects has been constantly under- 
mined since the introduction of katharévousa, they still show slight 


variations in pronunciation, construction and vocabulary. Nearly 
every district has words which are peculiar to itself. Thus islands like — 


Skiros have a considerable number of words which are not easily 
intelligible elsewhere. In the Peloponnisos, too, the Maniates, who 
live along the south-eastern shore of the Gulf of Messinia between 
the Tatyetos mountains and the sea, speak a dialect of marked 
peculiarities. : 

It will be difficult to show the exact distribution of dialect areas 
until the results of various linguistic surveys have been finally 
correlated. A tentative attempt has been made to divide them into 


eastern and western groups, with the line of 24 degrees longitude — 
marking the approximate division. Thus the dialects of Asia Minor, ~ 


Cyprus, the Dodecanese, Khios, Naxos, Kriti and some of the 


Kikladhes form the eastern group. It would be dangerous, however, — 
to exaggerate the strength of the regional variations in speech and to 
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attempt too rigid a demarcation of dialect boundaries. Differences in 
pronunciation and idiom, though more noticeable in some areas than 
others, are often slight. As a result, modern Greek has not those 
marked variations which are found, for example, in France between 
standard French and the patois. 


Loan-words 


There is a varying proportion of loan-words in the Greek dialects 
of to-day. Turkish words were once common enough in most of 
them, but they have nearly all disappeared, although hybrid forms 
hold on tenaciously in those areas which were the last to be united 
to Greece—in Makedhonia, Thessalia and Ipiros. In the Ionian 
islands the long Italian connexion has left a legacy of Italian words. 
The dialect of Kriti also has Italian borrowings in addition to traces 
of Arabic influence. The patois of the cosmopolitan Greeks of Athinai 
is now almost a distinct dialect, deeply affected by words and idioms 
from French and English. 

It is rather surprising, however, that the demotic language, after 
the unbroken series of cultural fusions, infiltrations and dominations 
which has accompanied its development, does not show a more 
formidable word-list of borrowings. Latin words, though relatively 
few, are the most numerous; they are terms from military life, legal 
and administrative terms and the names of weights and measures. 
Italian words come next in point of time and frequency; they deal 
mainly with maritime features and most of them are derived from 
the medieval portolani, or books of navigation, which were the 
standard guide-books for mariners. Traces of Slav and Albanian 
are now scanty apart from place-name forms (Fig. 95). Most 
remarkable of all, only a few ordinary words remain to testify to the 
long years of Turkish domination. All the Turkish administrative 
terms which found their way into Greek have disappeared, while the 
influence of Greek still persists in Turkey, if only in the name of 
Istanbul itself. Turkish names of physical features still linger, 
especially the names of small rivers and hills; but although they are 
being slowly and systematically removed from Greek official maps it 
is not easy to state to what extent they are disappearing from native 
speech. More recently, terms of elegance and refinement have come 


_ from French, and terms of sport and recreation have been borrowed 
_ from English. The tendency of the modern language, however, is to 
_ make expedient and temporary borrowings from other languages, 


and to eliminate them when native synonyms have been found; they 
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are usually taken from the storehouse of the ancient language. In this 
way some portion of the Greek vocabulary is constantly emerging 
from the melting pot, and it is thus that the demotic language con- 
tinually enriches itself. 


Tue PRESENT LINGUISTIC POSITION 


The constitutions of rg11 and 1927 expressly forbade the translation 
of the New Testament into demotic Greek without the consent of 
the Orthodox Church and the Patriarch of Constantinople. Again, it 
was not until 1927 that the demotic was officially allowed to be taught 
in elementary schools, and then, at the fifth year, from three to four 
hours per week had to be devoted to the study of katharévousa. The 
demotic is not officially allowed in the gymnasia. Opposition to the 
recognition of the popular language has varied in strength in different 
governments; in general, it has been opposed by the conservatives 
and upheld by the more progressive parties. 

The greatest living Greek writer, Costis Palamas, writes both 
poetry and prose in the popular language. The demotic is indeed 
becoming the medium for all kinds of imaginative and creative 
literature, and it is gradually finding its way into learned journals. 
Again, there are compromisers among the supporters of katharévousa: 
these are the moderates, whose style is a compromise between the 
popular and purist forms. Among them the varieties of the katharé- 
vousa differ from writer to writer. 

The slow ascendancy of the popular language has not been without 
hard struggle, and it is not by any means a complete ascendancy. On 
both sides there is naturally a genuine enthusiasm for the Greek 
language. By the extreme purists, classical Greek (i.e. Attic) is held 
with something of the veneration with which the Quoran is held by 
Moslems, and they regard demotic Greek as a rather degraded form, 
little better than a patois and inadmissible in standard literature. ‘The 
purists have had distinguished scholars on their side, and the 
literature written in katharévousa is not without its worthy repre- 
sentatives. To the supporters of the popular language, however, the 
demotic is the only living form of Greek; it is not chaotic but in the 
true line of organic development from the koiné. Its natural simplicity 
and the ease with which it can be learnt and used, it is argued, are in 
themselves powerful reasons for its general adoption. 


The language problem in Greece remains unsolved, but an in- — 


creasing number of the supporters of katharévousa are slowly being — 
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converted to the cause of the demotic tongue. The question is nothing 
new in Greek history; it is an exaggerated dualism which in a smaller 
degree is common to the majority of languages. Thus, the classical 
literature of Greece was written in a form which could not have been 
understood by the uneducated classes, and for centuries the language 
of the greatest writers was far removed from the speech of the lower 
classes. ‘The conflict in Greece between the purist and the popular 
language has therefore been a perpetual one. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE OUTSIDE GREECE 


It was estimated in 1939 that there were about 1,675,000 Greek 
speakers outside Greece. Excluding the speakers of Greek in Turkey, 
and those in western Europe and the U.S.A., the outliers of Greek 
- speech may be divided into two broad groups. To the first belong 
Cyprus, the Dodecanese and southern Albania, regions which have 
preserved strong cultural links- with Greece, and where, in recent 
years, there has developed a ‘national consciousness’ with marked 
political aspirations. The second group consists of outliers whose 
significance is mainly historical and linguistic and which have now 
no political and little cultural contact with Greece; these outliers are 
to be found in Soviet Russia, in Italy and in Corsica. 


Cyprus 


Greek has been the predominant language in Cyprus since the 
fourteenth century B.c. when the island was colonized by Greeks from 
the mainland. Throughout its history Cyprus has maintained its 
close ties of language, religion and sentiment with Greece (see p. 221). 
In 1931, out of a population of about 350,000, there were 280,000 
Greek speakers. Although English is the official language, Greek is 
recognized for administrative and legal purposes, and the katharé- 
vousa is taught in the schools. The dialect of Cyprus contains a strong 
admixture of French, Italian and ‘Turkish words, all testifying to the 
successive occupations of the island. Since the thirteenth century 
there has been a strong literary tradition in the island. ‘To-day there 
is a flourishing school of local poets, notably Lipertis and Palaisis, 
using the dialect for literary purposes. 


The Dodecanese 


With the exception of some Italians, a small colony of Jews in 
Rhéddhos (Rhodes) and a few Turks in Rhodhos and Kos, the 136,000 
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inhabitants of the Dodecanese in 1937 were Greek speakers. ‘The 
Greek dialects show little variation from island to island, but the 
dialect of Astipdlia, which was repopulated from 'Tinos in 1413 shows 
marked peculiarities. Educated persons in the islands can read and 
write the katharévousa, but since the Italian occupation both this and 
the demotic have been discouraged. Since 1937, Greek has been 
taught only as an optional language for two or three hours a week. 


Albania 


Article III of the Treaty of London, 1913, delimited the inter- 
national frontier between Albania and Greece. The district of 
Ioénnina was assigned to Greece, while those of Gjinokaster (Argyro- 
kastro), Korcé (Koritza) and Himaré (Chimarra) were included in 
Albania (Fig. 104). 

Before Greece became an independent kingdom in 1832 there 
seems to have been the freest intercourse between the 'Tosks (those 
speaking the southern Albanian dialect) and the Greeks. Though the 
majority of the Tosks turned Mussulman, the large Christian minority 
were Orthodox, and their bishops were appointed by, and were under 
the control of, the Patriarch at Constantinople. Their ‘Turkish 
governors, even Ali Pasha himself, used the Greek language for 
purpose of government; and, as the Albanian language was seldom 
written, Greek was the language used also for purposes of commerce 
and for such education as there was. Furthermore, after the over- 
throw of Ali Pasha in 1822, when south Albania fell more completely 
under Turkish domination than ever it had been before, the ‘Turks 
not only permitted but even encouraged Greek propaganda in order 
to check the development of any national feeling, and at the same 
time prohibited the use of the Albanian language in schools and the 
appearance of Albanian newspapers. The result was the almost 
complete disuse of the native language south of the River Kalamas 
[Thiamis], even by Albanians of pure extraction; while north of that 
river as far as Argyrokastro most of the Tosks were (and are) bilingual, 
speaking Greek for public purposes and Albanian only in their home 
life when it was needed, since in many cases their women had no 
acquaintance with Greek.* | 

At the Peace Conference in February 1919 a ‘Committee on Greek 
Territorial Claims’ was appointed to make recommendations. No 
action was taken on this report, and after numerous proposals and 


* Peace Handbooks: vol. 11, The Balkan States, part 1, no. 17, ‘Albania’, 
pp. 62-3, Foreign Office (London, 1920). 
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most complicated negotiations, the Conference of Ambassadors, on 
g November 1921, confirmed the 1913 frontier, and sent out a 
Delimitation Commission. The Greeks did not finally evacuate 
‘fourteen villages’ near Korcé until October 1924. In the meantime, 
Albania had been admitted to the League of Nations, and had asked 
for a Commission of Enquiry. This made its final report on 18 April 
£023. 

Professor Sederholm of Finland, who was on the League of Nations 
Commission of Enquiry in 1921-3, estimated the total number of 
Greek speakers as between 35,000 and 40,000.* Of these, some 
33,000 were in the prefecture of Gjinokaster, and there were practi- 
cally no Greek speakers in Korcé. By ‘Greek speakers’, he understood 
those who spoke Greek at home. 

At the time of the occupation of Albania by Italy in April 1939, 
_ the Albanians recognized within their country a Greek minority of 
some 20,000 persons. This minority enjoyed not only all the rights 
of Albanian citizenship, but also other privileges. They had their 
own schools, were represented on the local councils, and had their 
own members in the Albanian parliament. 


Tenedos and Imbros 


Both Tenedos (Bozcaada) and Imbros (Imroz Adasi), with popu- 
lations of 6,000 and 6,762 respectively, belong to Turkey but they are 
predominantly Greek-speaking. 


Soviet Russia 


There are two varieties of Greek speech in Soviet Russia, namely 
the dialect of Rostov on Don and that of Mariupol. 
_ Greek has been spoken around Rostov since the time of the empire 
of ‘Trebizond (see p. 168) when there was a prosperous corn trade 
between the southern Ukraine and Trebizond. In the eighteenth 
century many Greek emigrants left Pontus, the stretch of the southern 
Black Sea coast extending from Sinop to Trebizond, and settled on 
the shores of the Sea of Azov. There were further movements in the 
nineteenth century. To-day there are about 100,000 Greek speakers 
around Rostov and they speak a Pontic dialect closely similar to the 
dialect which used to be spoken around Giimitishkhane (Argyropolis) 
in Turkey. It is estimated that about 6,000 of the more educated 
speak the demotic of Greece which, since 1926, has replaced the 
katharévousa in the Greek schools at Rostov. Books in both Pontic 


* League of Nations Official fournal, 4th year, p. 493 (Geneva, 1923). 
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and demotic are published, though at present the former is more 
frequently used. A reformed phonetic spelling is employed for both 
Pontic and demotic. There are considerable traces of ‘Turkish and 
Russian in the vocabulary of the Pontic dialect of Rostov. 

It is estimated that there are about 80,000 Greek speakers between 
Mariupol and Stalino in the Donetz basin. Their dialect, however, is 
not Pontic and it differs greatly from any other of the modern Greek 
dialects. Colonies had been founded by the Greeks on the northern 
shores of the Black Sea, in pre-classical times, and although contact 
was maintained throughout the Byzantine period, they gradually fell 
before Tartar and Turkish invaders, the last colony at Cherson being 
dispersed in the fifteenth century. In the eighteenth century, when 
~ Greek emigration from Turkey into Russia was encouraged (see 
p. 193), the scattered remnants of Greek speakers already in Russia 
were brought together and settled in Mariupol. The Greek speakers 
are now distributed among fifteen villages, and while there are local 
variations in the dialect there is a common basis, with a demotic 
admixture, for the language of the local press. There is a considerable 
number of Tartar and Russian words in the Mariupol dialect. 


Italy | 


Greek dialects are spoken in the Terra d’Otranto and Calabria 
regions of southern Italy. According to the returns of the 1921 
Italian Census, there were 16,033 Greek-speakers in the Terra 
d’Otranto, mainly around Lecce, and 3,639 speakers in Calabria, to _ 
the east of Reggio and mainly in the commune of Bova. ‘The number 
of speakers in Calabria has shown a steady decline, but the language 
is holding on tenaciously in the Terra d’Otranto. Despite the con- 
siderable influence of Italian words and constructions, these dialects 
are unmistakable remnants of the Greek spoken in the flourishing 
colonies of Magna Graecia in southern Italy and Sicily, and traces 
of Doric characteristics are still discernible. Later movements from 
Byzantium between the seventh and eleventh centuries further 
strengthened the hold of the language in these regions. ‘To-day, 
however, although intermarriage with Italians has been rare, the two 
linguistic groups are not only Italian in everything except speech, but 
they are also mutually unacquainted. 


Corsica 


In 1675 about one thousand refugees from Maina came to Paomia 
near Cargése in Corsica (see p. 190). After a compulsory move to 
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Ajaccio, the colony returned to Cargése where it has remained since 
1775. The smallness of the community, which now numbers about 
four hundred, constant intermarriage with Corsicans, and the loss of 
the Greek liturgies as a result of secession from the Orthodox Church, 
have been the main causes of the disappearance of the Greek language 
in Corsica. Thus, in 1926, only two families regularly spoke Greek. 
All the members of the colony speak the Corsican dialect of Italian, 
while only a few of the older members can speak their mother tongue. 
Their speech, although it has been greatly affected by Corsican, 
retains marked affinities with the dialect of Maina. 


RELIGION: THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


According to the census of 1928, over 96% of the Greek people 
were members of the Orthodox Church (see p. 349). About 2% 
were Moslems, comprising mainly those Turks of Dhitiki Thraki 
who were exempt from the exchange of populations, but also in- 
cluding the Albanian Moslems and the Pomaks (see p. 363 and p. 355). 
Over 1°% were Jews, mainly resident in Thessaloniki (see p. 356), 
although the Chief Rabbi lived in Athinai. Next came Roman 
Catholics who numbered about 0°5°% of the total population, and 
who, with their own bishops, were found mostly in the Ionian islands 
and the Kikladhes (Siros, Tinos, Naxos and Thira). For the most 
part they are descendants of Italian families who settled here in 
Venetian and Genoese times (see p. 184). The Protestant body 
(mainly Evangelical) is very small, although there has been an English 
Church in Athinai since 1838. To sum up: membership of the 
Orthodox Church is virtually a badge of Greek nationality. So closely 
identified are Church and nationality that during the Balkan Wars 
of 1912-14, when both Greece and Bulgaria claimed Macedonia, 
each estimated the ethnic character of the area in terms of membership 
of the Greek and Bulgarian Orthodox Church respectively. Then 
again, after the war of 1914-18, the exchange of Greek and ‘Turkish 
populations was carried out on a religious basis (see p. 380). 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Even when they have ceased to believe in the Christian creed, Greeks 
seldom take the trouble openly to break away from the Church, 
which, on her side, makes no attempt to interfere with their private 
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lives. However indifferent in practice, they retain their affection for 
an institution which has always identified itself with the national 
cause. Under Ottoman domination every little Greek community in 
Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, the Aegean islands or the Greek 
peninsula had its Orthodox Church presided over by a priest, whose 


patriotic fervour for a reborn Greece controlling all the areas of 4q 


Greek settlement in the eastern Mediterranean contributed largely 
to the foundations of modern Greece. 

The Greek is not deeply religious. His conception of religion 
consists of keeping the prescribed fasts, which are rigorous and 
exacting; assisting at the Liturgy, especially in Holy Week and during 
the great festivals; supporting the clergy and charitable activities in 
his parish; and occasionally going on a pilgrimage. ‘These pilgrimages 
to local shrines on the Saints’ days often bring large groups of people 
from surrounding villages to some remote chapel or well: some shrines 
have a national rather than local importance, and on the appropriate 
Saint’s day people flock there from all over Greece. Fasting during 
Lent is most carefully practised by the more devout Greeks; in 
addition to meat, they will not eat eggs or drink wine, and since fish 
is scarce in all parts of inland Greece, and scarcer than would be 
expected on the coast, the diet is very nearly restricted to bread and 
olives. Towards the end of Lent the effects of fasting are apparent; 
people look thin and pale, and lack energy. It is little wonder then, 
that after the midnight service ending with a procession through the 
village, Easter Day is a day of feasting. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The first three centuries of the Christian era saw the development 
that culminated in the official recognition of Christianity by the 
Roman empire in A.D. 313. Before the fourth century was over, 
Byzantium had become the capital of the eastern half of the empire, 
and the minor bishop of Byzantium had become the Patriarch of 


Constantinople (see p. 155). A Church Council of 381 gave Con- — 


stantinople precedence over the older patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, and placed it second only to the bishopric 
of Rome.* The early history of the Eastern Church was a chequered 
one, varied internally by schisms and heresies, and externally by 
changes in its frontiers. In the south it lost large provinces to Islam 


* For the early history of the Eastern Churches, see the N.I.D. Handbook on 
Turkey, vol. 1, pp. 397-9 (1942). 
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in the seventh century, while to the north it gained by the conversion 
of the Bulgars, the Serbs and the Russians in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

Throughout these years, and during succeeding centuries also, 
relations with the Church in the west were difficult. The division of 
the Roman Empire had prepared the way for a separation of the 
churches, and the differing histories of the east and west Mediter- 
ranean basins hastened the process of differentiation. Musunder- 
standings passed into disputes that ended in complete disruption. 
Frequent breaks between the two churches culminated in a final 
separation in 1054, and all subsequent attempts at reunion were 
unsuccessful. 

Under the regime of the Turks, the Church was used as an 
instrument of government, and the Patriarch at Constantinople 
occupied an important place in the Ottoman system of administration. 
No attempt was made at wholesale conversion to Islam. It is true 
that many Christian churches, even St Sophia itself, were converted 
into mosques wherever Moslems were numerous, but the fact remains 
that the ‘Turkish regime was, generally speaking, a tolerant one, at 
least as far as exercise of religion was concerned (see p. 186). Com- 
pared with the other peoples of the Balkan lands, the position of the 
Greeks was extremely favourable. ‘The terms ‘Greek’ and ‘Christian’ 
became synonymous in the Turkish empire, a situation that was later 
fraught with difficulties when the rising feeling of Slav nationality in 
the Balkans began to assert itself against Greek predominance. 

During the War of Independence (1821-32) the relations of the 
Greeks to Constantinople changed, for many were suspicious of a 
Patriarchate in ‘Turkish territory, and the arrival of a Catholic king 
and his regency in 1833 helped to sever the bonds that connected 
the Church in Greece with Constantinople. An attempt was made 
to weaken the power of the Church generally; thus some 300 monas- 
teries were dissolved and their property secularized; and, in particular, 
the severance with Constantinople was formally declared in 1833. 
By this act, the Church in Greece became autocephalous with the 
king as its supreme head. Church government was invested in a 
Holy Synod consisting of a royal commissioner and five senior 
ecclesiastics, the senior in time of ordination being president. ‘This 
arrangement was confirmed by the constitution of 1844, but although 
this confirmed administrative separation, it recognized an ‘in- 
separable dogmatic union with the Great Church of Constantinople’. 
The independence of 1833, however, had never been acknowledged 
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by the Patriarch, and agreement was not reached until 1850-2 when 


the Patriarch recognized the Holy Synod with the archbishop of — 
Athens as its president, on condition that the ‘Great Church’ at — 
Constantinople should provide the sacred oil for anointing, and — 
should be consulted on important questions of dogma. The con- 


stitution of 1864 again confirmed this arrangement and, while 


declaring the Orthodox Church to be the religion of the state, allowed — 


complete toleration to all other sects. Despite this toleration in 
principle, the Orthodox Church has been bitterly opposed to the 
Macedonian Orthodox who use the Slavonic liturgy, and especially 


to the two or three thousand Catholics of the Byzantine rite — 
(Uniates) who came with the refugees from Turkey into Greece in © 


1922-3. 

The territory of the independent church expanded with that of the 
kingdom. After the union of the Ionian islands (which had hitherto 
been dependent upon the Patriarchate), the Ionian sees were united 
with the Church of Greece in 1866; the Thessalian were likewise 
added after 1881. When the third great extension of Greece took 
place after the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, the status of dioceses of the 





new territories remained under discussion until 1928 when, by — 


arrangement with the Patriarchate, they were included within the 
Church of Greece. Kriti remained independent alike of Athinai and 
Constantinople except that its metropolitan was appointed by the 
Patriarchate; the religious affairs of the island are governed by a 
synod of the seven bishops of Kriti under the presidency of the 
archbishop of (Candia) Iraklion. The authority of Constantinople has 
thus continued to decline, until the archbishop of Athinai is now a 
more important personage than the Patriarch. The authority of the 
Patriarch was also limited in the rest of the Balkan lands. Since 1870, 
there has been a Bulgarian Exarch, and also Serbian and Romanian 
Patriarchs since 1922 and 1925 respectively. There has even been 
discussion at times about the advisability of retaining the Patriarchate 
in Istanbul (Constantinople), but sentimental and historical reasons 
weigh heavily in its favour. 

From the time of its independence, the Church in Greece has been 
involved in the politics of the country; and the constitutional 
relations of Church and state, and the composition of the Holy 
Synod, have been changed a number of times as various shades of 
political opinion have been in power. The numbers of the Holy Synod 
have varied too, according to the political tendencies of the moment, 
but, apart from the royal commissioner, one-half its members have 
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been elected from the ‘old’ (i.e. pre-1913) and one-half from the 
‘new’ provinces. All members, chosen in rotation from the bishops, 
hold office for one year, and sit permanently at Athinai under the 
life presidency of the archbishop of Athinai. The number of bishoprics 
in 1941 was sixty-four, but the number of bishops is constantly 
varying. The bishops meet once in every three years in a ‘Holy 
Community’. When the occasion arises, this elects the archbishop 
and also the bishops, subject to the approval of the king; it also 
decides on any legislation to be submitted to the government. The 
Church deals with the state through the Ministry of Education and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. This Ministry has a separate section to deal 
with problems affecting other denominations. Since the latter half 
of the nineteenth century there has been some anti-clerical feeling 
in Greece, for the Church, as a great landowner, has been a con- 
servative force against the policy of agrarian reform and the more 
liberal trends of the times. 


"THE SECULAR CLERGY 


The secular clergy in the country are often drawn from the poorest 
classes, and in the past have had as a rule but little education. Before 
1909, the lower clergy were paid out of the offerings of their congre- 
gations, and the bishops by the state. But in that year a General 
Ecclesiastical Fund was established from the surplus revenues of the 
monasteries and churches, and from this fund the bishops and clergy 
were paid; but, even so, the lower clergy have continued to be very 
poorly paid. As opposed to the monastic clergy, they are usually 
married, and supplement their tiny incomes by cultivating small 
properties, by keeping a shop, or by taking on any village post, 
varying from that of blacksmith to that of schoolmaster. In 1931, 
when a law was passed fixing the salaries of the lower clergy, some 
priests were even found working in mines. A determined attempt 
has recently been made to improve the education of the clergy, and 
the Metropolitan of Athinai now tries to appoint only those who hold 
a diploma of one of the theological seminaries. Until a few years 
ago, the Rhizareion School in Athinai, founded in 1843 by two 
brothers from [piros, was the only institution for the higher education 
of the clergy, but now theological seminaries run on similar lines have 
been established in several provincial centres. 
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‘THE Monastic CLERGY 


There were in 1937 some 202 monasteries in Greece (including 
twenty in Ayion Oros) and just over 5,000 monks. Convents of 
women numbered fifty-three with nearly 1,000 nuns. Since 1909 the 


surplus revenues of the monasteries have been taken to pay for the — 


maintenance of the bishops and lower secular clergy, and there is a 
general view that the monastic funds are better used to improve the 
material position and education of the clergy than in the upkeep of 
the monasteries. In 1926 it was proposed by the government that all 
monks under 50 years of age should be dismissed. The Holy Synod 
of 1926, though not consenting to go so far, ruled that novices should 
be discharged, and no further additions permitted. The number of 


monasteries and of monks has therefore declined markedly in recent — 


years, and many of the smaller monasteries have been completely 
closed. ‘The famous monasteries of Metéora in Thessalia, perched on 
isolated pinnacles and formerly reached only by vertical ladders or 
rope-cages worked by a pulley, have been reduced to four, with 
only a few monks in each (Plate go). 

All the high positions of the Church are in the hands of the regular 
(monastic) clergy; the bishops are usually chosen from the monastic 
orders, and thus the monastic life has become a necessary stepping 
stone to a career in the Church. Those who reach such positions are 
often learned theologians or men of ability in other respects; but in 
general the standard of learning in the monasteries is not high. 
According to western ideas of monasticism, the monks are very 


easy-going, especially in the idiorrhythmic monasteries (see below). — : 


They do not study, preach, or have schools or hospitals, and, as most 
of their property is farmed out, they have little to do except assist 
at the long Church offices. Manual work is done by lay brothers, or 
ordinary lay servants. Observance of the monastic rule, which is 
universally that of St Basil, varies a good deal, and, if in some 
monasteries it is relaxed, in others, especially in Ayion Oros, the 
true monastic fervour and discipline are maintained. 

The monasteries offer hospitality to travellers, and this hospitality 
can best be appreciated in the lesser and more remote houses, where 
the traveller, after long hours of walking or riding in the summer heat 
through a treeless countryside, arrives in the evening at a picturesque 
rambling building with gardens, trees and running water, built round 
a cool courtyard with the church in the centre. He will be courteously 
received, conducted to the guest room, and, later, a meal, with a 
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carafe of the monastery wine, will be provided. On leaving next 
morning no payment will be asked for, but it is correct to leave an 
offering in the Church. At some of the large monasteries, hostels 
have been built, and regular visitors are taken, as at the historic 
monastery of Megaspilaion. 


Avion Oros (Mount ATHOs) 


A unique community, consisting entirely of monks, inhabits the most 
easterly of the three peninsulas of Khalkidhiki. The peninsula, named 
Akti or Athos, is joined to the mainland by an isthmus, and consists 
of a narrow ridge rising at its seaward end to the conical peak of 
Mount Athos. It forms the administrative district of Ayion Oros, 
commonly called Mount Athos, an autonomous republic under Greek 
sovereignty. In 1937 there were 3,466 monks, including those not 
ordained, living in twenty monasteries along the shores of the 
peninsula, or perched on its flanks, or set astride the ridge, deep in 
chestnut woods. Some are like country houses, some like vast hotels, 
others like fortresses, and one, at least, with its seven tiers of soaring 
balconies is like a monastery in Tibet: everything here is medieval 
and Byzantine, and time seems to have stood still (Plate 91). 

The legends of the monks attribute the first religious settlements 
on the peninsula to the time of Constantine (A.D. 307-37), but the 
hermitages are first mentioned in historical documents of the ninth 
century. Under a constitution, approved by the Emperor Con- 
stantine IX in 1045, women and female animals were, and still are, 
excluded from the Holy Mountain. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Franks in 1204 brought pillage and ruin to the communities 
of Ayion Oros, but with the restoration of the Byzantine empire in 
the middle of the thirteenth century (see p. 171), the monasteries 
again became prosperous. The monks submitted to the ‘Turks after 
the capture of Salonica in 1430 (see p. 185), and the Turks respected 
the special privileges of the monks in return for the payment of 
tribute. Khalkidhiki remained under ‘Turkish rule until 1913. When 
Makedhonia was acquired by Greece in that year, the ancient con- 
stitutional rights of Ayion Oros were recognized, and the con- 
stitutional position of the republic was fully defined in the Con- 
stitution of 1928 (see p. 257). 

The government of the republic sits at Kariai, the capital, a small 
town above the port where steamers call. Affairs are managed by the 
Holy Community consisting of twenty monks, one from each 
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monastery, but there is also a resident lay representative of the 
Greek government, and four police. A visitor must present himself 
before the Community with a letter of introduction and obtain a 
permit before he can be received at any of the monasteries. Provided 
with this permit he is hospitably and courteously received. 

Of the twenty monasteries on the peninsula, eighteen are Greek 
inhabited by Greeks from all parts of the Greek world, one is Serbian, 
one Bulgarian, and until lately there was a large Russian community. 
Each of the twenty monasteries is a little republic in itself: the 
coenobitic monasteries (Roindvia), each under the rule of an abbot 
(zgoumenos) elected by the brethren, are subjected to severe discipline; 
the brethren are clothed alike, take their meals (usually limited to 
bread and vegetables) in the refectory, and possess no private 
property. ‘The idiorrhythmic monasteries (ididrrithma) are governed 
by a board of two or three wardens (epétropor) elected for a certain 
number of years; they are less strict in rule, and the monks are 
allowed to keep their private property. Dependent on the monasteries 
are twelve monastic settlements (skétai), some of considerable size, 
in which a still more ascetic mode of life prevails; and there are 
also several hundred sanctuaries (kelléa) and hermitages (askitéria). 
Formerly, the monasteries, in addition to their farms in Greece, had 
properties in Romania and other countries, but these have now been 
lost to them, and even many of their farms in Khalkidhiki have been 
expropriated for the benefit of the refugees. 

The monasteries once possessed a priceless collection of classical 
manuscripts, but many were destroyed by the Turks during the War 
of Greek Independence, and others were lost through the neglect and 
vandalism of the monks. It is even stated that the parchment of some 
was used as bait for fishing. More were destroyed by fire when the 
library of Siménos Pétra was burnt down in 1891 and that of St Paul 
in 1905. Yet others have been.sold to visitors and are now dispersed; 
some are in libraries in Paris and Moscow. The monasteries do, 
however, still contain treasures of many kinds: Some of the muniment 
rooms have a marvellous series of documents, the study of which 
might throw much light on the social life and ecclesiastical history of 
the Near East from the middle of the tenth century. Many of the 
manuscripts are finely illuminated. In addition to these, the monas- 
teries possess historic objects and precious reliquaries of interest, 
together with ikons, vestments, mosaics, mural paintings, frescoes 
and jewellery of great beauty. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Greeks have a very marked sense of their individuality and an 
intense patriotic zeal. Their sense of equality, too, is very strong; 
titles of nobility survive only in the Ionian islands, and here they 
mean very little. ‘There are, indeed, a few old families, proud of 
their descent, but nothing that can be described as a nobility. The 
only princes are of the blood royal and that blood is not Greek. 
It is expressly laid down in the Constitutions of 1864, 1911 and 1927 
that no titles of nobility or distinction may be awarded to Greek 
citizens. ‘(he dominant class is the bourgeoisie, which has greatly 
increased in numbers and political power since the early days when 
the Greek Kingdom was almost entirely a land of peasants. It is 
from the ranks of the bourgeoisie that the politicians and the civil 
servants are largely drawn. 

Despite the importance of the bourgeois element, Greece is mainly 
an agricultural country as the following table of occupations shows: 


















































Category Total Total % 
Agriculture 1,293,398 53°56 
Stock rearing and hunting 167,302 6°93 
Fishing 14,941 0°62 
Mining and quarrying 6,340 0°26 
Manufacturing 429,831 17°80 

*Transport and communications 106,758 4°42 
Banking, broking, etc. 22,937 0°95 
Commerce 185,560 7°68 
Personal service 57,570 2°38 
Liberal professions 85,969 3°56 
Public service 44,472 1°84 
Total gainfully employed 2,415,078 100°00 















Total population 6,204,684 


* Including 34,000 sailors. 


Based on 1928 census returns, from Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1937 (Athénes, 
1938). 


Thus, just over 60° of the working population are engaged in 
agriculture. Moreover, throughout country districts, women and 
children who are not counted as gainfully employed also assist in 
this work. The agricultural nature of the Greek economy is shown 
also in the relative proportion of town and country dwellers. Ac- 
cording to the 1928 census, 67 °% of the population lived in settlements 
of under 5,000 inhabitants. On the other hand, a feature of the last 
two decades has been a strong drift from the countryside to the 
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towns, a movement reflected not only in the rapid growth of the few _ 
urban centres but in the steadily increasing numbers engaged in — 
industry and commerce. 


» 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The vast majority of the people are small peasant proprietors. By 
the Agrarian Reform Law of October 1924, large estates were 
expropriated; their owners were compensated, but in general were 
allowed to retain no more than 30 ha. (74 acres), the remainder being 
distributed to landless farm-hands and to refugees. ‘Old Greece’ 
was already a land of small-holdings, and this new measure chiefly 
affected the ‘Turkish Tchifliks (the big estates) of the newly acquired 
northern provinces (see p. 385). The work of expropriation was 
almost completed by 1939, with the result that the average holding 
for the whole of Greece was as low as 3 ha. A feature of the new 
agrarian regime was the growth of the co-operative movement, 
particularly amongst the areas of refugee settlement in northern 
Greece (see p. 251). By 1939 there were more than 5,000 Co- 
operatives in the whole country. 

Both Venizelos and Metaxas showed themselves alive to the 
necessity of increasing the productivity of the country and improving 
the economic standing of the peasant. Thus the Metaxas Government 
had drawn up a ten-year plan which would have involved the 
expenditure of some 7,324 million drachmae, or approximately 
14 million pounds sterling. It envisaged the draining of large areas 
of swamp and lake, the building of new roads and railways, and the 
construction of harbours, quays and docks. Some progress had been 
made along these lines before the outbreak of war in 1940, and work 
of this nature would do much to improve economic and social con- 
ditions in Greece. This is especially the case in country districts, 
many of which lack anything approaching adequate communication 
with each other and with the towns. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the agrarian reforms, the financial help 
given by Co-operatives and the bold schemes envisaged by the Greek 
governments, the general standard of living in the countryside is low. 
Many a peasant in addition to cultivating his small plot fulfils some 
village function and acts as shopkeeper, postman, policeman, black- 
smith, cobbler or other essential craftsman. 

Settlement in Greece is predominantly in the form of villages, 
which are usually distinguished from towns by possessing under 
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3,000 inhabitants. Isolated farms are rare. For the most part, the 
villages are widely separated, especially in mountainous districts, 
where they are approached only by the roughest of mountain paths. 
Thus a peasant’s fields are often far from his home, and a traveller 
approaching a village at sunset will fall in with a procession of 
peasants on horses, mules, ox-carts or donkeys returning from 
their work. 

The village may be compact in form, like many that originated 
from the Turkish Tchiflik: on the other hand, it may be a simple 
ageregation of houses laid out more or less to suit the site and the 
converging roads; the village of the plain showing a tendency to a 
grid pattern, that of the hillside an unplanned growth. But whatever 
their differences in history or site, almost all villages have a central 
market square and a church, round which the houses cluster. In 
Makedhonia and ‘Thraki, where the majority of refugees were 
settled, many of the villages are new and bear all the marks of planned 
building—a central square with the church, the school and the 
administrative buildings, and for the most part rectangular streets. 
The houses are small but modern, and the whole gives an effect of 
cleanliness, efficiency and prosperity. The influx of refugees and the 
clearing and draining of land for their settlement has improved the 
social conditions in these areas. "he immigrant Greeks were on the 
whole accustomed to higher standards of living in Asia Minor than 
the peasants of northern Greece, and their energy and enterprise and 
more modern methods of farming set a standard for rural Greece. 
In the Ionian islands the standard of living is also relatively high, and 
a village like Stavros in Ithaki, most of whose inhabitants have 
prospered in South Africa or Australia, resembles a garden city with 
its white villas set among vineyards and olives, overlooking the sea. 
In the Mani of southern Pelopdnnisos, as a legacy of its turbulent 
history, the inhabitants live in towers, in which the living room is on 
the first floor and is reached by a ladder drawn up at night. 

The ordinary house in a village is a very simple affair of one story 
and two or three scantily furnished rooms; the family may sleep on 
rugs spread on the floor of the living room. More prosperous families 
live in houses of two stories. The type of house also varies according 
to the district, and the materials available. In the plains of 'Thessalia 
poor mud-brick houses are the rule, in the mountains solid con- 
structions of stone with wide verandahs and stone-tiled roofs, in the 
islands of the Archipelago rough-cast walls and flat roofs, both 
dazzling with whitewash. The interiors of the island houses are 
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spotlessly clean, and often gay with coloured dishes and em- 
broideries. 

The return of emigrants to their native homes is a noticeable 
feature of the life in many villages, particularly in the Pelopdnnisos. 


They have made some money, perhaps in the United States, and are — 
either back for a holiday, or they have returned for good. In the latter — 


case they may buy some property, build a house, or start a store. Since 
the restrictions on immigration, many have not been able to return 
to America, and remain in Greece dissatisfied and unable to settle 
down. Too often they have lost their native peasant breeding, and 
have acquired a poor imitation of American manners. The peasant 
who has remained in his native surroundings is industrious, sober and 
thrifty, on the whole contented with his lot, which, however, he is 


anxious to improve, especially for his children. His ambition is 


achieved when he has sent one or more of his sons to the nearest 


secondary school, from which they will later emerge as black-coated 
members of society. Discontent with the monotony of life in these 


remote villages is easily to be understood in the case of people with 
quick intelligence and plenty of enterprise, and emigration and the 
attractions of town life have had the usual effect of causing a shortage 
of labour for agricultural work. The monotony is relieved by festivals 
of the Church, by fairs, weddings and funerals. At most gatherings 
dancing forms part of the entertainment; the dance is either a rather 
sedate round dance, the Sirtd or Trdta, in which a number of dancers, 
usually of the same sex, take part holding hands (Plate 92); or the more 
lively Albanian fling, danced by three or four people, one of whom 


executes a series of leaps and pirouettes. The national music is — 


primitive and rather monotonous. 

The peasants spend little on food or dress. Bread, made of barley 
and unleavened, olives and cheese are the principal diet, supplemented 
by dried fruit such as figs, or in season, fresh fruit and herbs seasoned 
with oil. Meat is rarely eaten and is usually goat, mutton or chicken. 
The principal meal may be at midday or in the evening, according to 
circumstances. They drink local wine, probably from their own 
grapes. Good water is highly prized and the peasants are real 
connoisseurs of its taste and quality. In pastoral districts, milk, 
especially curdled sheep’s milk (giaourtz), is drunk. 

The national costume, of which the foustanella (a white pleated 
skirt or kilt reaching to the knee) is characteristic, is worn by peasants 
throughout Greece, but more especially in the mountains. In its 
elaborate form, as worn by the royal bodyguard in Athinai on gala 
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Plate 95. Eftsones 


The national costume of Greece is the heavily pleated foustanella, tasselled fez, em- 
broidered vest, white woollen tights and pompon slippers. The costume is worn by the 
royal bodyguard (eftsones). 
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days, it is very splendid with its heavily braided silk jacket, red- 
tasselled cap and red upturned shoes with black pompoms. White 
homespun leggings, reaching above the thighs, protect the legs, and 
at the waist is a broad leather belt with a pouch for carrying arms, 
tobacco and small possessions (Plate 95). In the country a black 
overcoat with a velvet collar and a small black skullcap form part of 
the costume. Where the foustanella is not worn, peasants and 
shepherds wear homespun trousers and in winter a goat-hair cape or 
coat with a hood. In the plains, the usual costume is a kind of blouse 
with a short skirt attached, and dark homespun gaiters; a handkerchief 
covers the head or, in summer, a wide straw hat. A great many 
peasants, however, wear European jacket and trousers of rather poor 
quality. In the islands of the Archipelago, a more or less universal 
costume is a pair of wide baggy breeches of blue cotton or cloth 
coming well below the knee, black stockings, a short jacket and red 
fez. ‘he Cretan costume is quite distinctive. Women’s dress varies 
according to districts. ‘Though their everyday dresses sometimes carry 
embroidery, as among the Albanian women of Attiki, most peasant 
women possess special costumes, reserved for festivals and the like. 
These may be most elaborate, and districts, islands and villages have 
their own styles, many of the utmost distinction and beauty. The 
costume worn by the women of Skiros is justly famous. 


‘Town LIFE 


There are in Greece, according to the 1928 census, seventy-five towns 

of between 5,000 and 20,000 people, containing 10% of the popula- 

tion, and only twenty-two towns of over this size, accounting for a 

further 24% of the total population. Of these, Athinai (459,211), 

Piraiévs (251,659) and Thessaloniki (244,680) can alone claim the 

distinction of being large cities, Patrai falling far behind with 64,636 
inhabitants. 

Most of the coastal towns and those of the islands differ con- 
siderably in plan and aspect from those of the interior. As with most 
of the maritime towns of the Mediterranean coasts they are very 
closely built and their narrow paved lanes are dark in contrast with 
the whiteness of the tall, flat-roofed buildings. The ground floors are 
occupied by the shops which are often connected in arcades: the 
market place, if there is one, is small. Yet unlike the small towns of 
Italy or Spain, those of Greece lack monuments of architectural 
interest, cathedrals and the like; their charm lies in their incomparable 
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setting of sea or mountains, and their picturesque beauty is frequently 
enhanced by the remains of a medieval fortress or walls, at the foot 
of which the town is spread (Plate 87). 

The inland towns are quite different. Normally they are built on 


a grid plan, with broad tree-lined streets and a considerable market — 


place. ‘The houses, apart from those containing the shops, are largely 
concealed from the streets by walls enclosing small gardens. ‘They are 
for the most part two-storied buildings of stone or sun-dried brick, 
with low-pitched roofs of slate or curved red tiles. Other towns, of 
Turkish origin, are of a pattern common to the whole Balkan 
Peninsula. The older central part is always closely built with narrow 
winding streets. The lower walls of the houses on the street side are 
windowless, for the houses open only on to enclosed courts. The 
covered bazaars form the exception, the booths being widely open 
to the street but closed completely by shutters at night. The occupants 
of these tend to be segregated by trades. The rows of uniform cottages, 
built under government supervision to house the refugee population, 
are a modern feature of many towns, whether of Greek or ‘Turkish 
origin. 

Both in pattern of settlement and way of life, little distinction can 
be made between the smaller provincial towns, such as Thivai, and 
the larger villages. Town life is more accelerated perhaps but it is 
seldom gay. Formerly the shadow theatre was all that was available 
by way of amusement; now there may be a cinema. Greeks, however, 
do not require more elaborate amusements than perhaps playing 
cards in a café, gambling or merely talking, usually about politics. 
A feature of life in summer in the small towns is the evening pro- 
menade, when the whole population paces slowly to and fro across 
the principal square or the quayside till a late hour, while family 
groups sit at the café tables placed in the open. ‘That about one person 
to every forty gainfully employed in Greece should be engaged in 
personal service, i.e. in hotels, restaurants, cafés, bars, etc., is a clear 
indication of Greek social life. 

In the larger towns of course, such as the industrial centres of 
Piraiévs and Lavrion, or in large commercial towns like Patrai with 
its arcades and busy shops, or in Thessaloniki with its hotels built 
on western European models, its University and cosmopolitan 
crowds, or even in Athinai itself, much more is offered in the way of 
entertainment. Cinemas, theatres and concerts are of a high standard. 
Very late hours are kept in the summer, and few Greeks dine before 
9.30; the short hours of sleep at night are offset by the afternoon 
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siesta, and office hours are curtailed. Yet even in Athinai, which in 
many respects does not differ greatly from other European capitals, 
the ordinary Athenians—as distinct from the cosmopolitan element— 
the professional classes, government officials and business men, have 
simple tastes and spend little on amusements or recreations. Sports, 
however, have captured the young, and tennis, football, and athletics 
of all kinds are taken up with enthusiasm; the hiking movement, too, 
has spread rapidly amongst the youth in Greece. 


SocitaAL LEGISLATION 


The standard of living among the labouring classes in Greece has 
always been very low, more particularly in the large towns, where the 
increase in wage level has by no means kept pace with the very rapid 
rise in the cost of living. In Athinai, for instance, costs had risen 
“about ten times above the 1914 level by 1923, and again doubled in 
the last two decades. Yet by the terms of the social insurance scheme 
of 1934, which with subsequent modifications was in force at the 
largest urban centres in 1939 (see p. 344), the minimum wage for 
industrial workers was as low as 55 dr. (about 2s.) per day in Athinai, 
52 dr. in Thessaloniki and 50 dr. in the other towns. Female workers 
were to receive not less than 35 dr. in the capital. This scale, though 
an improvement on minimum wages often paid before the law was 
passed, still represents but a pittance even in Greece. 

In a country where the economy is predominantly agricultural, 
and where the people have such a strong sense of their individuality, 
it is not surprising to find that the Trade Union movement has not 
been a powerful weapon in improving the wage level of the labourers. 
Nor have strikes and lock-outs played any large part in settling labour 
disputes. Yet even before the Balkan Wars, strikes were not unknown 
in Greece; they were, however, short-lived, non-violent and easily 
settled. With the development of industry, the Trade Union move- 
ment grew steadily, strikes became more frequent, and a law of 1920 
affirmed the right to strike. The next few years saw frequent if 
sometimes minor strikes in the larger towns. A law of 1926 established 
the principle of voluntary conciliation and arbitration, and by 1929 
arbitration commissions had been set up in some of the larger towns, 
their decisions being binding for three months. Within a few years 
the character of strikes had changed, and they were being used as a 
political, rather than as a purely industrial weapon. After the Metaxas 
coup d’état, however, strikes were virtually forbidden and voluntary 
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Trade Unionism in Greece came to an end. The reorganized General 
Confederation of Labour was to be the only representative organization 
of labour, and any Union refusing to affiliate was no longer recognized. 

Social legislation in Greece is comparatively recent; yet even so it 
has often been in advance of public opinion. The introduction of 
holidays with pay, an eight-hour day for miners, various factory acts, 
and special legislation to safeguard women and children, were passed 
in 1911-12. A law of 1914 established the six-day week, and in this 
year too a Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed. By 1924 the 
eight-hour day had been enforced in most industries, except those 
of seasonal activity, and by 1936 it covered all but the textile industry. 

The first comprehensive social insurance scheme was introduced 
as late as 1922; it provided a fairly complete insurance system to be 
applied to all wage-earners. Even then it was not generally enforced, 
and in 1934 a new Act was passed, which laid down the general 
principles of universal compulsory insurance to cover sickness, 
maternity, accident, invalidity, old age and survivors’ risks (see p. 343). 
All these insurances were covered by a single joint contribution by 
employer and employee. Afraid of arousing opposition in a country 
where wages were notoriously low, the government fixed the joint 
contribution at 3°6°% of the basic wage, intending later to raise it to 
about 8°. Benefits were correspondingly low, and many of the 
voluntary schemes already in existence offered better terms. The Act 
applied to all wage-earners, not already insured under existing 
schemes, who resided in towns or villages where there were branches 
of the Central Insurance Institute. The application of the Act was 
several times postponed, and it was not until December 1937 that 
it came into force in Athinai and Piraiévs; the next year it was in 
operation in Thessaloniki and some 310,000 workers were so covered; 
in 1939 it was further extended to cover wage-earners in Patrai, 
Volos and Kalamai. 

As yet there is no general scheme for compulsory unemployment 
insurance, but in 1936 some 48,000 persons were insured by sub- 
sidized voluntary schemes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A. The Origin of the Greeks. 


A summary of the racial history of Greece is given in C. S. Coon’s The Races 
of Europe, pp. 142-6 (New York, 1939). Two useful accounts of the Balkan peoples 
in general are: J. Ancel, Peuples et Nations des Balkans (Paris, 1930); E. Pittard, 
Les Peuples des Balkans (Paris, n.d.). Two books are particularly useful for a 
scholarly assessment of the evidence relating to the Slav immigration into Greece: 
J. B. Bury, A History of the Late Roman Empire, 395-800 A.D., 2 vols. (London, 
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1889); J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, A.D. 802-867 (London, 


P 1612). 
See also the other historical works indicated on p. 153. 


B. The Greek Language. 

(i) For the general history of the classical language the best work is A. Meillet’s 
Apercu dune histoire de la langue grecque (Paris, 1935). In English, there is an 
excellent account by B. C. Atkinson, The Greek Language (London, 1933). 

(ii) Within a short compass, N. Bachtin’s Introduction to the Study of Modern 
Greek (Cambridge, 1935) is valuable and stimulating. There is a comprehensive 
survey of the organic continuity of the language in P. S. Costas’s An Outline of 
the Development of the Greek Language (Chicago, 1936). 

(ii1) The distribution of the modern dialects is discussed at length by R. M. 
Dawkins, ‘The dialects of modern Greece’, Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1940, pp. 1-38 (London). For 'Tzakonian, there is an admirable account in 
H. Pernot’s Introduction a l'étude du dialecte Tsakonien (Paris, 1934). 

(iv) A historical description of the conflict between the popular language and 
the ‘katharévousa’ is given by P. Vlasto, Greek Bilingualism and some Parallel 
Cases (Athens, 1933). 

(v) The dialects of Rostov and Mariupol are described by R. M. Dawkins in 
“The Pontic dialect of modern Greek in Asia Minor and Russia’, Transactions of 
the Philological Society, 1937, pp. 15-52 (London). There is a detailed study of the 
Greek dialects spoken in southern Italy in G. Rohlfs’s Scavi linguistici nella Magna 
Grecia (Roma, 1933). A short account of the Greek colony at Cargése in Corsica 
is given by R. M. Dawkins, Byzantinisch-Neugriechische fahrbiicher, vol. v, pp. 
371-9 (Athen, 1927). The statement on Greek-speaking peoples in southern Albania 
has been taken almost entirely from two official publications: Peace Handbooks: 
The Balkan States, part 1, no. 17, ‘Albania’, vol. 111, Foreign Office (London, 1920), 
and a report by J. J. Sederholm in the League of Nations Official fournal, 4th year, 
pp. 491-510 (Geneva, 1923). For a further account see E. P. Stickney, Southern 
Albania or Northern Epirus in European International Affairs, 1912-23 (Stanford, 
Cal. 1926). 


C. Religion. 

A general outline of the history of the Greek Orthodox Church may be obtained 
from one of the following: H. F. Tozer, The Church and the Eastern Empire 
(London, 1897); W. F. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches (Edinburgh, 1908); 
A Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern Church (3rd ed., London, 1911). 

There is a chapter on the situation up to 1928 in W. Muiller’s, Greece, pp. 200-14 
(London, 1928). For some aspects of Greek monasticism, see (i) F. W. Hasluck, 
Athos and its Monasteries (London, 1924); and (ii) R. M. Dawkins, The Monks of 
Athos (London, 1936). Relevant articles in James Hastings’s Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, 13 vols. (Edinburgh and New York, 1908-26), should also be 
consulted. 


D. Social Conditions. 

A brief survey of the rural economy, the effects of agrarian reform and the 
development of the Co-operative movement in Greece is given by M. B. Simonide, 
‘L’économie rurale grecque et la crise de la guerre mondiale’, pp. 161-87 of Les 
Effets Economiques et Sociaux de la Guerre en Gréce, edited by André Andréadés. 
This forms the Greek section of Histoire Economique et Sociale de la Guerre Mondiale, 
| Publ. de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internat., Section d’écon. et d’hist. 
(Paris and New Haven, 1928). Another article in the same volume, pp. 189-222, 
by D. Kalitsounakis is ‘Législation ouvriére et sociale grecque pendant et aprés 
la guerre’. This gives a short account of social legislation in Greece from 1909 
to 1923. 

There are, of course, very many travel books which describe the manners and 
customs of the Greeks. 


Chapter XII 
MINORITIES 


General Summary: Turkish-speaking Peoples: The Macedo-Slavs: The Pomaks: 
The Jews: The Armenians: The Vlachs: The Greek Orthodox Albanians: The 
Albanian Moslems: The Gipsies: Bibliographical Note 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


According to the census of 1928, minorities of religion or language 
in Greece represented about 7% of the total population (6,204,684). 
Of the foreign speakers, the great majority of the men are bilingual 
with Greek as a second language, and an increasing number of women 
can also speak or understand Greek. The main elements of language 
and religion are shown in the table on p. 349, but this does not 
indicate the large Albanian element in the heart of Greece (Fig. 97). 
Many of these Albanians, however, had long been assimilated, and 
those still speaking Albanian were Greek Orthodox in religion, and 
formed an integral and prosperous part of the Greek nation. In no 
sense did they constitute a minority. 

It is in the north of Greece, outside the limits of the old kingdom. 
of 1881, that minority problems have confronted the Greek govern- 
ment (Fig. 97). In this northern area, acquired as late as 1913-20, 
there was much ill feeling between the various ethnic elements, and 
the military operations of the years 1912-22 were accompanied by 
substantial displacements of population, which are summarized on 
p. 351. Various agreements in 1913-14 between Turkey and the 
Balkan powers had provided for voluntary exchanges of population, 
and the Treaty of Neuilly in 1919 between Greece and Bulgaria also 
provided for a voluntary exchange which brought 46,000 Greeks in 
exchange for about 92,000 Bulgarians. A more drastic remedy was 
found in the compulsory exchange of population between Greece and 
Turkey provided for in the Convention of Lausanne (January 1923). 
The exchange of some 390,000 Moslems for over one million Greeks — 
not only reduced the Turkish population of Greece to a small body 
in Dhitiki Thraki (Western Thrace), but also provided a great mass — 
of settlers to people these northern provinces with Greek patriots — 
(see p. 394). No exchange took place with Albania, and some 18,598 — 
Albanian Moslems remained in Greek territory according to the 
Greek census of 1928. 
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The minority question had been most acute in Macedonia. The 
nature of its inextricable tangle of Greeks, Bulgars, Turks and others 
may be seen from the fact that the area has given rise to the culinary 
term ‘macédoine’. But now, after the exchanges, the ‘Macedonian 


Albanian 
Bulgarian 
[22] Turkish 
Tsakonian 
Viach 
Serbian 
ES Macedo-Slav 


200 Km; 





Fig. 97. The languages of Greece and adjoining areas 


Based mainly on (1) South-East Europe: Ethnographical Map, G.S.G.S., No. 3703 a 
(1918); (2) map in Greek Refugee Settlement (League of Nations, Geneva, 1926); 
(3) Grande Atlante del Touring Club Italiano, plate 16 (3rd ed. Roma, 1933); 
(4) A Gazetteer of Greece, Fig. 2 (P.C.G.N. London, 1942). 


The distribution of Vlachs is based on the G.S.G.S. map and differs from that 


of Fig. 103. 
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Question’, which had become so chronic a disturber of the peace, was 
greatly simplified if not completely solved. The great experiment of 
exchanging populations caused much personal hardship and regret, 
but at least it brought a partial solution to one of the most critical 
danger spots on the continent of Europe. The Vlachs were left, but 
they formed a minor element, too small and scattered to become an 
acute minority problem. The Macedo-Slavs of Greece, too, despite 
the Bulgar affinities of their language, had chosen to remain. 

In accordance with the main peace treaties after the war of 1914-18, 
certain countries agreed to special minority treaties which were to 
operate under the guarantee of the League of Nations. Thus by 
article 46 of the Treaty of Neuilly (27 November 1919), “Greece 
accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers such provisions as may be deemed necessary 
by these Powers to protect the interests of inhabitants of that State 
who differ from the majority of the population in race, language or 
religion’. The Greek Minorities Treaty was accordingly signed on 
1o August 1920.* 

In addition to these minority elements among the citizens of 
Greece, there were, at the census of 1928, 73,338 people of non-Greek 
nationality in Greece. These were divided among the various 
nationalities as follows: 


Turks 22,373 Russians 3,329 
Italians 14,598 ; Frenchmen 25307 
Albanians 7,193 Germans 1,429 
British 6,908 - Bulgars . £236 
Yugoslavs 4,797 Romanians 1,106 
Americans (U.S.A.) 3,692 Others 4,308 


Source: Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1931, p. 78 (Athénes, 1932). 


This foreign element is discussed from a demographic point of 
view in vol. 11. 


"TURKISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


The Ottoman Turks first acquired a footing on European territory 
in 1356; by 1461 they were masters of the Greek mainland; and 
by 1566 they were also in control of the Aegean islands. Except for 
the brief Venetian occupation of the Peloponnese (1685-1718), they 
remained in control of almost the whole area, until the Greek War _ 
of Independence (1821-32). After this, successive acquisitions of @ 
territory by the Greeks, added Thessalia (1881), [piros and Make- — 


* League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. XXVIII, pp. 243-65 (Geneva, 1924). 
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dhonia (1913) and Dhitiki Thraki (1920) to the Greek state. Despite 
the long period of their political domination, the Turks contributed 
but little, ethnographically speaking, to the mass of the Greek 
population. Where they settled, mainly in the north, they remained 
a distinct minority, separated by the barriers of language and 
religion.* 2 

When Thessalia was added to Greece in 1881, the Turkish officials 
disappeared, and most of the Turkish landowners sold their estates 
and left the country. To the north, the acquisition of Makedhonia in 
1913 and of Dhitiki Thraki in 1920 meant the addition of large 
numbers of Turks. This Turkish element, however, was greatly 
reduced by the exchange of population between Greece and ‘Turkey 
under the Convention of Lausanne (1923) which ended the Greco- 
Turkish war. Altogether, some 390,000 Turks were exchanged for 
well over one million Greeks (see p. 378). It is difficult to obtain 
exact figures because of the disturbed political condition of the area 
during 1912-24, but the estimates on p. 351 probably give a fair 
picture of the changing situation. 

At the census of 1928 there were 191,254 Turkish-speaking people 
in Greece. Of these, some 103,642 were Orthodox, who, for the 
most part, were refugees from Asia Minor; their language was 
Turkish, but they had remained Greek in sentiment as well as in 
religion. The remainder of the 'Turkish-speaking peoples in 1928 
consisted almost entirely of the Moslems of Dhitiki Thraki, who had 
been exempted from the exchange. These remained conscious of 
their Turkish nationality, but there is no evidence that they formed 
a discontented minority under Greek rule, or that the Turkish 
government was dissatisfied at the way the Greek government treated 
them. Their rights were protected by treaty, which allowed questions 
of family law and personal status to be regulated in accordance with 
Moslem usage. In 1924, there were some 300 mosques in Dhitiki 
Thraki and 128 Moslem schools, to which certain subsidies were 
given by the state; by 1933, the schools numbered 305. Five weekly 
Turkish newspapers were published in Xanthi and Komotini. Until 
January 1936, the Thracian Moslems voted as a separate electoral 
college, electing four Deputies. 3 


* Before 1923 there were a few Greek-speaking Moslems in Greece. ‘They were 
known as the ‘ Valakhadhes’ and they lived mainly in the valley of the upper 
Alidkmon (Vistritsa). Some authorities have derived the name from Vlachs, but a 
more likely derivation seems to be from the Turkish ‘ V’allahi’ (By God), because 
that was the only Turkish they knew. Their origin is obscure; one can merely instance 
the analogous case of the Bulgarian-speaking Moslems (Pomaks). 
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Migrations to and from Macedonia, Western Thrace (Dhitiki Thraki) 
and Eastern Thrace, 1912-24 


Based on A. A. Pallis, ‘Racial Migrations in the Balkans during the years 1912- 
1924’, Geographical Fournal, vol. LxvI, pp. 315-31 (London, 1925). 


Macedonia 


I9I2 10,000 Moslems from Macedonia before the armies of the Balkan allies. 
1913 15,000 Bulgars mainly from the neighbourhood of Kilkis, with the retreating 
Bulgarian army. 
5,000 Greeks from Bulgaria into Greek Macedonia after the Treaty of 
Bucharest. 
5,000 Greeks from the Caucasus into Macedonia. 
5,000 Greeks from Serbian Macedonia (area taken from Bulgaria). 
1913-14 40,000 Greeks into Macedonia from Western Thrace (Bulgarian). 
1914 100,000-115,000 Moslems into ‘Turkey from Macedonia in consequence of 
Young Turk propaganda. 
80,000 Greeks from Eastern Thrace and 20,000 from Asia Minor into 
Macedonia at the time when Turkey was demanding the Aegean islands. 
1916 ‘The Bulgars occupied Macedonia, and transported 36,000 Greeks from 
Macedonia to Bulgaria. 
1918 Of the above, only 17,000 returned after the armistice of 1918. 
1918-19 When the Greek army took Western and Eastern Thrace, some 140,000 
¥ Greeks returned to these areas from Macedonia. 
1919-20 55,000 Greeks took refuge in Macedonia from south Russia and the 
Caucasus. 
1919 1,000 Russians, mainly from Wrangel’s army, arrived in Macedonia. 
1919-24 27,000 Bulgars from Macedonia to Bulgaria consequent on the Con- 
vention of Neuilly. 
1922-4 After the Smyrna disaster, and under the Convention of Lausanne, 
upwards of 700,000 Greeks into Macedonia from Asia Minor and 
Eastern Thrace. 
1923-4 Following the Convention of Lausanne, 348,000 Moslems left Macedonia. 


Western Thrace 


1913 70,000 Greeks fled from Thrace before the Bulgars. 
49,000 Moslems left Thrace in accordance with a Turco-Bulgarian Con- 
vention of 1913. 
1919 51,000 Greeks returned to Western Thrace. 
1920-4 125,000 refugees entered Western Thrace (5,000 Greeks from Caucasus, 
116,000 Greeks from Turkey, and 4,000 Armenians and Caucasians). 


Eastern Thrace 


I912 104,000 Moslems fled before the advance of the Bulgarian army. 
1913 2,000 Bulgars fled on return of Turkish army. 
1913 49,000 Moslems came in, exchanged from Bulgarian Thrace. 
47,000 Bulgars left in exchange for Moslems. 
1914 115,000 Greeks expelled from Eastern Thrace. 
1914 132,000 Moslems came in from the areas ceded to Greece, Serbia and 
Bulgaria. 
1915-16 85,000 Greeks and 17,000 Armenians deported from Eastern Thrace. 
1918-20 133,000 Greeks came in after Armistice of Mudros. 
1922-4 186,000 Greeks and 7,000 Armenians escaped from Eastern Thrace and 
were replaced by 70,000 Moslems from Greece. 


od — 
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Ethnic composition of Makedhonia and Thrace, 1912-24 





















































Total number Percentages 
Lor2” 1920 1924T 1912 | 1920 | 1924 
Greek Makedhonia: 
Greeks 513,000 577,000 | 1,277,000 48 52 89 
Bulgars 119,000 104,000 777,000 10 9 5 
Moslems{ 475,000 350,000 2,0008 80. | : 3% ° 
Others|| 98,000 91,000 91,000 8 8 6 
Total 1,205,000 | 1,122,000 | 1,447,000 100 | I00 100 
Western Thrace: 
Greeks 87,000 68,000 189,000 36 36 62 
Bulgars 35,000 35,000 23,000 25 18 % 
Moslemsf{ III,000 84,000 84,0009 47 44 28 
Others|| 4,000 4,000 8,000 2 2 3 
Total 237,000 191,000 304,000 100 100 100 
Eastern Thrace :** 
Greeks 253,000 186,000 ° 44 36 ° 
Bulgars 50,000 1,000 1,000TT 9 ° ° 
Moslemstf 223,000 300,000 3'70,000 40 59 95 
Americans 24,000 7,000 ° 4 I ° 
Others|| 19,000 19,000 ~~ 19,000 3 4 5 
Total 569,000 513,000 390,000 100 100 100 


Source: A. A. Pallis, ‘Racial Migrations in the Balkans during the years 1912-1924’, 
Geographical Fournal, vol. Lxv1, p. 330 (London, 1925). 


* On the eve of the Balkan wars. 

+ At the end of the year. 

{ Includes Turks, Pomaks, Albanians, Valakhades and Moslem Gipsies. | 

§ Albanian Moslems exempted from the exchange (see p. 381). q 

|| Jews, Vlachs, Uniates, Albanians, Foreigners. 4 

§ This figure is too low; see A. A. Pallis, “The Greek Census of 1928’, Geographical — 

ournal, vol. LXXIII, p. 546 (London, 1929). | 

** Allotted to Greece in 1920, but reacquired by Turkey in 1922. 
++ This figure for Bulgars seems unduly low. 
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The Bulgars entered the Balkan lands somewhat later than the Slavs, _ 
and, towards the end of the seventh century, they established them- 
selves south of the Danube; here they mixed with the Slav population 
already in the area, and so formed the empire of Bulgaria (see — 
p. 160). Like the Slavs, the Bulgars raided southwards into the — 
Byzantine empire, and this raiding passed into settlement; so that 
they, too, came to form an important element in the population of 
Macedonia and Thrace. Unlike the Slavs of peninsular Greece, 
however, the Slavs and Bulgars of these northern areas were not 
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assimilated by the Greeks, and they remained culturally and lin- 
puistically distinct throughout later times, to form a complicating 
factor in the ‘Macedonian Question’ of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

During the nineteenth century, this Christian population in 
Macedonia and Thrace consisted largely of mixed elements of un- 
definable origin for whom the different Balkan governments and their 





THE 
BULGARIAN EXARCHATE 
1870 —1912 ° 


|] Under Bulgarian bishops 
Without Bulgarian bishops 
The political Frontiers are these of 
the Treaty of Bertin, July 1878. 








Fig. 98. ‘The Bulgarian Exarchate, 1870-1912 


Based on D. Rizoff, Die Bulgaren in thren historischen, ethnographischen und 
bolitischen Grenzen, map 31 (Berlin, 1917). 


[t is interesting to compare this with Fig. 88 showing the limits of Bulgaria as 
oroposed by the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878, and with Fig. 99 showing the 
ethnographic limits of Bulgarians according to a Bulgarian source. 


national churches contended fiercely, especially after the creation of 
the Bulgarian Exarchate in 1870 (Fig. 98). Some remained, as they 
had always done, under the Greek Patriarch, others accepted the new 
Bulgarian Exarch, while yet others acknowledged the Serbian 
National Church. The speech of the Macedo-Slavs can be understood 
oy both Serbs and Bulgarians, though on the whole it is nearer 
Bulgarian in character. Thus, the Macedonians, like Bulgarians, use 


GH (Greece) 23 
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the suffix article; and words which in ‘Macedonian’ have an /, have 
it also in Bulgarian while it is omitted in Serb: e.g. Macedonian belo 
(white), Bulgarian belo and Serb beo. | 

With the break-up of the Turkish empire in Europe after the second © 
Balkan War of 1913, Serbia (afterwards Yugoslavia) acquired northern ~ 
and central Macedonia, and southern Macedonia went to Greece 
(Fig. go). ‘The Serbs insisted on the Serbian character of the Slavonic 
population of this area; Bulgaria, however, insisted that it was 
Bulgarian. ‘The conflict between Serbian and Bulgarian claims is well — 
illustrated by the different maps showing the ethnography of the area. © 
Figs. 99 and 100 represent the views of a Bulgarian and Serbian 
geographer respectively; Fig. 101 shows a British interpretation of the — 
ethnography of the same area. As far as Macedonia is concerned the 
three views are brought together on Fig. 102. It is really impossible, — 
however, to draw any lines because Macedo-Slav is not one dialect — 
but a group of similar dialects. Perhaps it would be true to say 
that the Macedo-Slavs pass by scarcely perceptible grades from the — 
Bulgarians of eastern Macedonia to the Serbians north of Skoplje_ 
(Uskitib). | 

After the war of 1914-18, Greece and Yugoslavia were confirmed — 
in their division of Macedonia; and, in order to clarify the ethno-— 
graphic position, Greece succeeded in getting inserted in the Treaty — 
of Neuilly (1919) a provision for an optional exchange of populations - 
with Bulgaria. About 92,000 Bulgarians in Greece and some 46,000 © 
Greeks in Bulgaria opted to emigrate, and the exchange was effected _ 
under the control of a commission (see p. 369). There remained in — 
Greece, according to the Greek census of 1928, some 81,844 Orthodox ~ 
Slavs who spoke ‘Macedonian’ (Makedonski), but Bulgarian esti- 
mates put their number as high as 300,000. They lived in the area — 
adjoining the Yugoslav frontier (Fig. 97), and they had been un-— 
willing to leave their homes. Bulgaria claimed them as Bulgars, and 
pointed to the fact that they were once included in the Bulgarian ~ 
Exarchate (Fig. 98). But the Greek government maintained that 
all elements with Bulgarian affinities, sentimental, national or 
religious, had emigrated; those who stayed behind, having done so_ 
voluntarily, were regarded as Greek in sentiment. It even maintained — 
that the Macedo-Slavs did not want their own schools, which they — 
could have if they wished. The schools in the area appear, therefore, — 
to have been Greek. Despite protests made from Bulgarian quarters, — 
the Macedo-Slavs of Greece were ecclesiastically under the juris-_ 
diction of the Patriarch at Constantinople until 1928, when they were — 
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included within the Church of Greece itself (see p. 332). There was 
officially no restriction on the language in which religious services 
might be held. Greek was usual, but it is probable that sermons were 
often preached in ‘Macedonian’, as about 70% of the priests 
belonged to the villages in which they officiated. 

It is difficult to assess the national feelings of the Macedo-Slavs. 
Many of them may really have accepted, or even welcomed, the 
Greek schools. On the other hand, there may have been some who, 
while not leaving for Bulgaria, remained Bulgar at heart. 


THE POMAKS 


The Pomaks are Bulgarian-speaking Moslems, most of whom live 
within the Bulgarian frontier, but there are some on Greek territory. 
About 102,000 were included in the Bulgarian census of 1926, and 
16,755 in the Greek census of 1928. Their villages, which lay in the 
Rhodope Mountains, north of Drama, were such obstinate centres 
of Bulgarian and Christian feeling under Turkish rule that, in the 
seventeenth century, the Grand Vizier Mohamed Kiuprili invaded 
the area, razed their churches to the ground, massacred great 
numbers of them, and converted the remainder to Islam.* ‘The 
policy was very successful; the Pomaks became the bulwarks of 
Islam, and it is they who were the authors of the notorious 
‘Bulgarian atrocities’ of 1876. The name ‘Pomak’ signifies ‘helper’, 
i.e. auxiliaries to the Turkish armies. 

After the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, most of them were included in 
Bulgarian territory, but some were included in Greek territory and 
so they remained after the treaty settlements of Neuilly (1919) and 
Sévres (1920). As Bulgarians and as Moslems they were involved in 
the voluntary exchange of populations with Bulgaria after 1919, and 
with the compulsory exchange with Turkey after 1923. Dhitiki 
Thraki, however, was exempted from the principle of compulsion 
(see p. 380), and the Pomaks of that area were allowed to remain in 
Greek territory (Fig. 97). In 1933, the Turkish press, seconded by 
hat of Greece, complained that the Pomaks of Bulgaria were being 
ppressed by the Bulgarian authorities; some were even said to be 
taking refuge in Greece from Bulgaria. It is to be presumed, 









| * One authority has declared them to be former Christians who followed the 
‘Bogomil heresy, but who preferred Islam to the practices and persecution of both 
the Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches—Sir Edwin Pears, Turkey 
land its Peoples, pp. 148-56 (London, 1911). 
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however, that, as between Bulgaria and Greece, Pomak sympathizers 
would favour Bulgaria. In 1941, Bulgaria’s annexations included the 
Pomak areas of Greece (see p. 234). 


THE JEWS 


Jews in small numbers were established in Greece at the time of 
St Paul, but no clear indication of their distribution is available for 
over a thousand years after this. About 1160, the Jewish traveller 
Benjamin of Tudela found flourishing colonies at Thebes (2,000), 
Salonica (500), Almyros (400), Corinth (300) and Chalcis (200), and 
there were many smaller communities elsewhere. 

The real influx of Jews into Greek lands did not come until 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. Large numbers of Sephardic 
Jews, expelled from Spain in 1492 and, attracted by the toleration 
offered them by the Turks, settled in and around Salonica. They were 


joined in the following century by the Maranos from Spain and 


Portugal—Jews who had been forced to adopt Christianity, outwardly 
at any rate. All the newcomers spoke a modified form of Castilian 
Spanish; this tongue, used by the Jews of Greece and other eastern 
Mediterranean lands, is known as ‘ladino’, and it has a considerable 
literature. In addition to a mingling of Portuguese dialects, it con- 
tains a strong mixture of Slav, Latin, Greek, Turkish and Arabic 
ingredients. Most of the Jews of modern Greece are bilingual, with 
Greek as a second language; many also speak French for business 
purposes. 

Under Ottoman rule, the Jews were very prosperous, and when the 
Greeks occupied Thessaloniki in 1913, several thousands fled and 
many more left after the great fire of 1917. But in 1920 they still 
formed more than half of the population of the city, and consisted 
of a prosperous banking, business and professional element, together 
with a number of artisans and shopkeepers and a large number of 
dockers, labourers, masons and tobacco and silk growers. With the 
Graeco-Turkish exchange of population, their condition changed for 
the worse. The influx of over 100,000 Greek refugees reduced the 
Jewish element in the city to some 16%, and both Jewish business 
interests and Jewish workers had to stand up to intense competition. 


An unusual Jewish sect, formerly centered at Salonica, were the — 


Dénmeh. It was started in the seventeenth century by Shabbethai 


Levi, and its followers, while conforming to many Jewish practices, — 
adopted Islam. Their number has been variously estimated, but may 
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Fig. 102. Conflicting interpretations of ethnic distributions in Macedonia, 1912-20 


Based on (1) A. Ischirkoff, ‘Ethnographische Karte des Bulgarentums auf der 
Balkanhalbinsel im Jahre 1912’, Petermanns Mitteilungen, vol. LX1, pp. 339-43 
(Gotha, 1915); (2) J. Cvijic, ‘Die ethnographische Abgrenzung der Vélker auf der 
Balkanhalbinsel’, Petermanns Mitteilungen, vol. Lx, pp. 113-18 (Gotha, 1913); 
(3) South East Europe: Ethnographical Map, GS: GS., no. 3703.¢(1018). 
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have been about 5,090-10,000. They have now been dispersed, and 
are found mainly in Istanbul and Izmir (Smyrna). 

The Greek census of 1928 put the number of Jews in Greece at 
72,791. The greater number of these were Spanish Jews (62,999) 
living mainly in Thessaloniki; but there were also a few thousand 
at Kavalla, and some hundreds at Flérina, Drama and Sérrai. Outside 
Makedhonia, the Jews were almost entirely Greek speaking and were 
scattered throughout the country. Most of them were artisans, small 
shopkeepers and industrial workers; a few were professional men. 
The Jewish colony at Athinai itself may have numbered as many 
AS 3,000. 

There have been occasional anti-Semitic riots in Greece, notably 
after the cession of the Ionian islands in 1864, when the Jews of 
Kérkira (Corfu) and Zakinthos (Zante) were forced to emigrate, and 
in 1931 when riots broke out in Thessaloniki. But, in general, the 
Jews have been treated tolerantly, and the Greek government has 
never encouraged anti-Semitism. Under a law of 1890, any town with 
at least fifty Jewish families received an annual subsidy for the needs 
of their religion. Jewish schools were also allowed, subject to the 
right of state supervision. ‘Thus at ‘Thessaloniki in 1924, there were 
fourteen Jewish high schools and twenty-six Jewish elementary 
schools. ‘There was also a flourishing Jewish press in the city. From 
1923 to 1933 the Jews of ‘Thessaloniki voted as a separate electoral 
college, returning two Deputies, but this system was abolished at 
their own request. The Greek Minorities ‘Treaty included a special 
clause by which Jews should not be placed under any disability by 
reason of their refusal to attend courts of law or transact legal business 
on their Sabbath. There was, however, considerable Jewish complaint 
about the Sunday Rest Law in Greece. The Greek government did 
not readily admit Jewish refugees from Nazi Germany. 

Since the Axis occupation in the spring of 1941, the German 
authorities are reported to have taken various measures against the 
Jewish community in Thessaloniki. Some Jews have been im- 
prisoned in camps, some have been deported to Poland, and others 
have been enrolled for road-making (see p. 236). 


‘THE ARMENIANS 


Before the war of 1914-18, the Armenians lived partly in ‘Turkey 
(in Cilicia and in the north-east), partly in the Caucasian provinces 
of Russia, and partly in north-west Persia. ‘The ‘Turkish Armenians 
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were subjected in 1894-6, 1904 and 1909 to massacres which aroused 
protests from Christian Europe. From 1915 onwards, vast numbers 
were expelled from their dwellings in Turkey. Many perished or 
were massacred; others sought refuge abroad, mainly in Russia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Greece. It was estimated in 1925 that about 
45,000 Armenians had come to Greece with the refugees from Asia 
Minor; one-half were peasants from central and western Anatolia, 
the other half were townsmen, mainly artisans and small shopkeepers. 
Many of them emigrated to the Soviet Republic of Erivan, but at 
the census of 1928 there were still 33,634 Armenian speakers left in 
Greece; 31,038 of these were stated to be Orthodox, which apparently 
meant that they belonged to the Monophysite Armenian Church. 
They had their own churches and schools (Plate 102). | 

Since 1928, further emigration has reduced their numbers; and 
some of those that remained have been absorbed in industry and have 


taken Greek nationality. In 1927 all Armenians under the age of 22 . — 


had been granted Greek citizenship, but this policy was suspended 
in 1928 when the Soviet government decided to accept Armenian 
immigrants. In 1936, all who had been registered under the Law of 
1927 had their naturalization cancelled, and Greek citizenship was 
extended only to limited categories of Armenians. The Greek un- 
willingness to naturalize Armenians has been explained by the 
difficulties faced in absorbing the Greek refugees themselves. By 
1938, upwards of 25,000 Armenians, not yet naturalized, were said 
to remain in Greece. About 10,000 of these were still completely 
unabsorbed and were living in huts on the outskirts of Athinai. 


THE VLACHs (Plates 96, 99) 


At the census of 1928 there were 19,703 Vlach speakers in Greece, 
although some estimates have placed their number at many times 
this figure. ‘They are for the most part nomadic shepherds and 
herdsmen, and are to be found principally in the Pindhos mountains, 
though Vlach villages are scattered throughout the Balkans (Fig. 103). 
In winter the Vlachs of the Pindhos take their flocks down into the 
plains of Ipiros, Thessalia and Makedhonia; and in modern Greek 
the word ‘vlachos’ signifies a shepherd. Their language is a dialect 
of Romanian with an admixture of Greek, Slav, Turkish and 
Albanian words. All the men and many of the women are bilingual, 
with Greek, Bulgarian, Albanian or Serbian as their second language. 
Most of them belong to the Orthodox Church. The hellenized or 
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semi-hellenized Vlachs between Grevena and the pure Vlach villages 
of the Pindhos are known as ‘Kupatshari’. Some Vlachs have taken 
to trade, and families of Vlach descent are numerous in Thessalian 
villages as weavers of frieze cloth and makers of rough jewellery, and 
as small general shopkeepers and itinerant traders; many have become 
carriers (kiradjis). These have been almost completely hellenized, but 
the nomadic groups still retain their distinct customs and their tongue. 
Some Vlachs are also to be found in the great cities of Greece (e.g. in 
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Fig. 103. The distribution of the Vlachs in Balkan lands 
Based on A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, The Nomads of the Balkans, p. 206 
(London, 1914). 


Different authorities give varying ideas about the exact distribution of the Vlachs; 
this map, for example, differs in detail from the distribution of Vlachs as given 
on Fig. 97. 


Thessaloniki and Sérrai), and have shown great business ability. One 
of the richest modern millionaires, M. Averof, who presented Greece 
with. her only heavy cruiser, was a Vlach. 

The name ‘Vlachs’ or ‘Wallachs’ was applied to them by their 
neighbours; its origin is identical with the English ‘Wealh’ or 
‘Welsh’ (i.e. stranger), and is a Slavonic version of a general term 
used by Teutonic peoples to describe Roman provincials in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The Vlachs, however, call themselves ‘Aromani’, 
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i.e. Romans, and are also known as ‘'Tzintzars’ and ‘ Koutsovlachs’. 
These last two are nicknames. ‘Tzintzar’ is derived from the 
numerous sibilant sounds in the Vlach tongue, thus the Romanian 
‘cinci’ (five) is ‘tsintsi’ in Vlach. 'The origin of ‘Koutsovlach’ has 
been disputed, but the general opinion is that it means ‘lame Vlach’, 
with reference either to their speech or to their subsidiary relation 
to the main body of Romanians. They are also called ‘Macedo- 
Romans’ in contrast to the Daco-Romans north of the Danube. 

The origin of the Vlachs is obscure and has given rise to much 
dispute, but it is now generally admitted that they are descended 
from Roman colonists and latinized provincials in the areas north and* 
south of the Danube, and that, as their language suggests, they are 
akin to the Romanians. Their existence may be inferred from records 
as early as the sixth century in date, but the first definite mention 
of them is not until the year 976. During the next two centuries 
reference to them becomes frequent, but they were intermingled with 
other peoples in such a way that it is difficult to form any clear idea 
of their distribution. Several districts were called after them in the 
Middle Ages; thus ‘Great Vlachia’ was the name given to Thessaly 
and southern Macedonia, and ‘Little Vlachia’ to Acarnania and 
Aetolia, while there were Vlachs also in Bulgaria and to the north. 
These last were involved in the revolt against the Byzantine empire 
which led to the establishment of the second Bulgarian empire of 
1186-1258 (see p. 161). 

In the eleventh-century Strategicon of Cecaumenos, there is a 
description of the Vlachs around Trikkala and Larissa in Thessaly. 
Their mode of living then seems to have been very similar to what 
it is to-day; from April to September they lived with their flocks in 
the mountains and descended to the plains only in winter. There is 
also reference in the same account to the appointment of a Byzantine 
official to administer the Vlachs. ‘Towards the end of the eleventh 
century, the southern Vlachs were again mentioned by the Byzantine 
historian Anna Comnena who referred to nomadic folk ‘commonly 
called Vlachs’ in the mountainous region of Thessaly. Benjamin of 
Tudela, about 1170, described them thus: ‘Here are the confines of 
Wallachia, a country of which the inhabitants are called Vlachi. 
They are as nimble as deer and descend from their mountains into 
the plains of Greece committing robberies and taking booty. Nobody 
ventures to make war on them, nor can any king bring them to 
submission.’ Under the Frankish regime, in the thirteenth century, 
these Vlachs of Thessaly emerged for a time as an independent 
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Plate 98. A gipsy settlement 


There are several established camping spots for gipsies travelling through Greece. The 
most important are found at Marathon, Thivai Gravid and Samarina, near Kalabaka. The 
photograph shows a settlement on the slopes of Mt Parnis, not far from Athinai. 





Plate 99. Vlach winter dwellings 


The Vlachs usually pasture their flocks on lowlands during the winter, moving to the 
uplands in summer. The photograph was taken in August on the plain of Marathon. 
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principality; but when the line of Vlach princes became extinct in 
1318, their territories were divided between the Byzantine empire 
and the Catalan duchy of Athens (see p. 173). Although they never 
again achieved political independence, the Vlachs have maintained 
their separate identity throughout subsequent political changes. 
Under the Turkish regime they paid tribute, and in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, many Vlachs were to be found engaged in 
commerce in the towns of the Turkish empire. 

During the nineteenth century a nationalist movement, with 
cultural aspiration, gained some strength among the Vlachs, as among 
the other small peoples of Europe. This movement was encouraged 
from Romania, especially after the union of Moldavia and Wallachia 
in 1861; schools were started, amongst other places at Janina and 
Salonica; increasingly large sums appeared in the Romanian budget 
as subsidies for Vlach education, and Vlach periodicals were printed 
at Bucharest; but the Vlachs were too scattered to form a coherent 
self-conscious minority. In 1881, with the acquisition of Thessalia 
from the Turks, the most compact group of Vlachs passed into 
Greece. In 1905 the Sultan recognized the remaining Vlachs of the 
Turkish empire as a separate ecclesiastical unit with a national 
liturgy, no longer subject to the Greek Patriarchate. This separate 
recognition was resented at Athinai, and relations were broken off 
for a time between Greece and Romania. 

In 1913, after the Balkan wars, Greece, like Serbia and Bulgaria, 
made an agreement with Romania, granting autonomy to Vlach 
schools and churches in Greek territory. Romania, moreover, was 
allowed to subsidize these institutions, under Greek supervision, and 
this arrangement has never been abrogated. Religious services con- 
tinued to be conducted in Vlach; and, by the Greek Minorities 
Treaty of 1920, the Vlachs of the Pindhos were confirmed in their 
religious and scholastic autonomy under the control of the Greek state. 

After the war of 1914-18, when Greek refugees from Turkey 
settled in Ipiros and Makedhonia, the amount of land available to the 
Vlachs for grazing was greatly reduced, and much of their stock had 
to be killed or sold. Many of them therefore emigrated to Romania, 
encouraged by the Romanian government, whose policy it was to 
settle them in the southern Dobrudja; these emigrants have been 
estimated at something under 30,000. This movement has continued 
on a small scale, so that by 1939 there probably were in Greece 
omewhat fewer than the 19,703 Vlach speakers enumerated in the 
census of 1928. 
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During the autumn of 1940 there were rumours that Italian 
propaganda had stirred up anti-Greek feeling among the Vlachs of 
the Pindhos, and reports from Romania in 1941 stated that some 
Vlachs had been arrested by the Greek government. In the spring 
of 1942, Romania also showed its interest in the Greek Vlachs by 
promising to send food into Greece for their relief. 


THE GREEK ORTHODOX ALBANIANS 


The Albanians, next to the Slavs, form the most important group 
of settlers that have affected the ethnic composition of the Greeks. 
They are representatives of an obscure Illyrian stock, who were 
surrounded by the southward movement of the Slavs during the 
sixth, seventh and eighth centuries. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, they began to expand southwards towards Acarnania and 
Aetolia and even into Thessaly, where the Vlachs had hitherto formed 
the bulk of the population. About this time also (c. 1350) the 
Byzantine rulers of the Peloponnese strengthened their army by 
recruiting large numbers of Albanians (‘Tosks). These mercenaries 
were followed by Albanian colonists who settled upon the waste lands 


of the province, where their descendants still remain to this day. _ 


Albanian settlers were also invited to settle in Attica and Boeotia by 
the Catalan rulers of the duchy of Athens (c. 1380) and by their 
Florentine successors. Early in the fifteenth century, the Venetians, 
too, were attracting Albanian settlers to Euboea by offering them 
grants of uncultivated land. a 

During the latter half of the sixteenth century, some Albanians 
were settled in the Aegean islands as part of a scheme of colonization 
formed by the Turks. The Turks also settled Albanians on the 
ravaged lands of the Peloponnese after the expulsion of the Venetians 
in 1718. Albanians were employed in the Turkish armies and were 
used to quell the insurrection in the Peloponnese in 1770. For some 
years after this, Albanian bands wandered over Greece causing great 
disorder, but they were put down in 1779; some were exterminated 
but others were induced to settle as colonists. 

This considerable body of Albanians settled in various parts of the 
Greek lands. Though retaining their own customs and language they 
lived on good terms with the Greeks, and were ardent patriots in the — 
War of Independence. Early in the nineteenth century their number 
was estimated by Leake at about 200,000 (see p. 196). At the Greek 
census of 1907, there were said to be 53,000 Albanians out of a total 
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population of some two and half million people. Neither the census 
of 1913 nor that of 1921 classified the population by language. ‘The 
census of 1928 reckoned almost all the Orthodox Albanians as Greeks, 
and they were, indeed, a prosperous and integral part of the Greek 
nation whose independence they had helped to establish. Some 
estimates have placed this Albanian element as high as 200,000, and 
even 350,000. The Albanians call themselves ‘Skipetar’ but are 
called ‘Arvanitae’ by the Greeks. They are to be found mainly in 
the country district of Attiki, Voiotia, Mégara, in the north-east of 
the Peloponnisos, and in the islands of Salamis, Poros, I[dhra, Spétsai, 
Andros, and southern Evvoia (Fig. 97). Though Albanian by descent 
they are Greek by national consciousness, and cannot be regarded 
as a national minority. They have not been difficult to assimilate, 
especially in the towns; and they have almost entirely lost their 
language in the Peloponnisos. Elsewhere, Albanian is usually spoken 
in the home, the men, and also some of the women, being bilingual. 


THE ALBANIAN MOSLEMS 


Quite a different category of Albanians are those in the more recently 
acquired provinces bordering upon Albania. Most of them live in 
[piros; the remainder live in western Makedhonia. The majority of 
them are Moslems. In western Makedhonia, some 2,000 Moslems 
were exempted from the Greek-Turkish exchange of populations on 
the ground that they were of Albanian origin. Some were villagers 
from the neighbourhood of Kastoria just south of Flérina; others 
were landed proprietors from Thessaloniki and Véroia. The census 
of 1928 gave 18,598 Albanian-speaking Moslems in the whole of 
Greece, according to which, therefore, there can have been only 
about 16,000 or so in Ipiros. Other estimates, however, suggest that 
the figure for [piros was as high as 33,000, while some estimates put 
the figure even higher than this. The big discrepancy may in part be 
explained by the fact that language was taken as the criterion in the 
census, and that many Albanian Moslems may have returned 
themselves as Greek speakers. The political frontier between Albania 
and Greece was decided in 1921 only after much discussion and 
the balancing of conflicting claims (Fig. 104). 

The Albanians of [piros are commonly known as the Chamurian 
Moslems, and belong to the Cham branch of the south Albanian 
Tosks. ‘They inhabit the coastal district of Chamuria, opposite 
Kérkira, near the Albanian frontier. There are also said to be some 
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Christian Chams, but their number is uncertain. The Albanian 
Moslems were exempted from the Graeco-Turkish exchange, and 
the Greek government has interfered neither with their language nor — 
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Fig. 104. The conflict of opinion about the frontier of southern Albania 


Based on (1) Edith Pierpont Stickney, Southern Albania or Northern Epirus in 
European International Affairs, 1912-1923, pp. 96, 108 and 109 (Stanford, Cal., 
1926), and (2) H. W. V. Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 
vol. Iv, p. 338 (London, 1921). 


There were other claims differing in detail, but the above is sufficient to show the 
divergence of opinion. The Italian proposal in 1919 followed the 1913 line, but earlier 
Italian proposals (1912-13) had included more Greek territory in Albania. They 
Albanian proposal was that of the Provisional Albanian government. In the north, 
the Greek-Albanian frontier of 1913 ran to the west of Lake Megali Préspa, but, 
at the demarcation of the boundary in the field by an international commission, 
the frontier was drawn through the lake; other small modifications were also made 


elsewhere. 
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their religion. It is true that no special schools were provided for 
them, but religious instruction has been given in Albanian in all 
state schools attended by the minority. Their national consciousness 
is difficult to gauge. The Albanian government has regarded them 
as a minority and has taken the same interest in their welfare as the 
Greek government has taken in the Greek minority on the other side 
of the frontier. In the summer of 1940 there were Italian stories that 
the Chamurian Albanians were being oppressed by the Greeks, and 
there were Greek replies that Albanians and Greeks were living in 
complete harmony. 


THE GIPSIES 


There have been gipsies in Greece since the end of the eleventh 
century when they crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, the de- 
-scendants of migratory bands who had set out from north-west India 
at least before the seventh century a.p. The earliest written record 
of them in Greece, however, is a reference to their presence outside 
Candia in Crete in 1322. By the fifteenth century they had spread 
throughout the Balkan peninsula and had become settled north of 
the Danube, in Transylvania and Wallachia. There were further 
movements westward from Greece in the sixteenth century, mainly 
because Turkish incursions were becoming more frequent and 
pressing. The extent of this westward movement is seen, for example, 
in Catalonia, where, at the end of the sixteenth century, the names 
‘gipsy’ and ‘Greek’ were synonymous. 

In the seventeenth century, attempts were made to settle the 
gipsies of the Ottoman empire on the land or in the towns. Many of 
those who were not serving in the Turkish armies were forced to 
adopt a sedentary life, and gipsy quarters gradually grew in the larger 
towns. Since then the sedentary gipsies of Greece have adopted the 
language and religion of the country, and they have, on the whole, 
been assimilated into the national way of living. A much larger 
number, however, has remained nomadic and unassimilated. 

Modern Greek distinguishes between the two groups. ‘The nomad 
gipsies are called athinganot, a name derived from that of an heretical 
tribe living around Phrygia in the ninth century. The collective 
appellation ‘athinganoi’, through its variant ‘atzigan’ is the origin 
of German ‘Zigeuner’ and English ‘tinker’. The sedentary group is 
called gyphtoi: both ‘gyphtoi’ and ‘gipsies’ are traces of the erroneous 
belief in the Egyptian ancestry of these people. The gipsies call 
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themselves ‘Rom’ and their dialect ‘Romani’, both probably derived 
from the name ‘Romaoi’ which the Byzantine Greeks applied to 
themselves. The Romani dialect spoken by the Greek gipsies is the 
oldest and purest European Romani hitherto recorded; it contains 
the greatest percentage of the vocabulary of the parent Indian 
language, and the proportion of loan-words is strikingly small. On 
the other hand, there is a considerable proportion of Greek words in 
the speech of western European gipsies. 

The presence of both sedentary and nomad gipsies in Greece makes 
it extremely difficult to give an accurate estimate of their number in 
the country, and the information derived from official statistics is 
often contradictory to that supplied by unofficial observers. According 
to the Greek census of 1928, there were 4,998 Romani (Tzigane) 
speakers, of whom 3,853 were members of the Orthodox Church, 
and 1,130 Moslems. It should be borne in mind that many sedentary 
gipsies have, as in countries outside Greece, lost their Romani speech 
and would therefore not be included in this return. On the other 
hand, nomad gipsies are known to be elusive when official censuses 
are taken. It was estimated that there were from 60,000 to 80,000 
gipsies in Makedhonia alone in 1924, and an authoritative estimate 
places the number of gipsies in Greece in 1936 as high as 100,000. 
In considering these estimates, however, it is important to remember 
that Greece still serves as a temporary centre for gipsies migrating 
to other Balkan countries and to Turkey. 

The most important gipsy quarters for sedentaries are those at 
Athinai and Thessaloniki. The sedentary gipsies are in great demand 
as harvesters, and most of them follow a variety of regular occupations 
such as basket making, iron working, and brick and tile making. ‘The 
largest number of nomads is found in Makedhonia, but there are also 
large camping areas in Thessalia, in Fthidtis, in Voiotia, in the 
Alfiés valley, in Ilia near Pirgos and in Kriti. The nomad gipsies 
usually make a living out of basket making, broom making, sieve 
making, horse dealing, bear taming and fortune telling. ‘They are 
continually on the march, despising their sedentary comrades, and 
always regarded with suspicion by the Greek peasants (Plate 98). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


1. There is no full treatment of the minorities of Greece within one volume 
in English, but C. A. Macartney’s National States and Minorities, pp. 529-30 
(London, 1934), provides a statistical summary with comment, and there are a 
number of books dealing with individual minorities. 


2. For a list of books dealing with the Graeco-Turkish and Graeco-Bulgarian 
exchanges of population, and their consequences for Greece, see p. 396. 


3. The complicated ethnic situation in Macedonia has given rise to a large 
number of books. A convenient introduction to the complexity is given in (1) Peace 
Handbooks: vol. 1v, The Balkan States, part 0, no. 21, ‘Macedonia’, Foreign 
Office (London, 1920); and (2) G. Weigand, Ethnographie von Makedonien (Leipzig, 
1924). The following should also be consulted, though they were written before the 
exchanges of populations had simplified the problem: H. N. Brailsford, Macedonia: 
Its Races and their Future (London, 1906) (this is pro-Bulgarian). J. Cvijic, Questions 
balkaniques (n.d. Paris and Neuchatel) (this is pro-Serbian); M. Paillarés, L’ Imbroglio 
Macédonien (Paris, 1907) (this is pro-Greek), 

See also the historical works indicated on p. 238. 


4. Ashort account of the Armenian refugees in Greece may be found in Sir John 
Hope Simpson’s The Refugee Problem, pp. 407-10 (London, 1939). 


5. The following deal with the Vlachs, and each is accompanied by a distribution 
map: A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, The Nomads of the Balkans (London, 
1914); G. Weigand, Die Aromunen, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1894-5); A. Rubin, Les 
Roumains de Macédotine (Bucarest, 1913). 


6. Short accounts of the Spanish Jews of Greece will be found in articles on 
Doénmeh, Greece, Salonica in (1) The fewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols. (New York and 
London, 1901-6); and (2) Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopedia, edited by A. M. 
Hyamson and A. M. Silbermann (London, 1938). 


7. Some information about the gipsies of Greece will be found in M. Block, 
Zigeuner (Berlin, 1936). 


8. The history of the Albanian element in Greece will be found in W. Muller, 
The Latins in the Levant, passim (London, 1908). There is also a useful paper by 
F. H. Hasluck, ‘ Albanian Settlements in the Aegean Islands’, in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, vol. xv, pp. 223-8 (London, 1909). An account of the 
_.Graeco-Albanian claims in the north is given by E. P. Stickney in Southern Albania 
or Northern Epirus in European International Affairs, 1912-23 (Stanford, Cal., 1926). 


Chapter XIII 
THE EXCHANGES OF POPULATIONS 


Introduction 


The Graeco-Bulgarian Exchange: The Convention of Neuilly (November 1919); 
The Mixed Commission; The Settlement in Greece; The Settlement in 
Bulgaria 


The Graeco-Turkish Exchange: The Disaster of Smyrna; The Convention of 
Lausanne (January 1923); The Mixed Commission ; The Settlement in Greece; 
The Settlement in Turkey 


Bibliographical Note 


INTRODUCTION 


Of all the changes brought about by the treaty settlements following 
the war of 1914-18, few are so interesting as the exchanges of 
populations between Greece and Turkey and between Greece and 
Bulgaria. There are many examples in past history of wholesale 
transplantations of population from one area to another, but these 
exchanges in the 1920’s were unique in that they represented 
attempts to solve difficult minority problems, and also because they 
both tried to ensure that the transferred populations were adequately 
compensated. The Graeco-Turkish exchange was the more striking, 
partly because it involved over one million Greeks from ‘Turkey and 
nearly 400,000 Moslems from Greece, and partly because the exchange 
was compulsory in character. The voluntary Graeco-Bulgarian ex- 
change, on the other hand, involved only 92,000 people from Greece 
and 46,000 from Bulgaria, but it provides an equally outstanding 
example of the mechanism by which exchange was effected. If similar 
exchanges are ever contemplated for other regions, these two examples 
must inevitably provide useful information about the problems 
inherent in such radical measures. 

Both exchanges were the culmination of a series of movements that 
had begun with the last phase of the break-up of Ottoman power in 
Europe. The military operations in Balkan lands during the years 
1912-22 were, moreover, accompanied by substantial displacements 
of population that are summarized on p. 351. Further, it must be 
remembered that the idea of exchange was not in itself a new product 
of the post-war world of 1919, for there was already a precedent in 
two pre-war agreements. 
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The treaty between Bulgaria and Turkey in September 1913 
formulated for the first time the idea of an ‘authorized reciprocal 
exchange’ between the Bulgarian and Moslem minorities within 
15 km. of the common frontier. In fact, most of these people had 
already moved during the ‘Turco-Bulgarian war, and the object of 
this treaty was to prevent them from returning, and to compel the 
remaining minorities to move also. A Mixed Commission, which 
met at Adrianople in November 1913, provided for the valuation and 
liquidation of the properties of the emigrants. Altogether 48,570 
Moslems from Bulgaria were involved, and 46,764 Bulgarians from 
Turkish Thrace. The liquidation was, however, never carried out, 
for in October 1914 ‘Turkey entered the war, and the work of the 
Commission was discontinued. 

In the meantime, the ‘Young ‘Turk’ government, imbued with 
‘ideals of nationality and of ‘Turkey for the Turks’, sought to force 
a similar agreement upon Greece. Early in 1914, it expelled 115,000 
Greeks from Eastern Thrace and 150,000 from the western coastlands 
of Asia Minor; some 50,000 Greeks from the latter area were also 
deported into the interior of Anatolia. The Greek government 
protested and, after some negotiation, an agreement was reached in 
May upon the following points: (1) that a voluntary exchange should 
be initiated between the Greeks of Thrace and western Asia Minor 
and the Moslems of Makedhonia and Ipiros; (2) that a Mixed 
Commission should be appointed to supervise the exchange, and to 
value and liquidate the property of the emigrants; (3) that the 
Commission was to consist of four members appointed by the two 
governments, together with a neutral arbitrator. ‘The Commission 
first met at Smyrna in June 1914, but its work was suspended when 
Turkey entered the war in October. 

Both agreements were indications of what was to follow when the 
confusion of 1914-18 was over, and they may be regarded as the 
forerunners of the Graeco-Bulgarian Convention of Neuilly in 1919 
and the Graeco-Turkish Convention of Lausanne in 1923. 


THE GRAECO-BULGARIAN EXCHANGE 


The Convention of Neully (November 1919) 


The Treaty of Neuilly between the Allied Powers and Bulgaria, 
on 27 November 1919, provided for ‘the reciprocal and voluntary 
‘emigration of persons belonging to racial minorities’, and on the same 
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day the Greek and Bulgarian plenipotentiaries signed a Convention 
to put this measure into effect. It was hoped that Serbia would join 
in the Convention, but this hope was not realized. 

The Convention of Neuilly was not as important as that of 
Lausanne because far fewer people were involved, but the main 
scheme was the same—the emigration of minorities with their 
moveable property, and the liquidation of their immoveable property, 
all to be carried out under the supervision of a Mixed Commission 
whose neutral members were to be nominated by the League of 
Nations. As under the Lausanne Convention, the benefits of 
liquidation were also to include former emigrants, but no limiting 
date was fixed, and the Mixed Commission was left to decide this 
point. But there were differences between the two Conventions. ‘The 
Lausanne Convention provided for compulsory exchange on a 
religious basis (see p. 380). The Graeco-Bulgarian exchange, on the 
other hand, was to be purely voluntary, and this voluntary character 
was repeatedly stressed. Moreover, no definite test, religious or 
otherwise, was laid down; the right of emigration and liquidation was 
extended to all ‘racial, religious or linguistic minorities’, provided 
they claimed Greek or Bulgarian affinities respectively. ‘Then again, 
the Convention of Neuilly did not go into such technical details as 
that of Lausanne; the broad lines only were laid down, and the details 
were left to be discussed and decided by the Mixed Commission 
itself, The Convention was ratified by both parties on 9 August 1920, , 
and the Mixed Commission was constituted on 18 December 1920. 
It consisted of four members—a Bulgarian, a Greek and two neutrals 
(from Belgium and New Zealand). 


The Mixed Commission 


The work of the Mixed Commission fell into three stages: 


(1) The preparatory period, December 1920—December 1922. 
(The sittings were discontinued from December 1922—February 
1923.) ; 

(2) The supervision of the migrations, February 1923-December 
1924. 

(3) The liquidation of properties, from January 1925 onwards. 

This chronological division is not strictly valid, for some of the 
problems of one stage often lingered on to be settled subsequently, 
but still the division does serve to indicate the main phases of the” 
work of the Commission. 
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(1) Preparatory Work. During the preparatory stages, much time 
was wasted on discussion about the interpretation of the Convention 
and in working out ‘Rules of Emigration and Liquidation’. Whether 
an applicant belonged to a ‘racial, religious or linguistic minority’ 
was left to be settled by the mayor of the commune in which the 
applicant lived; the mayor was to provide a certificate to this effect, 
subject, of course, to the right of appeal by the applicant to the 
Commission itself. Difficulties arose over the property of com- 
munities (hospitals, convents, schools, churches, etc.) whose members 
emigrated, and this question was ultimately decided by reference to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice (1930). ‘The Commission 
had also to decide how far back to extend the right of liquidation to 
former emigrants; and, after some discussion, it fixed the date at 
18 December 1900. Thus it attempted to do justice to the various 
migrations (and their associated abandonment and confiscation of 
properties) that had taken place during the past generation of unrest 
in the Balkan lands. 

An important point to be decided was the period during which 
the benefits of the Convention should remain available. The time 
limit was first put at two years from 18 December 1920, but this was 
successively extended until it was placed at 31 December 1924, and 
even after this, certain extensions were allowed. A declaration of 
emigration was ‘a solemn and irrevocable’ act which could only be 
cancelled in exceptional cases. An application for liquidation was to 
be filed, according to prescribed form, at the same time or later. 

(2) The Supervision of Emigration. After this period of preparation, 
the work of the Commission was interrupted for three months 
following the Smyrna disaster, from December 1922 to February 
1923, and its sittings were discontinued, an interruption, says 
S. P. Ladas, that was ‘in no way justified’. But at any rate in March 
the Commission started upon the labour not only of supervising and 
facilitating migration, but also of ensuring the voluntary character of 
all movements; this latter was a most important function in view of 
the general atmosphere of suspicion prevailing among the minorities 
of both countries. For some years after the institution of the Com- 
mission both minorities, especially the Bulgarian minority in Greece,* 
showed little desire to move, and it seemed doubtful whether any 


* The Macedonian Revolutionary Organization brought pressure on the 
Bulgarian minority to remain. The organization had worked for forty years to 
secure Bulgarian preponderance in Macedonia and Thrace, and was therefore 
anxious to maintain the Bulgarian element in the area. 
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emigration of significance would take place. The collection of de- 

clarations to migrate had begun in November 1922 just at the moment 

when refugees from Asia Minor and Eastern ‘Thrace came pouring - 
into Greece. Up to June 1923, only 197 Greek families in Bulgaria 

had opted to move, and the corresponding figure for Bulgarian 

families in Greece up to July 1923 was only 166. 

The situation on the northern frontier of Greece at this time was 
very confusing. Many Bulgarians along the railway line from 
Komotini to Dedéagach (Alexandroupolis) in Western ‘Thrace had 
been deported to Thessalia and the Greek islands for military reasons, 
and were not brought back until the end of 1923, after the Treaty of 
Lausanne with Turkey had dissipated the threat of war in the north. 
Some Bulgarians had escaped to Bulgaria at this time. Those that 
remained in Makedhonia and elsewhere were soon overwhelmed by 
the flood of refugees from Turkey that were now being settled in 
Greece, and conflicts inevitably arose between the Bulgarian minority 
and the newcomers. Indeed, it was asserted that the settlement of 
the Greek refugees ‘in districts with Bulgarian populations inevitably 
resulted in the flight of the latter’,* and that the Greek authorities 
had ‘hastened the departure of Bulgarians from Macedonia and 
Thrace’. In the meantime, bands of Bulgarian brigands (komitadjts) 
were crossing the frontier, and the Bulgarian minority in Greece, 
rightly or wrongly, was suspected of helping in the confusion and 
disorder. The general result of the atmosphere of hostility was to 
force many Bulgarians in eastern Makedhonia and Thrace to leave, 
and applications to emigrate rose quickly. In the month of July 1923, 
some 288 families asked to leave; the figure for August was 349. 
As the Bulgarian government had not created a department to deal — 
with the settlement of these newcomers, they were more or less left 
to look after themselves, and soon they appeared in the Greek villages 
of south-eastern Bulgaria. The Greek minority, faced with this 
hostility in Bulgaria, began to think more favourably of moving to 
Greece. In July there were 365 family applications, and in August 
there were a further 313. . 

Throughout these months, the Mixed Commission was making — 
every effort to secure fair treatment for the minorities of the two 
countries. Thus it intervened to assist the Bulgarians of ‘Thrace who — 
had returned from deportation to find their homes and lands occupied 
by Greek refugees. Hitherto, Western Thrace (Dhitiki Thraki) had © 


* C, A. Macartney, etc., Survey of International Affairs, 1925, vol. 1, p- 29% ; 
(Oxford, 1928). . 
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been excluded from the Convention because technically it was not 
yet part of Greece, but on 26 October 1923 it was included within 
the benefits of liquidation and the full formalities were waived. 
Efforts were made to distribute the refugees of both countries in the 
best possible way and to ensure that prospective emigrants were not 
dispossessed before they had harvested their crops. 

During these years, the work of the Commission was continually 
hindered by the difficult relations between Greece and Bulgaria. 
Each government protested against the other’s treatment of minorities. 
In July 1924, the massacre of some Bulgarians at the Greek village 
of Talis on the Graeco-Bulgarian frontier led to bitter feeling, and, 
frightened by these events, an increasing number of Bulgarians left 
Greece. On the other hand, in November, some Greeks in the 
Bulgarian village of Stanimaka were killed in a fray; and there were 
other ‘incidents’ in Bulgaria also. Amidst this excitement and ill-will 
on both sides, the Commission was continually occupied, though not 
with much success, in emphasizing the voluntary character of the 
exchange. In July, for example, it had been forced to suspend 
declarations of emigration for three months lest they might be due 
to fright or undue pressure. In October of the following year (1925) 
a frontier incident at Demir-Kapu in the Belashitsa Mountains, 12 km. 
south-west of Petrich, resulted in local fighting which nearly provoked 
_a war between the two countries. The swift intervention of the League 
of Nations helped to smooth out matters, and Greece agreed to pay 
damages of £45,000. 

Throughout these alarms, and indeed because of them, migration 
continued, and claims for liquidation were filed. According to figures 
issued in May 1929, some 92,000 Bulgarians had taken advantage of 
the benefits of the Commission. Of these, some 39,000 had left 
Greece before the establishment of the Commission in 1920. On the 
other hand, 46,000 Greeks from Bulgaria participated, and 16,000 of 
these were ‘former emigrants’. The net movement that took place 
during 1923-8 involved, therefore, 53,000 Bulgarians and 30,000 
Greeks. 

(3) The Liquidation of Properties. The period for filing declarations 
of emigration expired in December 1924, and from January 1925 
onward the most important work of the Commission started. The 
liquidation of the property of the emigrants involved the most 
complicated economic and legal considerations. Sub-Commissions 
were set up in various parts of Greece and Bulgaria, each consisting 
of a Greek and a Bulgarian and a neutral president. The activities 
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of these Sub-Commissions were co-ordinated at three centres— 
Sofiya, Thessaloniki and Komotini. For the work of appraisal a 
staff of surveyors, foresters, architects and agriculturalists was 
employed. The total personnel of the Commission grew from 77 in 
1924 to 380 in 1927, but was reduced to 222 in 1929. 

The stages in the liquidation of a property were as follows. After 
an application had been made, one of the Sub-Commissions verified 
the existence of the property; then it was surveyed; next, its resources 
in fields, forests and buildings were valued. These details were 
assembled and verified for each village at one of the three centres of 
Sofiya, Thessaloniki and Komotini. They were then submitted to 
the Mixed Commission for final approval. ‘The neutral members 
were never able to obtain a unanimous vote on the liquidation of any 
village.’* Of the amount due to an emigrant 10% was then paid in 
cash and the rest in 6% bonds. The Bulgarian government was 
responsible for the payment of bonds issued to refugees from Greece, 
and vice versa. The difference in the total amounts then became the 
debt of one government to the other. Difficulties arose over the 
payment of the bonds, but these were settled in December 1927 by 
an arrangement known as the Kaphandaris-Molov Agreement, called 
after the Finance Ministers of the two countries. The following 
statistics, furnished by the Greek government, show the position up 
to 13 October 1930: 


Greeks from Bulgaria 
$ 
Claims liquidated 16,800 Value 8,920,000 
Claims awaiting liquidation (approx.) 1,000 Value 500,000 (approx.) 
17,800 $9,420,000 
Bulgarians from Greece 
$ 
Claims liquidated 28,100 Value 20,311,821 
Claims awaiting liquidation (approx.) 1,300 Value _1,300,000 (approx.) 
29,400 $21,611,821 


Source: Charles B. Eddy, Greece and the Greek Refugees, p. 223 (London, 1931). 


In the settlement of the financial problems, which caused much 
friction between the two countries, the Mixed Commission received 
great assistance from the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations. By 1932 the work of the Commission was over. It had been 


* Stephen P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, 
p. 271 (New York, 1932). 
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able to perform a task which the Graeco-Turkish Mixed Commission 
was to find impossible (see p. 382). M. André Wurfbain has summed 
up its work by saying that, ‘although often threatened with failure, 
it never broke down, and it did effectively succeed in assuring to the 
emigrants the indemnities due to them’.* 


The Settlement in Greece 


The settlement of the immigrants from Bulgaria in Greece came 
under the supervision of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, 
and the main features of its work are described below (see p. 384). 
The arrival of some 46,000 Greeks from Bulgaria was, of course, only 
a small item when compared with that of over one million refugees 
from Turkey. On the other hand, the departure of 92,000 people to 
Bulgaria not only released property for the use of the Commission 
- but also considerably simplified the ethnic situation in northern 
Greece. Eastern Makedhonia was more or less cleared of Bulgarian 
elements. Moreover, under the Graeco-Turkish exchange, the 
Bulgarian Moslems (Pomaks) of the area left for Turkey. Only a 
small body of Pomaks (some 16,755 in 1928) remained in the north- 
west of Dhitiki Thraki, where the Moslem population was not 
exchanged (see p. 380). The other people with Bulgarian affinities 
that remained in northern Greece were the Macedo-Slavs of central 
and western Makedhonia. ‘They numbered some 82,000 and spoke 
‘Macedonian’ (see p. 354). 


The Settlement in Bulgaria 


The problem confronting Bulgaria was much smaller than that in 
Greece, but the plight of the refugees was no less terrible, despite the 
relief work carried on by Red Cross and other societies. Moreover, 
the post-war settlement had reduced the territory of Bulgaria, and 
the §2,000 arrivals from Greece were not the only refugees who had 
to be settled in this reduced area. According to Bulgarian figures 
of 1926, some 220,000 refugees of Bulgarian affinity had entered the 
country since 1913, and there were also 20,000 Armenian and 30,000 
Russian refugees. It appears that by 1926 about one-half of these 
had been absorbed, and in September of this year the Bulgarian 
government appealed to the League of Nations for help in raising a 
loan for the settlement of the remainder. The result was a 7° loan 


* A. Wurfbain, L’Echange Gréco-Bulgare des minorites ethniques, p. 179 
(Lausanne, 1930). 
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of £2,400,000 (£1,750,000 from Great Britain, and the rest from 
Holland, Italy and Switzerland), and of $4,500,000 from the 
U.S.A 7 : 

In the meantime, the Council of the League appointed a ‘Com- 
missioner for the settlement of Refugees in Bulgaria’ (M. René 
Charron), and it was agreed that a plan for settlement should at once 
be drawn up, and the Commissioner should make quarterly reports 
on the progress of the work. No adequate arrangements for settle- 
ment yet existed, and, consequently, a General Directorate was set 
up by the Bulgarian government in December 1926. It was found 
that the number of families to be assisted was 31,271 comprising 
some 125,000 people. The total area covered by the plan was 
175,000 ha. (about half the size of Cornwall); and, on this, small 
agricultural holdings were to be established. Many difficulties at once 
arose over the distribution of land. The communes resisted the 
attempts of the government to take away vacant land for the purposes 
of settlement; and frequently the local inhabitants had already taken 
possession of the properties left by the Greek emigrants. In many 
places, boundaries were in dispute, and there was no proper land 
register in existence. Before the land could be divided up, therefore, 
it had to be measured, and the work of surveying was entrusted at 
first to the Bulgarian Geographical Institute, and later to a private 
group of engineers. This work of surveying was carried out only 
with great difficulty and amidst much local hostility. The final 
appraisal of the land distributed was begun in May 1929 by a Land 
Valuation Committee. 

Division of land was only part of the problem. Houses had to be 
erected; livestock and seed had to be distributed; ploughs and other 
agricultural implements had to be provided; adequate water supplies 
had to be secured. Many areas were marshy, and drainage works 
and anti-malarial campaigns had to be initiated. In some areas, roads 
had to be made, and a railway was built from Rakovski to Mastanli, 
now Momchilgrad (to the north of Komotini in Greece), in order to 
open up areas for settlement. Along the coast of the Black Sea, the 
fisheries had hitherto been mainly in the hands of Greeks; refugees 
were now established here, and boats and gear provided for them. 
The cost of all these facilities was charged individually against the 
refugees, and arrangements were made for them to refund their 
debts over a period of years. Bulgarian emigrants from Greece who 
had received Bulgarian state bonds in return for property left in 
Greece were allowed to use these in repayment. 
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It had originally been laid down in the Protocol of the League of 
Nations that, as a rule, refugees should not be settled within a zone 
of 50 km. from the Greek, Yugoslav and Romanian frontiers. Over 
one-half of the country was thus to be closed to settlement; but many 
refugees had already settled in this area and their establishment could 
be completed at only a small cost. After many conferences, the 
principle of the 50 km. zone was maintained, but exceptions were 
allowed in certain areas where the re-establishment of refugees would 
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Fig. 105. The settlement of refugees in Bulgaria 


Based on (1) League of Nations Official Journal, November 1930, p. 1566 (Geneva); 
and (2) Annuaire Statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, 1931, pp. 22-3 (Sofia, 1931). 
The information, contained in the sixteenth report of the Commissioner of the 
League of Nations, covers four years of the work of settlement to 15 August 1930. 
Altogether, 28,342 families were settled during this period. 


involve waste of money. Fig. 105 shows the progress of the settlement 
up to August 1930, by which time the main work was done. Over 
one-half of the refugees had been settled in the district of Burgaz 
near the Black Sea coast. ‘The remainder had been accommodated in 
the north along the Danube, in the Deli Orman region of the north- 
east, where water-supply schemes and the evacuation of former 
Turkish inhabitants made settlement possible, in the Plovdiv and 
Arda basins of south central Bulgaria, and in the Struma valley. 
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Despite all the difficulties involved, the net result of the settlement 
brought great benefit to the Bulgarian state. The distress of the 
refugees was relieved. Political conditions along the frontiers were — 
greatly improved, and the dangers of ‘Komitadji’ raids into neigh- — 
bouring countries were wiped out. Finally, the economic condition 
of Bulgaria was greatly improved by the extension of its arable lands, 
and by the new works of health and communication. ‘The many 
advance repayments made by the refugees indicated the success of 
their settlement. The Black Sea area, in particular, desolate in 1926, 
had become productive and densely populated by 1929. The economic 
statistics for the country as a whole tell their own story of improvement. 


THE GRAECO-TURKISH EXCHANGE 


The Disaster of Smyrna 


Before 1922 the Greek subjects of Turkey numbered something 
over one and a half millions. Geographically, they fell into the three 
main groups: (1) those living in Thrace, in Constantinople, and on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora; (2) those along the western 
coastlands of Asia Minor, especially around Smyrna; and (3) those 
living at various centres along the southern shores of the Black Sea, 
and more particularly around Trebizond. There were also two 
smaller groups; one in Cappadocia, around Caesarea, and the other — 
in Cilicia around Tarsus and Mersina. Altogether they formed an 
extremely prosperous group in the Turkish empire, pre-eminent in 
commerce and industry, and successful also in agriculture. They — 
naturally found bitter opposition from the rising Turkish Nationalist — 
Party which aimed not only at constitutional reform but at creating © 
a ‘Turkey for the Turks’. 

With the outbreak of the Graeco-Turkish war in March 1921, the 
hinterland of Smyrna passed quickly into the hands of the Greek 
forces, who advanced inland to within sixty miles of Angora. But the 
tide of battle turned, and the Greek army was defeated and forced 
to retreat. As it drew back towards the coast, the local Greeks fled 
with it in a disorganized mass. When the Turks reached Smyrna 
itself in September 1922, there were appalling scenes of horror, and — 
the confusion was heightened by a disastrous fire that destroyed the — 
greater part of the town. All the Greeks who could escape, fled, and 
it has been estimated that upwards of 800,000 people left the shores 
of Asia Minor within the space of a few days. They arrived at the 
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islands or mainland of Greece in whatever ships and boats could be 
found, seaworthy or not. They were without food or clothes, were 
frequently covered with vermin, and brought with them various 
diseases, including typhus fever. This vast number of refugees was 
further increased when, by the armistice signed at Mudania in 
October, the Greeks were obliged to evacuate Eastern Thrace within 
fifteen days. Thus more were added to the already overwhelming 
throngs on Greek territory (Plate 100). 

The plight of Greece after the disaster of Smyrna won widespread 
sympathy. The League of Nations, through Dr Nansen’s relief 
organization, did much to help. The American National Red Cross 
and the American Near East Relief organization, too, played a great 
part in dealing with the situation in Greece and Asia Minor re- 
spectively. 


‘The Convention of Lausanne (fanuary 1923) 


With the complete triumph of the Turks, the Allies called a con- 
ference in November 1922 at Lausanne to negotiate a peace. The 
urgent question of minorities was at once raised. On the one hand, 
there were the Greeks of Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace, both those 
who had fled and those who had remained behind; there were also 
those Turks living on Greek soil, especially in Makedhonia and 
Dhitiki Thraki. Three solutions of the problem were possible. ‘The 
Greek refugees might have been sent back; but to this solution the 
nationalist ‘Turkish government was completely opposed. It wished 
even to expel those Greeks (numbering some half a million) who 
were still left in Asia Minor, and so to create a homogeneous Turkish 
state with no important minority within its frontiers. An alternative 
solution, the maintenance of the status quo, found no favour with the 
Greeks who wished to expel the Turks of Makedhonia and Dhitiki 
Thraki so as to provide lands for the settlement of the refugees. 
A third possibility was that of compulsory exchange, and this was 
adopted by the Convention of Lausanne in January 1923. ‘There has 
been much dispute about how the idea of compulsory exchange arose, 
but, at any rate, the idea of exchange itself was not new. In June 1914 
a Graeco-Turkish Convention had arranged for the exchange of some 
200,000 Greeks in return for an equal number of Moslems from 
Ipiros and Makedhonia; but nothing had come of this agreement 
owing to the outbreak of war. 

The word ‘compulsory’ had not been mentioned in the Convention 
of 1914, but now the Turks at once insisted upon compulsion. ‘The 
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Greeks, doubting the capacity of their country, weakened by the 
years of warfare, to absorb so vast a mass of new inhabitants, pointed 
to the inequality of a measure which would force Greece to accept 
some 1,300,000 people in return for about 390,000 Turks. Lord 
Curzon, representing Great Britain, opposed compulsion on the 
ground that the results of such a transference had not been fully 
considered by the Turks who, he held, ‘would lose more than they 
would gain’; and he feared the disturbance of economic life, likely 
to follow from ‘this gigantic transference of population, for which 
there is no precedent in modern times’. The French, too, were not 
in favour of compulsion. But no argument would move the nationalist 
Turks. Moreover, compulsion had one great advantage; it obviated 
delays and enabled measures to be taken promptly without the endless 
difficulties that were likely to arise if evacuation were voluntary. If 
the agricultural population was to move at all, it had to move quickly 
in order that cultivation should not be delayed. 

In the end, faced by the determination of the Turks, the conference 
gave way, and compulsory exchange was agreed upon. By the 
Convention of Lausanne, signed on 30 January 1923: 

(a) Greece renounced the right to send back the Greek Orthodox 
population which had left Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace. 

(b) Greece agreed to compulsory emigration of members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church still resident in Turkey with the exception 
of those established (établis) in Constantinople before 30 October | 
1918. 

(c) Turkey agreed to compulsory emigration of Moslems from — 
Greece, with the exception of those established in Dhitiki Thraki, 
to the east of the frontier laid down by the Treaty of Bucharest 
iIn*“19r3- | 

The exchange was to take place after 1 May 1923, but any persons 
who had migrated since 18 October 1912 were also included within 
its scope. The basis of exchange was to be religious, not linguistic; 
every member of the Greek Orthodox Church was to leave Turkey, 
and all Moslems were to leave Greece. Consequently, Greek 
Moslems, Greek Roman Catholics and Greek Protestants were 
allowed to remain in Turkey, while Turkish-speaking members of 
the Greek Church were expelled. Conversely, any ‘Turks who had 
adopted Christianity were allowed to stay in Greece, while Greek- 
speaking Moslems were expelled; those Moslem Bulgars (Pomaks) 
of north-eastern Makedhonia who had not gone to Bulgaria were also 
included in this definition of exchangeables. The Turks, therefore, 





Plate 100. ‘The exodus of Greeks from Smyrna 


With the defeat of the Greek armies in Turkey in Autumn 1922, the Greek refugees, in 
complete disorder, were directed to almost any harbour along the west coast of Asia Minor. 





Plate ror. Refugees in Athinai (Athens) 


The photograph shows the interior of the municipal theatre, Athinai, where for a long 
time each box housed a family of refugees. 





Plate 102. Armenian potters 


Those refugees who settled in urban centres frequently took up their old work. The 
photograph shows Armenians making pottery and enamel ware, known as Kioutahia. 'The 
carpet-making industry also grew rapidly with the settlement of urban refugees. 





Plate 103. A refugee village in Dhitiki Thraki (Western Thrace) 


The village, in course of construction, is typical of many of the new settlements that grew 
up in northern Greece to meet the needs of the agricultural communities. 
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did not succeed in completely eliminating Greeks from Turkey, but 
their purpose was fulfilled; Greek nationalism as a political force was 
now obliterated from ‘Turkish soil, and the few Greeks who remained 
no longer presented any serious minority problem. 

Two exceptions to the Convention of Lausanne were subsequently 
made. Under the Treaty of Lausanne, a different document from 
the Convention and not signed until July, the islands of Imbros and 
Tenedos were handed over to ‘Turkey, but their Greek inhabitants 
were exempted from exchange. Another subsequent arrangement 
was the exempti>n of the Albanian Moslems in north-west Greece 
who were allowed to remain in their homes. There was also con- 
siderable discussion about the definition of the word établis as applied 
to the Greeks of Istanbul (Constantinople), and over the question 
of the Patriarchate; the Turkish government several times expressed 
_a desire for a complete exchange, but this was always met by a Greek 
refusal. Agreement, however, was reached about the status of the 
Greeks in Istanbul in 1925, and again in 1930; and the Patriarch- 
ate was allowed to remain on the understanding that it concerned 
itself solely with religious matters. It was estimated in 1931 that 
Istanbul contained about 100,000 Greeks out of a total population 
of some 700,000. 


The Mixed Commission 


The Convention of Lausanne had provided for the setting up of 
a Mixed Commission to supervise the transfer of populations. This 
comprised four representatives of Greece and of Turkey respectively, 
and three neutrals (a Dane, a Spaniard and a Swede) from whom a 
chairman was chosen. They first met at Athinai on 8 October 1923, 
and, with the exception of a short visit to Thessaloniki, remained 
there until June 1924 when they moved to Constantinople. A secre- 
tariat was set up, and Sub-Commissions, each consisting of a Turk, 
a Greek, and a neutral president, were organized to deal with the 
details of different areas. The personnel of the Commission varied 
from time to time as the various Sub-Commissions were created or 
discontinued, but in June 1924 the total personnel was about 150. 

The people to be exchanged by the two countries fell into three 
categories: (1) the large number of refugees, chiefly the 800,000 
Greeks from Asia Minor and those from Eastern Thrace, (2) the 
Greeks, numbering ahout half a million, still left in Asia Minor, and 
(3) the 390,000 or so Curks in Greece, not including, of course, the 


Moslems of Dhitiki Thraki and the Albanian Moslems. 'The Greek 
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refugees were, for the most part, women, children and older people. 
It was therefore decided that those of their men folk who had 
remained behind must form the first category of people to be moved, 
otherwise it would be difficult to settle families on the land. Ac- 
cordingly, the able-bodied men of the Orthodox Church were first 
removed from Turkey; and afterwards the Moslems were removed 
from Greece. By May 1925, about 580,000 people had been trans- 
ferred, comprising some 190,000 Greeks and 390,000 Moslems. The 
disproportion between the number of Greeks who were expected 
to be moved and the number of passports issued through the 
Commission is accounted for by the high death-rate after the Greek 
disaster in Asia Minor, and by the additional numbers who had taken 
flight before the Commission began its work. 

The Convention of Lausanne had provided that emigrants should 
be free to take away their moveable possessions of every kind, but 
this provision was of little value to the majority of the Greek refugees 
who had of necessity brought very little with them in their flight 
across the Aegean. They could, however, hope to receive some 
compensation, for Article 14 of the Convention had stated that ‘the 
emigrant shall in principle be entitled to receive in the country to 
which he emigrates, as representing the sums due to him, property 
of a value equal to and of the same nature as that which he has left 
behind’. The Mixed Commission was given power to value and 
liquidate any property (moveable or immoveable) so left behind. 
Each proprietor was then to receive a statement of the sum due to 
him; this was to be credited to him in his new country, while his 
property itself was to be placed at the disposal of the state in which 
it lay. The total values of all the Greek and Turkish properties, 
respectively, were to be established by the Commission, and any 
difference was to be reckoned as a debt owed by one state to the 
other. 

This scheme, however, was never carried out, and there were long 
and complicated negotiations about the value of the properties left 
behind by the exchangeables in each country. The physical difficulties 
of valuation were very great, especially since many of the Greek 
villages in Asia Minor had been destroyed during the campaign of 
1921-2; their existing worth was small, and there was, therefore, 
much discussion about the date to be adopted in the determination 
of values, for the Convention itself had not specified a date. Then 
again, the complicated character of ‘Turkish land law made the owner- 
ship of abandoned properties doubtful in many cases. The Moslems 
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who left Greece, on the other hand, had departed in an orderly 
fashion, and their properties were at once taken over without being 
allowed to deteriorate; but, even so, it was frequently impossible to 
reconcile the widely differing estimates of their value. ‘Thus the 
following values were given for the Moslem farm of Koula in 
Makedhonia :* 


Turkish estimate 5,150,000 drachmae 
Greek estimate 61,250 5 
Neutral estimate 183,750 s 


To these difficulties over ‘exchangeables’ were added complica- 
tions about the property of non-exchangeables in Istanbul and Dhitiki 
Thraki, and about Turkish nationals who held property in Greece 
and See nationals who held property in Turkey. 

The net result of the long-drawn-out and frequently suspended 
negotiation was the Convention of Ankara on 10 June 1930. This 
finally recognized that it was impossible to decide whether the 
aggregate value of the property left in Turkey was greater or less 
than that left in Greece, and that it was impossible to decide whether 
Greece owed money to Turkey or vice versa. ‘The new Convention 
therefore declared that the property left by the Greek ‘exchangeables’ 
from ‘Turkey should pass in complete ownership to the. Turkish 
government, and that the property of Moslem ‘exchangeables’ should 
likewise pass to the Greek government. ‘The various points in dispute 
about the property of ‘non-exchangeables’ were also settled, and 
Greece agreed to pay the sum of £425,000 to the Mixed Commission 
for the purpose of indemnifying the people concerned. Many Greeks 
felt that this payment was unjust, but the Greek government was 
anxious to get rid of the difficult atmosphere of these years of 
negotiation; it hoped that friendly relations with Turkey would result 
in a general political and economic benefit, and indeed this hope was 
amply fulfilled in the years that followed. 

As far as the individual ‘exchangeables’ were concerned, both 
Greek and Turkish governments, in view of Article 14 of the 
Convention of Lausanne, were now left under a moral obligation to 
use the property left behind to compensate their respective settlers 
(see pp. 391, 394). The other claims for compensation, to be paid 
out of the £425,000 provided by the Greek government, were dealt 
with by the Mixed Commission until it was dissolved in 1934. 


* S. P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, p. 556 
(New York, 1932). . 
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The Settlement in Greece 


The large number of Greek refugees, the urban character of so 
many of them, and the fact that so much of the land available for 
settlement was barren or marshy, meant that the Greeks were not 
able to deal with the problem of settlement unaided. They therefore — 
applied to the League of Nations for help, and a Refugee Settlement 
Commission was set up with four members, two Greeks, one English- 
man and one American as chairman, This was an autonomous body 
invested by the Greek government with full executive powers, and 
responsible to the Council of the League of Nations to which it 
submitted quarterly reports. The personnel of the Commission, 
which reached a maximum of about 2,000 in 1928, was almost 
entirely Greek, and was supplied largely by the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Public Welfare, Public Health and by the National Bank 
of Greece. An initial advance of £1,000,000 was made by the Bank 
of England in August 1923 to meet the immediate needs of the Com- 
mission and to enable the work of settlement to be started at once. 
Later, with the approval of the League an international 7°% loan of 
£12,300,000 was issued (December 1924)—{£7,500,000 in London, 
£2,500,000 in Athinai and £2,300,000 in New York. Early in 1928, 
further loans of £9,000,000 (some at 6%, some at 4%) were made 
to the Greek government, and one-third of this was also assigned to 
the Commission, making a total of £15,300,000. ‘The actual amount 
received by the Commission, however, was considerably less because 
most of the bonds had been issued below par. 

One of the difficulties that faced those who grappled with the 
problem of settlement was the lack of statistics. A census of refugees 
in Greece, made in April 1923 before the Settlement Commission 
had started work, placed their number at 847,931. But others arrived 
after this not only from Turkey but from Bulgaria, Russia and 
elsewhere. By the general census of May 1928, the total, excluding 
Armenians, numbered 1,221,849, of whom 151,892 had sought 
refuge in Greece before the disaster of Smyrna. The total figure was 
made up as follows: : 


From Turkey _... un en ak 1,104,216 
From Russia __... a nak oe 58,526 
From Bulgaria... te 49,027 
From Albania, Serbia, Iudiscaienes etc. 10,080 


The Armenians numbered 33,634 in 1928 (see p. 358). None of 
these figures can be regarded as accurate because no data were 
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available for births, deaths and emigration among the refugees since 
their arrival. There is no way therefore of deducing the original 
number of refugees; the figure 1,300,000 is sometimes given, of whom 
200,000 were probably in a position to support themselves. The re- 
mainder probably comprised about 650,000 agricultural and 450,000 
urban refugees, although estimates of these proportions have varied 
considerably. 

Agricultural Settlement. A start had already been made by the 
Greek government itself, and the Commission, when it met for the 
first time at Thessaloniki in November 1923, took over these 
beginnings. The government promised to assign not less than 
500,000 ha. of land to the Commission, and the refugees were to be 
settled on this upon a self-supporting basis. By 1929, the total land 
so assigned amounted to 861,010 ha. This land belonged to three 
categories: (1) land belonging to the state; (2) land vacated by the 
exchangeable ‘Turks; (3) land expropriated according to the agrarian 
reform laws. 

It must be remembered that while the Commission was performing 
its task, Greece was engaged in carrying out a programme of agrarian 
reform in favour of small tenant farmers. By the Agrarian Reform 
Law of October 1924, large estates were broken up; and their owners 
were permitted to retain 30 ha. (74 acres), the remainder being 
distributed to native tenants or to refugees. The Commission was, 
therefore, engaged upon a double task—it participated in agrarian 
reform as well as settled refugees. 

The great bulk of the agricultural refugees were placed in Make- 
dhonia and Dhitiki Thraki (Figs. i106, 107), which was the part 
of Greece with the greatest potentialities for settlement, especially 
with the aid of drainage and irrigation works. Moreover, most of 
the Moslems and Bulgarians who left Greece were from Makedhonia, 
and thus the large estates (tchifliks), formerly in the ownership of 
the Turkish ruling class, were now available for occupation by 
peasant proprietors. Other refugees were settled in Kriti, Thessalia, 
[piros, Evvoia and to a very small extent in Pelopdnnisos (see table 
on p. 387). A general idea of the refugee element in the population 
of Greece can be obtained from Fig. 106. 

The Commission as a rule allotted land to groups of families rather 
than to individuals. The ideal was to regroup together the refugees 
coming from each village in Turkey, but this could not always be 
realized. Each group of families elected councils which allotted 
shares to its constituent families. The family share (for a family of 
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four members) varied according to the quality of the soil and the 
nature of the cultivation. In the cereal lands of Makedhonia and 
Dhitiki Thraki it averaged about 3°5 ha. (8 acres). In ‘Thessalia the 
holdings were smaller; in Ipiros larger; in the fertile lands of the 
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Fig. 106. Refugees in Greece, 1928 
Based on data from Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1931, p. 30 (Athénes, 1932). 


The figures show the number of refugees per thousand inhabitants in each només. 
The heavy shading over the whole of Attiki is misleading, since almost all the 
refugees are concentrated in and around Athinai. 








Fvros (Maritsa) valley they were only about 1-5 ha.; and in the 
tobacco districts of Makedhonia and Dhitiki Thraki they varied 
between about og and 2:0 ha. To the cattle-breeding groups in the 
mountain districts of the northern provinces, holdings of about 
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8-r1o ha. per family were granted. One of the difficulties encountered 
in this allotment was the absence of adequate maps. A provisional 
distribution of land had first to be made, and surveys had then to 
be undertaken before the final allotment could be made and the debt 
of each refugee fixed. : 

But allotment of land was only one part of the problem. Homes 
had to be provided. Over 50,000 houses had been left behind by 
Moslems and Bulgarians, but at least 10,000 of these were in dire 
need of repair, and over another 50,000 had to be built in order to 
house the 130,000 families who settled in Makedhonia and Dhitiki 
Thraki. Nor was this all. Animals, sheds, ploughs, carts, furniture, 
had to be provided, and also maintenance while the first season's 
crop was growing. Then again, public utilities had to be created; 
hospitals, schools and churches had to be built; wells had to be sunk; 
health services and agricultural and veterinary stations had to be 
established; water supply and sanitary services had to be provided; 
roads and bridges had to be constructed; drainage and irrigation 
works had to be carried out. The large-scale drainage works, started 
in the valleys of the Axiés and the Strimon, not only provided more 
land for cultivation but helped in the fight against malaria so prevalent 
in the region; the death-rate from malaria in the early years of the 
settlement was very high. Then again, experiment had to be made 
with various types of wheat to find out which suited the country. 
The Australian wheat ‘Canberra’, among others, proved very 
successful because it ripens in Greece before the period in which the 
burning livas wind destroys the harvests. Nor was this village 
settlement entirely concerned with agriculture, for on the coasts of 
Khalkidhiki and the shores of the Gulf of Evvoia, fishing communities 
were established and equipped with boats and appliances. 

The successive quarterly reports of the Commission show increasing 
progress, and, in 1929, Sir John Campbell, the vice-chairman of the 
Commission, summed up the results of the work in Makedhonia and 
Dhitiki Thraki in these words: 

‘The aspect of the country has entirely changed. Everywhere one 
sees the cheerful red roofs of the colonization settlements. Where 


formerly vast uncultivated plains stretched, there are now flourishing — 


villages, full of bustling activity, and showing obvious signs of 
comfort, and in many cases of prosperity. The whole countryside is 


awake and alive with new life. The refugees are working with 


admirable energy and courage’* (Plate 103). 
* League of Nations Official Journal, June 1930, p. 712 (Geneva). 
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The agricultural statistics tell their own story. ‘The production of 
wheat in Greece rose from about 250,000 tons in 1922 to 450,000 tons 
in 1928. The production of silk from silkworms rose from 50,000 to 
160,000 boxes; the yield of tobacco likewise increased from 25,000 
to 61,000 tons. It was the same with other commodities. 

Urban Settlement. ‘The Greek community of Asia Minor had 
included a large and prosperous urban element of bankers, merchants, 
shopkeepers and artisans for whom there were no ready business 
openings in Greece. The settlement of urban refugees was therefore 
a more complicated problem than that of agricultural refugees, and 
the Commission did not originally include the urban element within 
its scope, but concentrated upon ‘the establishment of refugees in 
productive work’, i.e. upon land settlement. ‘The Greek government 
grappled with the urban problem itself, and the Commission did not 
- undertake to help in this sphere until the beginning of 1925. It was 
then found impracticable to settle the urban refugees on the land nor 
was it possible to provide them with urban occupations by any 
large-scale planning. All that could be done was to facilitate their 
absorption into the existing urban life of Greece. ‘The Commission 
therefore restricted its efforts to two main lines of activity. 

(t) It lent financial support to the construction of permanent 
quarters for the housing of the urban element. When the swarm of 
refugees had come into Greece in the autumn of 1922, Athinai 
Piraiévs and Thessaloniki had provided the greatest number of 
convenient shelters (schools, theatres, warehouses, etc.). Building 
work was accordingly undertaken mainly in these three cities. 
Athinai and Piraiévs seemed the places where new industries would 
most likely be established; and Thessaloniki, as the centre for an 

expanding agricultural hinterland, promised many urban possibilities. 
The situation by 1928 is summed up in the following table: 


Total population | Total population Refugees 
in 1920 in 1928 1928 . 





Athinai 292,991 459,211 129,380 
- Piraiévs 133,482 259,059 101,185 
Thessalonfki 170,321 244,680 117,041 





Source: Charles B. Eddy, Greece and the Greek Refugees, p. 116 (London, 1931). 


Note. The figures for Athinai and Piraiévs do not include the population of the 
closely connected suburbs of Féliron and of Kallithéa (the latter having a popu- 
lation of over 25,000 in 1928, of whom 15,516 were refugees). At ‘Thessaloniki, 
the Moslems had departed between 1920 and 1928. 
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But, of course, urban quarters were also erected in many of the smaller 
towns of Greece where openings appeared or where beginnings were 
found in the buildings left by ‘Turkish and Bulgarian emigrants. 
Altogether urban quarters were erected in eighty-six other towns 
ranging from Patrai (the fourth city in Greece) to small communities 
with less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

(2) In the second place, the Commission also lent financial support 
to certain outstanding arts and crafts which utilized the traditional 
skill of the refugees and which promised an assured return for money 
lent; these crafts were mainly the making of carpets, embroideries, 
silks, pottery, silver-ware and enamelled articles. Moreover, the 
urban element included many people who had been prominent in 
banking, shipping, commerce and in the liberal professions in 
Turkey, and now they brought to Greece their great ability and in 
_ some cases their capital. The result was a new spirit that permeated 
the commercial life of Greece. Thus the production of woollen stuffs 
and fabrics rose from 1,700,000 yd. in 1922 to 2,600,000 yd. in 1925; 
and the production of cement from 37,000 to 60,000 tons. In the 
carpet and weaving industries the number employed rose from 4,000 
in 1923 to 11,000 in 1928 (Plate 102). 

The end of the Settlement Commission. Early in 1929 the Commission 
reported to the League of Nations that its final liquidation could take 
place in the following year, as its funds would soon be exhausted, and 
the main work of settlement was over. Arrangements were made for 
the transference of its responsibilities to the Greek government, and 
the Commission ceased to exist on 31 December 1930. During 
the period of winding up, the Greek Chamber passed a series of 
measures designed to maintain and increase the agricultural pro- 
gress that was being made; and, amongst other measures, a General 
Directorate of Agriculture and the Agrarian Bank of Greece were 
established. 

One of the questions important in the final straightening of the 
affairs of the Commission was that of the indemnities payable to the 
immigrants by the Greek Government. In view of the breakdown 
of the provisions of the Convention of Lausanne, the Government 
had assumed a moral responsibility for compensation. The value of 
the property abandoned in Turkey was assessed by special com- 
missions composed of refugee natives from the same district as the 
claimants; exaggerated assessments were revised by a superior 
council. On the other hand, the Moslem urban property left in 
Greece was turned over in 1925 to the National Bank of Greece 
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which issued bonds to the urban refugees on account of their claims. 
The bonds were redeemable at par as the property was sold by the 
bank. But these bonds were insufficient to cover the claims, and the 
government had to contract a number of internal loans in order to 
meet the indemnities. 

The rural refugees received their compensation in a similar way, 
except that practically all the claims were settled through the Com- 
mission itself; these agricultural refugees were debited with the value 
of their new lands at an average rate of 4,000 drachmae per hectare 
(£4. 6s. od per acre) of cultivable land; this was the price at which 
the State had indemnified those whose land had been expropriated 
under the Agrarian Law of 1924. 

When they received compensation, the refugees were able to start 
repaying their debts, and from 1927 onwards these repayments 
showed a considerable increase. In the agricultural areas, the system 
of repayment was organized by forming the rural communities into 
co-operative societies whose members were jointly responsible for 
their debts. In 1930, the Commission, in anticipation of its end, made 
agreements with the state by which the debts of agricultural refugees 
were to be collected by the Agricultural Bank of Greece, and those 
of urban refugees by the National Bank of Greece. In taking over 
the work of the Commission, the Greek state was assuming no 
unfamiliar duties. It had laid the foundation for the work of settle- 
ment, and it had been mainly responsible throughout for the settle- 
ment of urban refugees. Now, the completion of the agricultural 
settlement was added to its urban responsibilities. In praising the 
leadership and co-ordination provided by the Commission, it must 
not be forgotten that the state itself had dealt with nearly one-half 
the total number of refugees (see table on p. 387). 

The settlement had very great consequences for the life of Greece. 
Against the suffering caused by the uprooting of population, and the 
evils attendant upon the overcrowding of cities by poor people, must 
be set two great benefits, economic and political. On the one hand, 
there was a great increase in both agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. This stimulus, coming as it did after the disaster of 1922, 
was a most important factor in restoring the vitality of the country. 
The League of Nations report summed up the situation by saying: 
“The work of settlement has been of great moral effect. It has 
restored confidence in the country, it has re-established faith in the 
heart of a people where dismay and demoralization once reigned. 
The economic restoration has quite naturally brought about the 
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moral regeneration of the whole country.’* On the other hand, there 
were political consequences, for the exchanges altered the ethno- 
graphic map of Makedhonia in a radical fashion (Fig. 108). ‘The 
emigration of the large Moslem population (and also of the smaller 
Bulgar element) left Greek Makedhonia almost wholly Greek. The — 
complicated ‘Macedonian Question’, which had so perplexed 
European diplomacy ever since 1870, was now, at any rate, con- 


siderably simplified. 


The Settlement in Turkey 


The settlement in Turkey followed different lines from that in 
Greece. In the first place, Turkey was not a member of the League 
of Nations, and, in any case, the Turks were resolved on avoiding 
dependence upon foreign loans. Accordingly, the Turkish govern- 
ment raised the whole cost of settlement from its own resources. 
A Department of Settlement and Tribes had been established in 
1913, but, now, faced with the exchange of 1923, the Turks established 
a Ministry of Reconstruction, Exchange and Settlement with a staff 
to supervise settlement. This was replaced in 1924 by a Department 
of Settlement under the Ministry of the Interior, and this department 
was later transferred to the Ministry of Health. | 

In the second place, the numbers were much smaller than in 
Greece, and, despite the destruction of the war of 1922-3, the ‘Turks — 
had at their disposal ample land and farm buildings to accommodate ~ 
the newcomers in Eastern Thrace and Asia Minor. According to the — 
figures of the Mixed Commission, some 388,146 Moslems were — 
transferred from Greece, but, apart from these of Greece, other — 
Moslems were also moving into Turkey. This movement had been ~ 
proceeding since the loss of subject territories in Europe in 1878; it 
had been particularly active since the First Balkan War (see table j 
on p. 351); and it continued after 1923. One estimate places the 
number of immigrants (other than Greeks) from Eastern Europe ~ 
between 1921 and 1929 at 190,000. The Turkish census of 1927 put | 
the total number settled up to date at 434,079, but this only included — 
people ‘exchanged under convention’. Figures issued by the Turkish 
Department of Statistics gave the number settled during 1921-8 as 
463,534. About 38% of these were settled in Eastern Thrace; and 
about 42°, on the western coastlands of Asia Minor—that is, in the 
area vacated by the Greek population (Fig. 109). 


* Greek Refugee Settlement, p. 206 (Geneva, 1926). 
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The Turkish settlement was different from that of Greece in yet 
a third way. Nearly 90% of the immigrants were cultivators, and 
they were at once able to occupy the land and farmsteads left by the 
Greeks. They were given land, seed, cattle and implements, subject 
to an agreement for repayment, but since the Turkish Settlement 
Law of 1925 most of these advances are not recoverable; between 
1921 and 1930, some {1,539,511 was spent on settlement. The 
exchange had thus deprived Turkey of those Greek merchants who 
had been mainly responsible for the foreign trade of the country and 
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Fig. 109. The settlement of refugees in Turkey, 1921-8 


Based on (1) S. P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, 
p. 711 (New York, 1932); and (2) Recensement général de la population, 1927, 
pp. ii-xvii (Ankara, 1927). 


The information, issued by the Turkish Department of Statistics, gave the number 
of people settled from 1921 to 1928 as 463,534. Of these, 388,146 from Greece 
were exchanged by the Mixed Commission, whilst a few thousand had left Greece 
on their own initiative. The remainder were Moslem emigrants or refugees from 
other countries. 


for so many of its industries. ‘The carpet, the fig and the olive-oil 
industries, for example, seemed irreparably damaged, but the last 
two, at any rate, have more than recovered. Against the economic 
loss must be set the political gain resulting from the disappearance 
of the Greek minority, and the vigour which the new nationalistic 
order was bringing with it. Nor did settlement stop with the 
establishment of the exchangeables from Greece, for immigration 
from eastern Europe continued; in 1936 there were some 30,000 
arrivals; in 1937, some 31,000. Turkey, with plenty of land available, 
could take them, and the Turkish government'in June 1938 announced 
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a five-year plan which envisaged the establishment of about one 
million Turks from Bulgaria, Romania and Yugoslavia on productive 
farmlands in Asia Minor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


1. A detailed account of both the Graeco-Bulgarian and the Graeco-Turkish 
exchanges is given in The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, by 
Stephen P. Ladas (New York, 1932). The appendices of this give the texts of the 
various conventions that governed the migrations. The Official Journal of the 
League of Nations is an important primary source of information. 

A short summary of the two exchanges is included in The Refugee Problem by 
Sir John Hope Simpson (Oxford, 1939). He has also written a summary of the 
settlement in Greece—‘' The work of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission’, 
$Fournal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, vol. Vu, pp. 583-604 (London, © 
1929). Sir John was vice-chairman of the G.R.C. from January 1927 to December 
1930. An account of the Graeco-Turkish exchange can be found in C. A. Macartney, 
Survey of International Affairs, 1925, vol. U, pp. 257-79 (Oxford, 1928). There is — 
also an account of the Convention of Ankara in Arnold J. Toynbee’s Survey of 
International Affairs, 1930, pp. 157-68 (Oxford, 1931). 


2. A summary of the work of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission up to 
1926 is given in an official publication by the League of Nations—Greek Refugee 
Settlement (Geneva, 1926); a French text was also published. 

This may be supplemented by the later account in Charles B. Eddy’s Greece and — 
the Greek Refugees (London, 1931). Mr Eddy was Chairman of the G.R.C. from | 
October 1926 to December 1930. 

An excellent geographical survey of the consequences of the Settlement can be — 
found in J. Ancel, La Macedoine, son évolution contemporaine (Paris, 1930). 


3. The Graeco-Bulgarian exchange has been described by André Wurfbain in — 
L’Echange Gréco-Bulgare des minorités ethniques (Lausanne, 1930). For Graeco- — 
Bulgarian relations see (i) C. A. Macartney, Survey of International Affairs, 1925, — 
vol. 11, pp. 288-309 (Oxford, 1928); and (ii) Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of Inter- — 
national Affairs, 1931, pp. 345-53 (Oxford, 1932). The preliminaries to the 4 
Bulgarian Refugees’ Loan are discussed in Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of Inter- — 
national Affairs, 1926, pp. 209-22 (Oxford, 1928). 


4. A statistical summary of the changes of population in Greece is given in two 
papers by A. A. Pallis: (1) ‘Racial Migrations in the Balkans during the Years — 
1912-24’, Geographical Fournal, vol. LXVI, pp. 315-31 (London, 1925); (2) ‘The — 
Greek Census of 1928’, Geographical Journal, vol. LXXIII, pp. 543-8 (1929). 
Mr Pallis was one of the Greek members of the G.R.C. from September 1925 to — 
December 1930. 
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MAPS AND CHARTS OF GREECE 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The Greeks have made many attempts to survey their country in detail, but even 
to-day there is no map on a scale larger than 1: 400,000 which covers the whole of 
Greece. This is not surprising when one considers the difficult mountainous regions 
which make up so much of their territory, the large tracts of marshland, the numer- 
ous islands, the frequent wars which have interrupted Greek survey work and 
shifted the national frontiers, the objections raised by Popular Representatives 
against cadastral surveys requiring the demarcation of commune boundaries, and 
the lack of adequate and long-continued financial support necessary for a compre- 
hensive survey. On the other hand, the numerous wars fought on what is now 
‘Greek soil made detailed surveys of certain regions a necessity. Thus from 1916 to 
1918 British, French, Italian, Serbian and German field companies produced ex- 
cellent large-scale maps of northern Greece. Secondly, very accurate maps were 
needed for the demarcation of frontiers, and good strip maps exist for the country 
on either side of the old Turkish frontiers and the present boundaries with Albania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Turkey. Thirdly, a strong stimulus to Greek cartography 
was provided by the settlement of large numbers of refugees on the plains of 
Makedhonia and Thraki (see p. 388). Ignorance of the extent and precise boundaries 
of the agricultural holdings, which covered an area of 7,000 sq. km., was an obstacle 
to be overcome by cadastral surveys on a scale not smaller than 1: 5,000. 

For early maps of the mainland a considerable debt is owed to French, Austrian 
and German cartographers, and for charts of the coasts and islands to the British 
Admiralty. The first scientific attempt to survey Greece was made by the French 
Dépét de la Guerre, which in 1852 published the Carte de la Gréce on a scale of 
1:200,000. The twenty sheets of the map are not contoured, the hachuring of the 
physical features is sometimes inaccurate, and the roads, railways and settlements 
are obviously out of date, but the survey has provided the basis for many of the 
subsequent maps of this region. In 1880 the Austrian Staff Map 1:300,000 was 
published by the K.u.K. Militdrgeographisches Institut, but apart from extending 
the area of the survey and making corrections to roads and railways it added nothing 
to the earlier French map, and, in fact, copied many of its numerous mistakes. 
Nevertheless, for parts of the difficult terrain north of the Gulf of Kérinthos it 
remained the best map until the area was resurveyed and mapped by the Greeks 
within the last decade. In 1916 the Austrian Staff Map 1:200,000, also published 
by the K.u.K. Militargeographisches Institut, was needed until the 1930’s to complete 
the cover for Thessalia and Arta, acquired in 1881, for Makedhonfa and [piros in 
1913-14 and for Dhitiki Thraki in 1919-20. Though a big improvement on any 
previous map of these regions it is very much out of date and often faulty in the 
representation of relief features. 

Apart from the work carried out by foreign governments, detailed surveys of 
small areas have from time to time been undertaken by various scientific authorities. 
Thus, as early as 1881, Curtius and Kaupert, working for the Kaiserl. deutsche 
archdeologische Institut, published the first of twenty-one sheets of Attiki and Sala- 
mis on a scale of 1:25,000: the map was a very great advance on anything which had 
preceded it. The German geographer, Philippson, who travelled extensively in 
central and southern Greece, made considerable additions and corrections to 
earlier maps, without making a complete survey. His map of the Pelopdnnisos, 
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I: 300,000, was published in 1892, and the four sheets stood as the best map of this 
area until after the war of 1914-18. 

Large-scale maps of individual islands owe their origin to a variety of sources: 
many are based upon surveys made by the British for the Admiralty Charts, but 
their detail and accuracy are limited to coastal regions; some of the better maps, 
the result of careful surveys, appear in scientific journals not easily accessible, as 
for example the map of Samothraki, 1:50,000, by D. Jaranoff in the Bull. de la 
Société Bulgare de Géographie (Sofia, 1938), while others have been produced by 
the islanders themselves and can lay no great claim to accuracy. Detailed description 
of island maps will appear in a later volume. 


DESCRIPTION OF Maps 


The maps of Greece are described in the following order: 

Greek government topographical maps. 

Maps issued by the Geographical Section of the British General Staff. 
Greek Admiralty charts. 

. British Admiralty charts. 

Miscellaneous maps. 

Atlases. 


In each group the maps are listed in order of scale, those on a large scale coming 
first. The following particulars are given where possible for each series: 
(1) Authority responsible for its production. 
(2) Date of production, with subsequent revisions. 
(3) Number of published sheets in the series—to the latest available date for 
Greek government maps and to June 1943 for G.S.G.S. 
(4) Size of sheets, measured to the margin of the area mapped. 
(5) Projection. This is stated only for small scale maps. (In general Greek 
official maps are on a simple conical projection.) 
(6) Meridian of origin (Athinai, Greenwich, Paris, Ferro): Grid and/or graticule. 
(7) Scale. (This is only stated when the unit of measurement is exceptional.) 
(8) Marginal information. 
(9) Use of colour. 
(10) Method of representation of relief. 
(11) Details of roads, railways and other information. 


A short note is sometimes added on the value of the map, its legibility and 
accuracy. 


AO OW > 


A. GREEK GOVERNMENT TOPOGRAPHICAL Maps 


Geodetic Surveys 


The government department primarily responsible for the geodetic survey of 
Greece and the production of official maps is the Greek Army Geographical Service, 
referred to throughout the text as G.A.G.S.- Before the war of 1914-18 it was 
known as the Greek Army Cartographical Service (G.A.C.S.). Some maps have 
been published for specific purposes under the direction of the Ministry for Air and 
the Ministry of Communications: Greek Admiralty surveys and charts are under the 
Hydrographic Service of the Royal Marine. j 

The triangulation of Greece has been computed on the spheroid of Bessel. Work — 
was started in 1889, and by 1919 trigonometrical points of the first order had been 
established in peninsular Greece, and the Northern Sporddhes, the Kikladhes and — 
Kérkira had been linked to the mainland. Perhaps the greatest work was under- ~ 
taken between 1920 and 1932 with the measurement of the arc of the meridian 
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rom the frontier of Yugoslavia to Kriti. Subsequent surveys have linked Maked- 
1onia, ‘Thraki, and Bulgaria, the southern Ionian islands and the Dodecanese to 
the main Greek network. By 1936 there were 152 trigonometrical points of the 
irst order. 

A marble pillar near the Royal Observatory at Athinai serves as the origin 
of the geodetic triangulation. The accepted co-ordinates of this pillar are lat. 
37° 58’ 20”’.10, long. 0° 00’ 00”’.00, and all published latitudes and longitudes are 
oased upon these values. In 1927 a new and accurate value of 37° 58’ 18’’.68, was 
oublished for the latitude, but as yet it has not been used in any computations 
iffecting the triangulation and mapping of the country. The final longitude of the 
Pillar has been published as 23° 42’ 58’’.815 (1 hr. 34 m. 52.065 s.) east of Green- 
wich. ‘he fundamental azimuth of the triangulation system is the Geodetic Pillar- 
Parnis, 359° 46’ 13’’.3 (north round to east). 

The projections in general use in Greece are: (1) An azimuthal projection for the 
opographical work on the ground, developed by M. Hatt, Chief Hydrographer to 
he French Navy. (2) A conical projection, used for the compilation of field sheets 
und the publication of maps. The parallel of origin is 38° N lat. and no use is made 
»f a scale factor. 


I) 1:20,000 


These maps have been published by G.A.G.S. and G.A.C.S. for the following 
egions: 


(a) Attiki, 29 sheets (G.A.G.S.), 1925-33. 

(6) Larisa, 6 sheets (G.A.G.S.), 1926-39 [2 sheets not dated]. 
(c) Elassén, 1 sheet (G.A.C.S.), not dated. 

(d) Kérinthos: Khartis Frourds, 1 sheet (G.A.G.S.), 1932. 
(e) Patrai: Khartis Frourds, 3 sheets (G.A.G.S.), 1933. 

(f) Thessaloniki, 4 sheets (G.A.G.S.), 1938. 


The sheets usually measure 43 x 55 cm. Meridian of origin Athfnai; margin is 
livided into minute intervals and a kilometre grid is normal. Printed in black, 
hough some of the 29 sheets of the Attiki-Voiotia region are coloured, using red 
or settlements and roads (three categories), blue for sea, rivers and marshes, brown 
or contours, and green for woodland of different types. Contours are at 20m. 
ntervals, every 100m. accentuated; spot heights in black; cliffs shown by close 
iachures, Railways (two categories) are in black. 

The series is very clear, even when not coloured, and useful in providing detail 
f some of the most important areas in Greece. 


2) 1:50,000 


Published by G.A.G.S. 1934-41 in 64 sheets, measuring 42 x 54 cm. The series 
Overs small sections of the Greek frontiers with Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Vieridian of origin Athinai; graticule at 30 min. intervals; kilometre grid in red. 
\ few sheets are printed wholly in grey, but the majority have brown contours at 
Om. intervals, every 100 m. accentuated. Water in blue; other features, including 
and utilization, railways (broad and narrow gauge) and settlements are in black. 
\dministrative centres of nomes and eparchies, demes and communes are dis- 
inguished by different size and type of lettering: roads, sometimes shown in red, 
re classified as motor roads, roads under construction (and abandoned), cart- 
racks with or without stone foundations, and mule tracks, easy or difficult. 

The chief merit of the map lies in its detail, but although most of the surveys were 
evised 1932-3, up-to-date accuracy of many sheets is questionable, especially of 
hose based on the Austrian 1:200,000. 

Further sheets have been published on this scale by the Greek General Staff or 
he Geographical or Cartographical Services. They are very limited in extent and 
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for the most part are enlargements of the Greek 1: 75,000 sheets. The information 
is very much out of date. The regions mapped are: 


(a) Dhomokés-Velestinon. 5 sheets (Greek General Staff), not dated but before 
1906. Meridian of origin Paris: margins divided into 5 min. intervals. Contours 
every 20 m., spot heights; railways, roads and settlements. 

(b) Sérvia, Saranddporos-Dheskéti. 1 sheet (G.A.C.S.), not dated. Meridian of 
origin Athinai: margins divided into minute intervals. Contours every 20 m.; spot 
heights; railways, roads (three categories) woods, settlements. 

(c) Kirlf Dervén Sérovits-Kaildria. 1 sheet (G.A.C.S.), not dated. Detail as 
in (0). 

(d) Lérisa area. 8 sheets (G.A.G.S.), 1917-18. Reproduction of Greek 1:75,000 
(see A 3). 

(ec) Mesoléngion. 1 sheet (G.A.G.S.), not dated but before 1933. Detail as in (0). 


(3) 1:75,000. Khartis Ellintkou Vasiliou 


Published by G.A.C.S. and G.A.G.S. Based on a trigonometrical and topo- 
graphical survey on a scale of 1:20,000 which was started in 18809, interrupted by 
war with Turkey and re-begun in 1901. The first dated sheet did not appear until 
1908. The photographic reduction of the earlier survey sheets to 1:'75,000 and their 
engraving and reduction was undertaken by the Militérgeographisches Institut of 
Wien (Vienna), where the work was carried out in conjunction with the Greek 
military officers responsible for the survey. Each sheet of the original survey, from 
which the published sheets are reduced, forms a spherical trapezium of 6 min. of 
longitude and 6 min. of latitude. The map when completed would have comprised 
120 sheets, but in 1927 when only 24 sheets had been published, it was decided to 
abandon the project. Subsequently, however, a large undated sheet of Athinai kai © 
Perikhéra was issued on this scale. 

Each sheet covers an area between 15 min. of latitude and 30 min. of longitude, — 
47x57 cm., reckoned from the meridian of origin Athinai. Margins divided — 
into minute intervals and a graticule is formed by lines at 5 min. intervals. Most © 
sheets are coloured; contours are in grey or brown, roads (four categories) are red 
and water blue. Railways (three categories) and names are in black. E 

Relief is shown by contours at 10 m. intervals, by spot heights and by grey hill © 
shading. Blue shading of decreasing tone value is used to indicate depths from 
0-2, 2-5, 5-10 and over 10m. Over this depth submarine contours with a 10m. — 
interval are given to 60 m. Cartographic methods, however, vary considerably from — 
sheet to sheet. 



















(4) 1:100,000. Epitelikés Khartis tis Ellddhos 


The first sheet was published by G.A.G.S. in 1925 and almost the whole of the 
mainland has now been mapped (Fig. 110). By 1941 there were 79 published 
sheets. A disadvantage of the series is that the edges of the sheets do not join 
accurately, owing to the azimuthal projection employed. The scale error, however, | 
amounts to not more than 1:300,000, because of the limited extent of the field of — 
each projection. The diagonals are free from scale errors and bearings from the 
centre are correct. . ; 

Each sheet covers an area between 30 min. of longitude and 30 min. of latitude” 
(42 x 56 cm.); east and west edges lie at multiples of 30 min. east or west of the 
meridian of origin Athinai; north and south edges lie at multiples of 30 min. no 
or south of the 38th parallel. Margins are divided into minute intervals and the 
central lines of latitude and longitude are carried across the sheet. 

Relief is shown by brown contours at 20 m. intervals, every 100 m. accentuated; 
spot heights in black; cliffs and sands in brown. Red is used for roads and tracks 
(five categories), bridges (three types) and for antiquities; blue for water, green 
for woods, vineyards and meadows. All other features are in black. Railways of 
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standard and narrow gauge are distinguished, and there is a vast amount of mis- 
sellaneous information which does much to make the map difficult to read. It is 
the only official publication on a large scale which covers most of the country. All 


1ames are in Greek orthography (see p. 447). 
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Fig. 110. Index map to 1: 100,000, Epitelikés Khdrtis tis Ellddhos 
sheet © Vi and two further sheets of Kriti have been completed since 1941. 


5) 1:200,000. Carte Normale Aéronautique Internationale 


Single sheet 42x55 cm., published by G.A.G.S. in 1932. It covers Thessa- 
oniki and gives inset plans of airfields at Thessaloniki, Sérrai and Katerini. 
Relief is shown by brown contours, brown hill shading and black spot heights. 


Roads (two categories) in red; railways (two categories) in black; woods and marshes 
n green; coast line and water in blue. A key to the use of symbols is given in Greek 


nd English. 


6) 1:400,000. Yenikos Khartis tis Elladhos 


Eleven sheets 45 x 56 cm., published by G.A.G.S. 1923-38, covering almost the 


whole of mainland Greece (Fig. 111). Drawn on a simple conical projection 
26 


GH (Greece) 
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(standard parallel 38° N): meridian of origin Athinai. Margins of each sheet are 
divided into 10 min. intervals and lines of latitude and longitude are carried across 
the map every degree. 

Relief is shown by grey contours at 200 m. intervals, every fifth contour em- 
phasized; spot heights in black; grey hill shading is used effectively. Lakes, rivers 
and marshes are in blue; woods in green; roads (three categories) in red and railways 
(two categories) in black. All settlements except small villages are named. The 
quality of the different sheets varies, but the map is usually clear, especially in the 
north. A further advantage is that almost all the Pelopdnnisos is on a single sheet. 
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Fig. 111. Index map to Greek official 1 : 400,000 maps 


The civil edition is the Yenikds Khadrtis tis Ellddhos. Names and titles on the 
12 sheets of the Carte Aéronautique are given in Greek and French. 


(7) 1:400,000. Carte Aéronautique 


Twelve sheets, varying considerably in size, produced by G.A.G.S. 1932-5, for the 
Ministry of Air (Fig. 111). Mercator’s projection; meridian of origin Greenwich. 
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Margins of each sheet are divided into 2 min. intervals and meridians and parallels 
are carried across the sheet at 20 min. intervals. 

Relief is shown by brown contours at 20 m. intervals, by pecked lines at 500 and 
1500 m. and by layer tinting of three shades of brown; submarine contours of 10 
and 20 m. are usually marked; mountain peaks are indicated by open triangles with 
their approximate heights, and hachuring is used for cliffs. 

Hydrographical features are shown in blue, wooded country in green, roads (two 
categories) and railways (two categories) in black. Aeronautical details are in red, 
plans and photographs of airports and seaplane bases are inset on appropriate 
sheets. Names are given both in French and Greek (see p. 447). 

Many places have been shown in wrong positions, others are wrongly named; but 
the map is valuable since it is the only official publication which covers the whole of 
Greece. The P.C.G.N. has issued a circular correcting the numerous errors of 
spelling and position of towns. 


(8) 1:500,000. Khdrtis Odikou Dhiktiou Ellddhos 


Six sheets, published by the Ministry of Communications, 1936. All principal 
settlements are marked and roads and railways are both divided into two categories. 
Some sheets are layer coloured, all are contoured. The aim of the map is to show 
the road network of Greece. 


(9) 1:750,000. Sidhirodhromikén Dhiktiou tis Ellddhos 


Two sheets, published by the Greek Ministry of Communications in 1930, show 
the railway system of Greece. Roads are in black, water in blue and railways in red, 
divided into four categories according to gauge. In a panel on the southern sheet, 
railway stations on each route are listed with their distances in km. from the terminus. 
There are also inset maps of the Ath{nai-Piraiévs district. 


(10) 1:1,000,000. Carte Normale Aéronautique Internationale 


Single sheet, 54 <x 44 cm. published in 1935 for the Ministry of Air. It is said to 
be based on the Greek 1:100,000. Meridian of origin Greenwich, and lines of 
latitude and longitude are carried across the map at degree intervals. Colour is used 
effectively—tred for roads (two categories) and railways (two categories), green for 
woods, blue for water and the names of hydrographical features. Relief is shown 
by spot heights and by layer colouring, the divisions being 200, 500 and subsequent 
intervals of 500m. Lines of magnetic variation and aeronautical details are in 
black. Names are transliterated into French and a key to the symbols employed is 
also given in French. 


(11) I:1,000,000. Europe—Aviation 


Two sheets 81x55 cm. published by G.A.G.S. in 1936. Meridian of origin, 
Paris. 

Relief is shown by layer colouring, divided by the 200, 500, 1,000 and subsequent 
1,000 m. contours. Detail of colour, relief, communications and miscellaneous 
information is similar to that of A 8. 


B. Maps IssureD BY THE GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF 
THE BRITISH GENERAL STAFF 


The production of accurate large-scale maps of Greece for English use is extremely 
difficult. The inadequate cover provided by the Greeks themselves, the inaccuracy 
of some of their work and the difficulties presented by Greek orthography make the 
problem complex. Moreover the two principal series issued by G.S.G.S., Series 
4087 and Series 4088 (1940), were prepared in a very short space of time, so that 
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there are mistakes in the transference and transliteration of names (see p. 448). 
Spot heights too, vary considerably from the Greek originals. G.S.G.S. make it 
clear that these maps are provisional editions. 


(1) 1:100,000. Series 4087: ‘The Balkans 


Topographical series based on official maps of the Balkan countries, compiled, 
drawn and printed by the Ordnance Survey, 1940. Thirty-eight provisional sheets 
of Greece, 60 x 60 cm. (Fig. 112). The series does not cover western Sterea Ellas, 
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Fig. 112. Index map to the chief G.S.G.S. series for the Balkans 


Pelopénnisos and the Greek islands. Kilometre grid, numbered in margins in blue.. 
Outer margin divided into minute intervals of latitude and longitude. Meridian of 
origin Greenwich. 

Relief is shown by contours in red at 50 m. intervals where the information is 
available, every fifth emphasised. Spot heights in black and cliffs in hachures. 
Water in blue, trees in green; roads (three categories) and telegraphic communi- 
cations in red; tracks and paths, railways (four categories) and other miscellaneous 
information in black. A note on pronunciation is given in the margin. 
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A second edition of a few sheets was published in 1941, incorporating information 
from later Greek sheets and military authorities. Brown is used instead of red for 
contours and roads, but all other detail is the same as above. The spelling of place- 
names is more accurate than on the provisional edition (see p. 448). 

‘Topographical inaccuracies are all too frequent, and the map should not be relied 
upon for detailed work. It is being replaced by copies of the 1: 100,000 Epitelikés 
Khartis tis Ellddhos (A 4), made by 512 (A. Fld. Svy.) Coy. R.E., 1941-. The relief 
on these sheets is much more accurate: place-names are transliterated (see p. 449). 


(2) 1:100,000. Series 2832: Greece 


Five sheets, Attiki (2), Larisa, Farsala, Ayia, published by the War Office, 
1917-18. Those of Attiki are based on the 1:100,000 Karte von Attica, by E. Cur- 
tius and J. A. Kaupert, 1900; the others upon the Greek 1:75,000 G.A.C.S. 
1909-11. The sheets vary in size. Graticule drawn at 5 min. intervals, numbered 
and lettered to form a grid. Meridian of origin Greenwich. 

Relief is shown by contours in brown at 40 m. intervals, every 200 m. accentu- 
ated. Cliffs indicated by brown hachures; spot heights in black. Water in blue; 
woods in green; roads (four categories) and railways (two categories) in black. All 
other miscellaneous detail in black. Marginal information includes a glossary of 
words likely to appear on Greek maps and a note on pronunciation of Greek. 


(3) 1:100,000. Lower Mesta Karasu (Néstos) 


Single sheet, 16 x 30 cm. based on air photographs and published by the Ord- 
nance Survey 1918. Contours in black, water in blue, woods in green. Settlements, 
roads (two categories), cart-tracks, footpaths and the one railway in black. 


(4) 1:250,000. Series 4088: The Balkans 


Topographical series based on various official and unofficial maps, of the Balkan 
countries. ‘Twenty-nine provisional sheets, 48 x 48 cm., of which only twelve con- 
cern Greece (Fig. 112). Compiled, drawn and heliographed by the Ordnance 
Survey 1940. In 1941, three further sheets, 60 x 80 cm., were produced by the 512 
(A. Fld. Svy.) Coy. R.E. and heliographed by the Ordnance Survey. They complete 
the series for the mainland of Greece. Ten-kilometre grid, numbered in blue. 
Latitude and longitude (sexagesimal from Greenwich) given for each corner of 
three layer sheets; margins of earlier sheets divided into minute intervals. 

Relief is shown by contours in brown at 100 m. intervals, every fifth emphasized; 
on later sheets interval is 200 m. Spot heights are frequently inaccurate. Water in 
blue; trees in green; roads (three categories) and telegraphic communications in 
red; railways (two categories) in black. Settlements are in solid black and are often 
wrongly named. Names are very infrequent. 


(5) 1:250,000. Series 2097: ‘The Balkans and Asia Minor 


Six sheets of northern Greece, published by the War Office, 1908-16. Detail 
similar to B 4. In 1922 certain sheets of this series were issued, with the new 
Greco-Bulgarian Frontier superimposed. 


(6) 1:500,000. Series 4072-40724: Europe and N. Africa (Air) 


Compiled and drawn at the War Office, 1940, printed by the Ordnance Survey. 
Eight sheets, 55 x67 cm. complete the cover for Greece. Conical orthomorphic 
projection; graticule divisions 10 min. of latitude and longitude. Outer margins 
divided into sections of 10 statute miles, lines of equal magnetic declination are 
drawn across the map at 30-min. intervals. Local mean times as compared with 
G.M.T. are given in blue. 
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Relief is shown by brown contours, layer-tinting in purple and black spot 
heights. Water in blue, woods in green, roads (two categories) in brown, railways 
(three categories) in black. Miscellaneous information in black. 


(7) 1:1,000,000. Series 2758: Europe 


Five sheets, K 34, K 35, J 34, J 35, 1 35, each covering an area between 4 degrees 
of latitude and 6 degrees of longitude. J 35 has a serial No. 2555. Compiled, drawn 
and printed at the Ordnance Surveys from a variety of official and unofficial sources. 
There have been numerous editions to date of each sheet, from the first editions of 
1915-16. Modified Polyconic projection: graticule at degree intervals; meridian 
of origin Greenwich. Margins divided into 5 min. intervals. 

Relief is shown by green contours at 100 and 200 m., then at 200 m. intervals, 
with layer colouring in green and brown. Spot heights in black. Roads (three 
categories) in red, railways (three categories) in black; towns of five orders of 
importance by different symbols; water in blue. 

An unlayered edition of this series, with contours in brown, has also been 
published. ; 


(8) 1:1,000,000. Series 2758: Europe (Air) 


Five sheets of this series were published by the War Office in 1939. On them 
detailed aeronautical information supplied by the Air Ministry has been super- 
imposed in blue. 


(9) 1:1,000,000. Series 3884 and 3884a: Railways in Greece and 
Albania 


A single sheet, 91 x 64cm. (north margin) and x 70 cm. (south margin) first 
published at the War Office in 1939; second edition with railways corrected in 1941. 
Based upon G.S.G.S. Series 2758. Modified Polyconic projection; graticule at 
degree intervals. Meridian of origin Greenwich. Railways are shown on the revised 
sheet in seven categories in red—normal gauge with double or single line, single 
line being doubled, under construction or projected; narrow gauge, narrow gauge 
being converted to normal gauge, under construction or projected. Rivers and 
marshes are in blue; towns are graded in five orders of importance. No other 
information is given. 


(10) 1:1,000,000. Series 2664: Maps of the Balkan States 


Single sheet, published by the War Office, 1915, showing the 1912 Frontiers, 
corrected to October 1915. Miscellaneous details, settlements, roads, railways, etc. 


C. GREEK ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


The government department responsible for Admiralty surveys and charts is the 
Hydrographic Service of the Royal Marine which has built up a considerable repu- 
tation for accuracy, despite the limited means at its disposal. Charts numbering 
1-12 and 14-48 were published in Athfnai between 1917 and 1939, almost all of 
which have been corrected to 1939. They vary considerably in size and scale, and 
in the policy adopted for place-names (see p. 447). The meridian of origin is 
Greenwich and on charts covering large areas the margins are divided into minute 
intervals. As with the British Admiralty charts, Mercator’s projection is used, lines 
being carried across the sheet at each degree. Insets of port plans, anchorages and 
panorama sketches of coasts are numerous. 

Land is coloured yellow; directional lights are usually marked by yellow circles 
with a red centre; all other detail is in black. Relief is indicated on large scale charts 
by closely spaced contours, or more probably by form-lines, the vertical interval 
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varying from chart to chart and often from place to place on the same chart: the 
heights of coastal peaks are given in metres. No reliance should be placed on the 
accuracy of land information. On small scale charts the coastal lands are closely 
hachured. Soundings are in metres and there is a close network of readings offshore. 
There is no uniformity in the choice of submarine contours, except in showing the 
5 m. line on all charts of anchorages. A conversion table from metres to feet and 
fathoms is printed on most sheets. Rivers, marshes, roads, railways and settlements 
are shown by appropriate symbols, but detail is limited to a narrow coastal belt. 
The following list gives the number of each chart, followed by the title, trans- 
literated by the P.C.G.N. system. Insets are shown by the use of brackets and the 
scale is given only once, unless there is lack of uniformity (Fig. 113): 
(1) Stilis Harbour, 1:10,000. 
(2) Vélos Harbour; Pteledn Bay; Vathoutidhi Bay, 1:20,000. 
(3) Salamis Arsenal and Keratsini Bay, 1:10,000. 
(4) Préveza Straits and Bay, 1: 10,000. 
(5) Navplion Harbour, 1:5,000. 
(6) Evripos Channel, 1:25,000. (Vaténda Bay; Evripos Strait; Stend and Mikr6- 
Vathi Bays; Levkandi Bay; Burji Channel, 1: 10,000.) 
(7) Mesoléngion Lagoon and Bay, 1:50,000. 
(8) Tinos Harbour; Siros Harbour, 1:10,000; Fofnix Bay, 1:20,000. 
(9) Levkés Canal, 1:10,000. (Visiliki Bay, 1:10,000, Vlikhén Bay, 1:25,000.) 
(10) Amvrakia Gulf, 1:50,000. (Vénitsa Bay, 1:20,000.) 
(11) Coasts of Greece, 1: 1,000,000. 
(12) Goumenitsa Bay, 1:20,000. 
(13) Not published. 
(14) Alexandrotipolis Bay, 1: 10,000. 
(15) Aivali Bay and Mosko island, 1: 40,000. 
(16) Gulf of Thessaloniki, 1:40,000. (Thessaloniki Harbour, 1:7,500; Thes- 
saloniki Bay, 1:20,000.) 
(17) Mégara Strait, 1:20,000. 
(18) Zakinthos Harbour; Katakolon Harbour; Kiullini Harbour, 1:10,000; 
Kaldmai Harbour, 1:6,666. 
(19) Domvraina and Posidhonfa Gulfs, 1:50,000. (Ké6rinthos-Posidhonia, 
I: 10,000.) 
- (20) Krionéri Bay; Patrai Harbour, 1: 10,000. 
(21) Atal4ndi-Oreoi Channel, 1:50,000. (Likhddes Islands, 1:20,000; Maliaic 
Gulf, 1:50,000.) 
(22) Piraiévs and Faliron Bay, 1: 10,000. 
(23) Kimolos Straits; Milos Bay, 1:20,000. 
(24) Ayios Nikdlaos, Kéa; Koutalé Bay; Livadhi Bay; Loutra Bay; Mérikha 
Bay, 1:10,000; Ayios Stéfanos, 1:20,000. 
(25) Naxos Bay, 1:15,000; Mikonos Bay, 1:20,000. 
(26) Gavrion Bay; Andros Harbour; Kérthion Harbour, 1:20,000. 
(27) Péros Strait and Harbour, 1: 10,000. 
(28) Kadstron-Limnos; Ayios Pavlos; Kondid, 1: 10,000. 
(29) Afyina Straits, 1:10,000. (Angistri Channel, 1: 10,000.) 
(30) Kastro Bay-Sifnos, 1:5,000; Kamdres Bay; Vathi Bay;?Kondés Bay; Faros 
Bay; Platiyialos Bay, 1: 10,000. 
(31) Vathi Bay; Karavostdsi Bay; Tres Klisiés; fos Harbour; Mangandari Bay, 
I:10,000. 
(32) Elevsis Gulf, 1:20,000. 
(33) Strimén Gulf, 1:20,000; Stavrds Bay; Elevthéron Bay; Stratdénion Bay, 
I: 10,000, 
(34) Paros Harbour and Andfparos Straits; Marmara, Tsipido, Trio Bays; 
Naousa Bay; Despotiké Bay, 1:20,000. 
(35) Athinai Gulf, 1:50,000. 
(36) Khanid Harbour, 1:5,000; Irdklion Harbour, 1:10,000; Réthimnon Bays, 
I:15,000; Sotdha Bay, 1:20,000. 
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(37) Athinai Gulf and Attiki Coasts, 1:'75,000. 

(38) Psara Bay; Khios Harbour, 1:10,000. 

(39) Mitilfni; Eressé6s Anchorage; Plomdérion Harbour; Sigri Harbour; Garbfa; 
Yéras Harbour, 1:20,000. 

(40) Gulf of Patrai, 1: 100,000. (Krionéri Bay; Navpaktos Bay; Monastiraki Bay; 
Papas Cape; Killfni Harbour; Afyon Bay; Patrai Harbour, 1:20,000; 
Mesoldéngion Canal and Harbour, 1:25,000; Petal4s Harbour; Oxia Bay, 
I 350,000.) 

(41) Pilos Bay, 1:20,000. 

(42) Spétsai Anchorage and Khéli Harbour, 1:25,000. ({dhra Harbour, Ayios 
Nikolaos, 1:5,000.) 
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Fig. 113. Index map to Greek Admiralty Charts and the Greek Sailing Directions 


The boundaries of the areas described in each of the four volumes of the Greek 
Sailing Directions, Navtiliaki Odhiyti ton Ellinikén Aktén (Ploiyés), A, B, Vi and Tii 
are indicated by the heavy curved lines. The rectangles show the areas covered by 
the larger sheets of Greek government charts. The black dots locate the more 
important port plans shown on these charts (see pp. 407-9). 
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(43) Ké6rinthos, Gulf and Isthmus, 1:100,000. (Xildkastron Anchorage; Si- 
kionfa Anchorage; Vrakhati Anchorage, 1:20,000; Kérinthos Isthmus; 
Loutraki Bay, 1:25,000.) 

(44) Itéa Gulf, 1:25,000. (Ayios Ioannis, 1:10,000; Eratini Bay and Panormos 
Bays; Vidhavis Bay, 1:20,000; Andikira Bay, 1:50,000.) 

(45) North West coasts of Greece, 1:500,000. 

(46) South West coasts of Greece, 1:500,000. 

(47) North East coasts of Greece, 1: 500,000. 

(48) South East coasts of Greece, 1: 500,000. 


D. BritisH ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


A complete list of British charts of the Greek coasts, together with an index map, 
is given in the Catalogue of Admiralty charts and other Hydrographic Publications 
(London, annual). The earliest charts were first published in 1843, and by 1900 
all the coasts had been surveyed, though not in detail. Numerous new editions or 
large corrections have been made from time to time. In recent years British charts 
have been corrected mainly from the hydrographic surveys carried out by the 
Greeks: most have been corrected to 1939. 

Apart from their value for navigation the charts show topographical details of 
the mainland and islands which are not always to be found on Greek official maps. 
Thus, chart 1556 (Gulf of Vélos) on a scale of 1: 109,000 is very well hachured and 
is useful in showing the relief of the Pilion region. The peninsula south from Pilion 
is not shown on the Greek, 1:100,000. It must be remembered however, that the 
accuracy of any of these charts is determined largely by that of the original survey 
and the frequency with which they are revised. The transliteration policies which 
have been adopted from time to time for use on these charts is discussed on p. 448. 


E. MIscELLANEOUS Maps 


General and Topographical Maps 


(1) 1:10,000. Greek-Yugoslav Border: Devdelija Area 


Eight sheets, 30 X 50 cm. published by the Armée d’Orient Aéronautique Militaire 
in 1916. Kilometre grid. Very little detail shown: no contours; rivers marked and 
valleys hachured; sands and marshes indicated. Roads (two categories), railways 
and settlements are most important features of the map. 


(2) 1:20,000. Salonica Army Map: British, French and Italian 
Surveys for Macedonian Campaign 


Published by British, French and Italian Topographical Services, 1916-109. 
There are 169 sheets of varying sizes. Kilometre grid. Contours in brown at 20 m. 
intervals, every fifth emphasized; spot heights in black. Water in blue; roads of all 
types, railways and settlements in black. Names are transliterated, and geographical 
terms may be in any one of the three languages. 


(3) 1:25,000. Northern Greece, including Serbian-Grecian boundary 


Published by the German-Bulgarian Topographical Survey, 1916-18. Seventy- 
four sheets, 5555 cm. Kilometre grid. Contours in brown at tom. intervals; 
frequent spot heights. Roads, railways, rivers and settlements in black. Place- 
names are in Cyrillic, with transliterations. 
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(4) 1:25,000. Part of the Serbian-Grecian boundary 


Published by the Serbian Topographical Section, 1918. Twelve sheets of varying 
sizes. Kilometre grid. Contours in brownish red, every 20m. Rivers in blue, 
roads, railways and settlements in black. Place-names are in Cyrillic. 


(5) §225;000. “Greece: - 


Surveyed and reproduced by 512 (A. Fld. Svy.) Coy. R-E. 1941. Fourteen sheets, 
based on Greek 1:50,000 (G.A.G.S.) and partly revised from air photographs. They 
cover an area west from the Gulf of Thérmai to Véroia. Kilometre grid. Contours 
in brown at 100 m. intervals, though occasionally 20 m. contours are inserted; spot 
heights in black. Rivers, marsh and sea in blue; canals, roads, railways and settle- 
ments in black. The utilization of the land is also shown. 

Fourteen strip maps, of the Edhessa-Véroia area were issued by the Field Survey 
_in 1941. They are based on air photographs. 


(6) 1:25,000. Karten von Attika 


Published by E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert for the Kaizserl. deutsche archdeo- 
logische Institut, 1881-93. Twenty-one sheets, 47x 44cm. Meridian of origin 
Ferro. Contours at 20m. intervals and hachures are in brown; spot heights in 
black; depths offshore given in metres. Water in blue, roads and railways in black. 
The map was the result of the first detailed scientific survey to be made of a large 
area in Greece. It is beautifully produced. In addition to these 21 sheets, four 
special sheets of Athfnai-Piraiévs were published on a scale of 1:12,500. 


(7) 1:50,000. Salonica Army Map: British, French, Serbian, 
Italian and Greek surveys for Macedonian Campaign 


Published by the Topographical Services of the countries mentioned above. 
Sixty-six sheets. Kilometre grid. Details of the series as in E (2). 


(8) 1:50,000. Khartis Ellintkou Vasiliou 


A French enlargement of the Greek 1:75,000 (G.A.G.S.) by the Service Topo- 
graphique des A.A.O., 1917-18. Eighteen sheets of the Larisa area and Kérkira. 
Names transliterated and generic part of compound place-names translated into 
French. 


(9) 1:50,000. Khartis Ellinitkou Vasiltou 


Enlargements and reproductions of the Greek 1:75,000 (G.A.C.S.) by the R.E, 
Printing Section, G.H.Q., B.S.F. No. 256, 1917. Four sheets—Ayid, Larisa, 
Témbi, Tirnavos. Names are transliterated and an English key to the use of symbols 
has been added. 


(10) 1:50,000 


Reproductions of the Greek 1:50,000 G. A.G.S.) by 512 (A. Fld. Svy.) Coy. 
R.E., 1938-41. Eight sheets, kilometre grid. Contours in blue-grey or brown; 
water in blue; roads in red and other features in black. All names are transliterated. 
Cartographical details as given in A (2). 


(11) 1:50,000 


Provisional reproductions in grey of forty-four Greek 1:50,000 (G.A.G.S.) 
sheets by the Survey Directorate. G.H.Q., M.E.F. Kilometre grid. Red over- 
printing of a few key names, transliterated phonetically. Details as in A (2). 
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(12) 1:50,000. Die Ebene von Argos 


Published by Dr H. Lehmann, in Zeit. Ges. Erdkunde (Berlin, 1931). Single 
sheet, 5355 cm. Kilometre grid; meridian of origin Greenwich. Contours at 
25 m. intervals, every fourth emphasised; spot heights; depths offshore in metres 
and submarine contours at 10, 25 and subsequent intervals of 25 m.; cliffs hachured. 
Land utilization shown. Names transliterated into German. 


(13) 1:50,000. Survey of the Struma Valley and Plain of Philippi 


Six sheets of various sizes, surveyed and published by Messrs Sir J. Jackson, 
Ltd., 1922 for the Greek government. The object of the survey, which was made by 
tacheometer, carefully controlled by triangulation, was the preliminary to engineer- 
ing works to prevent flooding. The map, plotted from detailed sheets on a scale of 
I:10,000, is gridded and coloured. Contours are in dotted lines; railways, roads 
and woods in appropriate symbols. The drainage pattern is clearly shown. 


(14) 1:100,000. Karten von Attika 


Published by E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert, Berlin, 1900. Eleven sheets, 
23 X22cm. Meridian of origin Ferro. Contours at 25 m. intervals, every fourth 
emphasized. Roads (three categories), railways (two categories) in black. Woods 
shown. 


(15) 1:100,000. Ubersichtskarte von Attika, mit den antiken Namen 


Published by E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert, Berlin, no date, but about 1903. Single 
sheet, 71 x 89cm. Not contoured and other details as above. Ancient names are over- 
laid in red italics. 


(16) 1:100,000. Afttiki 


Published by K. Grigouras, Athinai, 1933. Single sheet, based on original work 
and air photographs by K. Grigouras and P. Kalapothakis. Meridian of origin 
Athinai. Contours in brown; settlements and roads (two categories) in red; rail- 
ways and miscellaneous information in black. 


(17) 1:200,000. Carte de la Gréce (Romanized) 


Published by the Dépét de la Guerre, Paris, 1852. Twenty sheets based on the 
first scientific survey of Greece. Meridian of origin Paris: graticule at 25 min. in- 
tervals. Relief is shown by very close hachuring in black, which masks ali details 
of roads and settlements and makes the map very difficult to read. 


(18) 1:200,000. Generalkarte von Mitteleuropa 


Published by the K.u.K. Militdrgeographisches Institut, Wien. First edition 
produced 1906, with revisions up to 1937. Each sheet, 43 x 54.cm., covers one 
degree of latitude and longitude. Meridian of origin Ferro. Margins divided into 
min. intervals, and lines of latitude carried across the map at I5 min. intervals. 
The sheets are numbered and indexed by giving the central latitude and longitude 
for each sheet. Relief is occasionally shown by brown contours at 50, 100 and then 
every 100 m., with light brown hill-shading. Usually, however, brown hachures 
and black spot heights are employed. Water in blue, woods in green, roads (six 
categories) and railways (four categories) in black. Different symbols are used to 
distinguish relative sizes of towns. 

There is a Greek edition of those sheets relevant to Greece, issued in 1910-12, 
but it shows very few improvements. 
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(19) 1:200,000. Demilitarized Zone in Thrace: recorded on Greek 
maps dated 1920-1923 
Published by the Thracian Demilitarized Zone Commission, 1924. ‘Two sheets, 


X4nthi, Demotika; 41 x 55 cm. Meridian of origin Ferro. ‘Contours, roads (three 
categories), railways and settlements in black. 


(20) 1:400,000. Greece 


Reproduction of Greek 1:400,000 Yenikés Khdrtis tis Ellddhos by 512 (A. Fid. 
Svy.) Coy. R.E. 1941. The map is gridded, and names are transliterated. Topo- 
graphical terms are translated. For details see A (6). 


.(21) 1:500,000. Khdrtis tis Ellddhos 


Published by K. Grigouras and C. Papamandellos, Athinai, 1929. Six sheets, 
54X59 cm. Meridian of origin Athinai; graticule at degree intervals. Contours at 
200 m. intervals in brown; spot heights. Water in blue, roads (two categories) in 
red, railways and settlements in black. Names in Greek. 

Copies of this map have been published for English use, with names trans- 
literated and the generic part of names translated. 


(22) 1:600,000. Ellas 

Published by K. Grigouras and P. Kalapothakis, Athinai, 1934. Two sheets. 
Meridian of origin Athinai; contours, chief towns, railways (two categories) and 
air-routes. The chief purpose of the map is to show administrative boundaries. It 
is now out of date. 


(23) 1:1,000,000. Néos Politikés Khartis tis Elladhos 


Single sheet published by M. Saliveros, Athinai, 1936. In Greek; Meridian of 
origin Athinai. 


(24) 1:1,250,000. Khdartis tis Megalis mas Elladhos 


First edition was published in 1920 by M. Saliveros, Athinai; a revised edition 
was issued in 1931. The map shows chief towns, railways and spot heights, and is 
coloured to show administrative divisions. 


(25) -134,750,c00s, (Greece 


A single sheet, 60x 50cm., published by John Bartholomew and Son, Ltd. 
(Edinburgh, 1943). Margins divided into degree intervals (latitude sexagesimal 
from Greenwich); meridians and parallels drawn across the map to form a graticule. 

Relief is shown by black dotted contours at 100, 300, 500, 1,000, 2,000 and 
3,000 m.: layer tinting in seven shades of green and brown: spot heights in black 
in feet. Sea and lakes in blue; roads (two categories) in brown; railways (standard, 
metre and narrow gauge) in brown; canals in black pectinate line; boundaries 
(three types) in purple. 

All names are given in their official forms, adopting the P.C.G.N. policies for 
the transliteration of Greek and Cyrillic orthography. Geographical terms are 
translated into English. This is the folding map at the end of Vol. 11. 


(26) 1:2,000,000. Greece and the Aegean 


Plate 48 of The Times Survey Atlas of the World, published by ‘The 'Times’ 
(London, 1920) and prepared by J. G. Bartholomew. The plate, 33 x 20 cm., has 
a graticule formed by meridians and parallels (sexagesimal from Greenwich) at 
degree intervals. 
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Relief is shown by black dotted contours at 100, 300, 500 with subsequent 
intervals of 500—-3,000 m.: layer tinting in eight shades of green and brown, sub- 
marine contour at 100 fm., spot heights in feet in black. Lakes in blue; sea in two 
shades of blue. No roads are marked; railways in black (double and single lines). 
International frontiers (1920) in broad red band; administrative boundaries in 
thinner red lines. . 


(27) 1:2,000,000. Italy and the Balkans 


A single sheet, 96x71 cm., published by John Bartholomew and Son, Ltd. 
(Edinburgh, 1940). Detail is very much the same as in E, 26, though revised in 
places. Roads in red (two categories); international frontiers in solid purple; 
boundaries, pre-1940, in purple pecked line. 

The map is clear, attractive and of considerable value for general use. 


Communication Maps 


(1) 1:50,000. Route de Bralo a Itea 


Published by the Service Topographique des A.A.O., 1918. Two sheets, kilometre 
grid, graticule at 5 min. intervals. Meridian of origin Athinai. Contours at 20 m. 
intervals in brown, every fifth accentuated; spot heights. Rivers in blue, railways, 
roads and settlements in black. Woods and cultivated land are marked. Names 
transliterated into a French form. 


(2) 1:200,000. Evvoia-Vototta 


Published by the Hellenic Tourist Bureau in 1932. A gridded sheet, layer 
coloured, showing railways (two categories) in black and roads (three categories) 
in red. 


(3) 1:500,000. Carte Routiére: Athénes-Salonique-Coula 


An undated sheet published by C. A. Contogonis for the Automobile et Touring 
Club de Gréce, before 1930. Contours are in brown at 500 m. intervals; spot heights 
in black. Water in blue, railways in black and roads (two categories) in red. Bridges 
are marked and distances are given in kilometres along the principal roads from 
Athinai. 


(4) 1:600,000. Autostrassenkarten 


Sheet go and parts of sheets 82 and 83 published by Freytag and Berndt Wien, 
1931-40. Relief is only indicated by spot heights and road gradients. Rivers, 
coastline and sea in blue; woods in green; sailing routes in brown pecked lines. 
Principal roads in yellow (four categories) with distances from chief centres and 
gradients printed alongside. Lesser roads shown in brown. Names are in Greek 
script with a transliteration into a German form in brackets. 


(5) 1:1,000,000. Carte du Réseau des Routes Princtpales de la Gréce 


- An undated sheet 70 x 62 cm., published by C. A. Contogonis, Athinai, c. 1934 for 
the Automobile et Touring Club de Gréce. No grid or graticule. Sea in blue; rivers, 
outline, chief towns and railways in black. Motor roads in red with distances in 
kilometres from chief centres. Sea routes are marked with distances in kilometres 
between ports. 


(6) 1:1,000,000. Greece and Albania 


Single sheet, reproduced by G.S.G.S. 3884 (see B. 9) by 512 (A. Fld. Svy.) Coy. 
R.E., 1941. Railways are shown in three categories only. 
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Frontier Maps 


(1) 1:25,000. Frontiére Gréco-Bulgare (Traité de Neuilly, 27 No- 
vember, 1919) | 

Published by the Commission de délimitation, 1921. Thirty-seven sheets; meridian 

of origin Paris. The map is contoured and shows all settlements and roads. The 


same authority published a detailed description of the frontier to accompany the 
map. 


(2) 1:25,000. Carte de la Frontiére Gréco-Turque, 1925-6 


Ten sheets, dated 1928, were published by the Commission de délimitation, 
1925-26. Each sheet measures 56 x74 cm. Margins divided into minute intervals; 
contours every 10 m. in black, water in blue, roads (two categories), and settlements 
in red, railways, vegetation and miscellaneous details in black. Names are in a 
transliterated form. 


(3) 1:50,000. Carte de la Nouvelle Frontiére Turco-Grecque 1881— 
executée pour la commission de délimitation 


Fourteen sheets, linographed by the Int. Dept., War Office, 1881. Meridian of 
origin Paris. Each sheet, 58 x 44 cm., maps a narrow zone on either side of the 
frontier. Contours in brown at 20 m. intervals; rivers in black, woods differentiated 
by appropriate symbols. Names are transliterated into a French form. 


(4) 1:50,000. Carte de la Frontiére Turco-Héllenique indiquant le 
tracé arrété sur le terrain par la Commission Internationale de 
1897-8 


Fourteen sheets, heliozincographed at the Ordnance Survey, 1898. The sheets 
are based on those of 1881 (3), revised by Greek and Turkish officers. 


(5) 1:50,000. Carte de la Frontiére Gréco-Albanaise 


Published by the Comm. Int. de délimitation des frontiéres de I’ Albanie, 1925. 
Seven sheets; meridian of origin Paris. Contours at 20 m. intervals, spot heights. 
Roads and tracks differentiated. Names transliterated. 


(6) 1:400,000. Map to illustrate the rectification of the Turco- 
Greek frontier in 1897 


Single sheet, published by the Int. Dept., War Office, 1898. The boundary is 
shown as delimited in 1881 (3) and the rectification made in 1897 (4). 


Maps and Plans in Guide Books 


(1) Les Guides Bleus—Greéce 


Published by the Librairie Hachette (Paris, 1935). There are forty-one maps on 
varying scales, mostly in colour. In addition, there are seventy-seven plans of 
archaeological sites and modern towns. 
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(2) Baedeker’s Greece 


Published by K. Baedeker (Leipzig and London, fourth revised edition, 1909). 
It includes twenty-four plans of archaeological sites and modern towns, on scales 
varying from 1:1,500 to 1:25,000. There are also fifteen maps of regions most 
frequented by tourists, and a ‘Travelling Map of Greece, 1:1,000,000’ which 
extends north to the Greco-Turkish frontier of 1881. 


F. ATLASES 


(1) Atlas Climatique de la Gréce 


The Atlas was produced by E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos (Athénes, 
1935) and includes coloured maps (often very generalized) of each climatic element 
for Greece and the surrounding seas. Names and keys to the use of symbols are 
given in French and Greek. 


(2) Khartis Attikis 


Published by ‘Elevtheroudakis’ (Athinai, 1923). A map of Attiki on a scale of 
I1:100,000, backed with linen 70 x go cm., and cut up into 30 sections. Bound ina 
cover, 14 X 20 cm., with 48 pages of gazetteer. The margins of the map are divided 
into minute intervals; graticule at 10 min. intervals and the resulting rectangles 
numbered and lettered to form a key to gazetteer. 

Relief is shown by brown contours at 25 m. intervals, every second emphasized ; 
by brown hill shading and by spot heights. Water in blue, woods in green, roads 
and tracks (four categories) and railways (two categories) in black. 


(3) Hellas-Peloponnisos. Atlas de poche a Pusage des tourists 


Published by K. Grigouras (Athinai, 1936). A map of Attiki and Pelopénnisos, 
on a scale of 1:400,000 cut up into six sections and bound in a cover (25 X 17 cm.) 
with a general map, a plan of Athinai and 23 pages of illustrated description of places 
of interest. The map is poorly printed and shows roads and railways, with relief re- 
presented by crude shading. Names are in both Greek and Roman orthography. 


Appendix II 
GAZETTEER OF ANTIQUITIES 


The Gazetteer, which includes the principal archaeological sites in Greece (Figs. 114 
and 115), is arranged in alphabetical order. ‘The name of the site is given in the 
conventional English spelling and is usually followed in brackets by the name of 
the modern settlement, transliterated according to the P.C.G.N. system. In some 
instances, however, there is no conventional English name, and in these cases the 
name of the modern settlement makes the only heading. Throughout the text, 
personal names and well-known archaeological terms are given in the conventional 
spelling. 


AEGINA (AfyINA) 


Island in the Saronic Gulf... Reached by steamer from Piraiévs in 2 hr. The steamer 
touches at Afyina the capital, where remains of the ancient ports are visible. 'To 
the north, a single column marks the site of the Temple of Aphrodite (fifth century 
B.C.), built above an earlier sanctuary. Immediately to the east, a strongly fortified 
prehistoric town, continuously occupied throughout the Bronze Age, has recently 
been excavated. In the north-east corner of the island (24 hr. by mule track) the 
Temple of Aphaea, famous for its situation and its sculptures, stands on a terrace, 
surrounded by pines. It was built of local stone to commemorate the Battle of 
Salamis (480 B.c.); twenty of its columns are standing. The sculptures from the 
pediments were bought in 1812 by Prince Louis of Bavaria and transported to 
Munich. On the left of the track to the temple, about 1 hr. from the town, are the 
ruins of many chapels, monasteries and houses, all that is left of Palaiokhéra, the 
medieval town where the inhabitants used to take refuge when attacked by pirates. 
On the mountain peak (Oros) which dominates the island stood an open-air altar 
of Zeus. The path to the summit goes by an ancient Sanctuary of Aphaea, of which 
the terrace wall is a fine example of Hellenic masonry. 


Ampuissa (AMFISSA) 


In Fthidtis-Fokis; on the road from Itéa to Brdlos. Reached by steamer from 
Piraiévs to Itéa; or by road from Athinai via Livddhia. There are extensive and 
well-preserved remains of the great medieval fortress (mostly Catalan), and of 
several churches. 


ANDRAVIDHA 


In Ilfa; station on the railway between Patrai and Pirgos. The old capital of the 
Frankish princes of Achaea was here. There afe remains of the choir of their 
Gothic Cathedral of Santa Sophia, in which the Frankish parliament often met. 


ArRGos 


In Argolis; 4 km. from the sea at the head of the Gulf of Argolfs. Reached by train 
or road from Athinai. To the south of the town are the remains of a well-preserved 
Greek Theatre, and of some remarkable Roman mosaics; to the north, on a low hill 
(Aspis), are the remains of an Hellenic fortress and sanctuary. The Citadel (Larisa), 
partly Byzantine, partly Venetian and partly Turkish, rests on the original Hellenic 
foundations; traces of the Mycenaean circuit wall and gateway have also been 
found. Argos was completely destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha in the Greek War of 
Independence, and since then has been overshadowed by Navplion. 
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Heraeum of Argos, the renowned sanctuary of Hera, lies on the road to Navplion, 
2 hr. from Argos. The ruins, of which little more than foundations remain, are 
partly those of the oldest Greek temple known and partly of a later temple (420 B.c.), 
which contained the colossal gold and ivory statue of a goddess, by the sculptor 
Poliklitos. The temples stand on terraces, approached by flights of steps, and the 
whole complex of temples, propylaea, porticoes and other buildings, backed by 
the rugged mountains of Argolis, must have been highly impressive. 
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Fig. 114. Archaeological sites in Greece 


The map shows the position of only those places mentioned in the Gazetteer, and 
is not intended to show all archaeological sites. For a key to the abbreviations see 
Fig. 115. 


ARTA 


In Arta; on the road from Agrinion to Iodnnina. There are few ancient Greek 
remains, but the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Byzantine churches are of 
great interest. Among these, the church of Panayta Parigoritissa is remarkable for 


GH (Greece) 27 
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certain structural peculiarities, for its numerous cupolas, its elaborate ornamental 
brickwork, and its sculptures in Italian style; the church of Ayios Vasstlios for its 
brickwork, and Ayta Theodhora for the cenotaph of St Theodora, wife of Michael IT, 
despot of Epirus. 


ATHENS (ATHINAI) 


In Attikfi. Though a great number of the many buildings that once adorned the 
most renowned of Greek cities have ceased to exist, more ancient buildings have 
survived in Athinai than in any other place in Greece, and among them the 
Parthenon is held by many to be the most perfect piece of architecture in the world. 
The principal group of remains is on the Acropolis (Fig. 116), where four outstanding 
examples of Greek architecture in its best period can be studied; the other remains 
are scattered over a fairly wide area lying mostly to the north of the Acropolis, 
or along its southern flank (Fig. 117). 


The Acropolis (Plate 77) 


The present entrance to the Acropolis, at the foot of the steps leading to the 
Propylaea, is through the Beulé gate, named after a French archaeologist who — 
extricated it from the middle of a Turkish bastion. The gateway is Byzantine, but 
the flanking pylons date from the fourth century A.D. 

Originally a Mycenaean stronghold, like Mycenae or Tiryns, the Acropolis was 
surrounded by a wall of ‘cyclopaean’ masonry, of which remains are visible here 
and there, especially in the south-west corner behind the south wing of the Pro- 
pylaea. The entrance to the stronghold was by a gateway on the north approached 
by aramp. Just within the entrance stood the Mycenaean palace. 

The four principal buildings still on the Acropolis date from the second half 
of the fifth century B.c., and formed part of the programme of Pericles for beauti- 
fying Athens. They are the Erechtheum on the north side, the Parthenon or Temple 
of Athena, the Propylaea or monumental western entrance, and the Temple of 
Athena of Victory (Athine Niki). But the present rather bare appearance of the 
Acropolis gives an imperfect idea of what it really looked like, for there were other 
less conspicuous buildings, shrines of various gods and goddesses and above all 
a forest of votive statues. Among these towered the great bronze statue of Athena 
Promachus, 9 m. in height, which was transported to Constantinople in the sixth 
century A.D. 

The Erechtheum replaced an earlier shrine and was the holiest spot on the Acro- 
polis; for here, the contest for Attica between Athena and Poseidon had, it was 
believed, taken place, and here the sacred olive tree had sprouted from the ground. 
The present building is distinguished by its elegant Ionic columns and delicate 
detail, and by the famous porch supported by figures of standing maidens. The 
second figure from the west is a reproduction in plaster of the original, bought by 
Lord Elgin and now in the British Museum (Plate 78). 

The Parthenon replaced two earlier temples and was built 447-432 B.c. Owing 
to the steep fall of the rock to the south, most of it rests on a substructure, and the 
ground to the south has been raised to its present level by means of a filling. The 
depth of this filling is as much as 15 m. at the southern edge, where it is contained 
by an ancient wall built by Cimon about 470 B.c. (Plate 79). 

The temple is in the Doric style, of Pentelic marble. The celebrated sculptor 
Phidias directed the work of the building, and also made the colossal statue of 
Athena, to house which the temple was destined; the whole undertaking was under 
the general control of Pericles himself. Apart from the excellence of its proportions, 
the aesthetic impression produced by the Parthenon is due in part to a skilfully 
calculated curvature in the construction of steps and architrave, and in part to the 
exterior columns. These have the normal éntasis (swelling) and are not strictly 
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vertical since their axes are inclined inwards. The purpose of these refinements 
was mainly to correct the optical illusion which long straight lines would have 
produced. The gables (pediments) at either end were filled with figures sculptured 
in the round; below the cornice were panels (metopes) sculptured in relief, and 
round the outside of the temple proper (sékos) just below the roof ran a continuous 
frieze of processional figures, also sculptured in relief. To form a conception of the 
exterior of the temple, when complete, it must be remembered that the metopes 
and many architectural details were enhanced by polychromy, the favourite colours 
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Fig. 115. Archaeological sites in Argolis-Korinthia and Attik{-Voiotia 
Only those sites mentioned in the Gazetteer are shown. 


being rather bright red and blue. The temple itself, that is, the core of the building, 
as distinct from the colonnades (peristyle) that surrounded it, was divided by a wall 
into two parts, an eastern and a western, each with a pillared portico. The eastern 
part was subdivided by rows of columns into three naves; at the end of the central 
nave, almost reaching to the roof, stood the huge gold and ivory statue of Athena, 
the work of Phidias. It was taken to Constantinople in A.D. 426. The western part 
probably contained the temple treasure. On its western wall can be seen traces 
of paintings dating from the time when the Parthenon was used as a Christian 
Church. It was converted to this use in the sixth century, and it remained in Ortho- 
dox hands until 1209, when the Franks adopted it as their cathedral. After the 
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Turkish conquest, it became a mosque, and a minaret was added in the south-west 
angle, but part was being used as a powder magazine in 1687, at the time of the 
siege of the Acropolis by the Venetians under Morosini; and it was then that a 
mortar fired by the Venetian artillery exploded the magazine and reduced the 
building to its present ruinous condition. Further damage was done by Morosini 
when he tried to remove part of the sculptures in the western gable, and most of 
what was left of the sculptures and frieze, and fifteen of the metopes were removed 
by Lord Elgin, who had bought them from the Turkish government in 1816, and 
sold to the British Museum for £35,000. Careful repairs and reconstruction have 
been going on since 1834, and the last of the columns of the north side was re- 
erected in 1930. 

The Propylaea. A monumental entrance to the Acropolis from the west con- 
sists of two porticoes, an eastern and a western, with a central columned space 
between them. The western portico is flanked with wings and had a fagade of six 
Doric columns; the central space had two rows of Ionic columns flanking an in- 
clined ramp which allowed the passage of processions through the entrance; a 
transverse wall separated the central space from the eastern portico, which other- 
wise resembled the western. The Propylaea were begun in 437 B.c. and almost 
finished when the Peloponnesian War broke out. Made of Pentelic marble, they 
rank with the Parthenon as a major creation of Greek architecture. 

The Temple of Athena of Victory. Standing on a tall platform to the south of 
the steps leading to the Propylaea, this elegant little shrine was built to house a 
statue of Athena. It was destroyed in 1682 by the Turks and reconstructed from 
the ancient fragments in 1835. It has two Ionic porticoes, and a sculptured frieze 
runs round the upper part of the building. The north and west sides of this frieze 
are reproductions from casts, the originals having been removed by Lord Elgin. 
On the parapet stood a balustrade composed of marble plaques with exceptionally 
beautiful reliefs, some of which are in the Acropolis Museum. 


South of the Acropolis 


Spread along the foot of the Acropolis on the south slope, there are several 
ancient buildings, of which the Theatre of Dionysus at the east end and the Odeum 
of Herodes Atticus at the west end are the most impressive. The theatre occupies 
roughly the site of at least two earlier wooden theatres, in the second of which the 
plays of the great Athenian dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, and 
of the comic poet Aristophanes had been produced. A stone theatre was begun in 
400 B.C., but stage, orchestra and seats were later frequently remodelled, the position 








Legend to Fig. 116 


Fig. 116. Reconstruction and plan of the Acropolis 


Based on drawings from (1) H. Luckenbach, Kunst und Geschichte, pp. 41-2 
(Miinchen and Berlin, 1920); (2) Sir Banister Fletcher, History of Architecture, 
p. 77 (London, 1896, 1oth ed. 1938). 


A, Propylaea L, Platform for votive statues 
B, Pedestal of Agrippa M, Roman temple 

C, Pinacotheca N, Parthenon 

D, Roman cistern P, Theatre of Dionysus 

E, Clepsydra Q, Aesculapium 

F, Caves of Apollo and Pan R, Stoa of Eumenes 

G, Statue of Athena Promachus S, Odeum of Herodes Atticus 
H, Sacred Olive tree T, Mycenaean wall 

J, Erechtheum V, Temple of Athena of Victory 


K, Old Temple of Athena 
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of the orchestra wa$ altered and the stage brought forward on three occasions. The 
remarkable sculptures on the face of the stage date from Nero’s alteration but were 
again used in the final alteration of A.D. 224-5. The lower rows of seats also date 
from the Roman period; among them special seats for distinguished persons are 
noteworthy, that for the priest of Dionysus in the centre with its beautiful sculp- 
tured ornament, and others with inscriptions. The imperial box was added by the 
Emperor Hadrian. The theatre held about 20,000 spectators. 

At the west end of the slope, the Odeum, named after Herodes Atticus, a rich 
benefactor of Athens, who built it in a.D.161, was used for concerts and theatrical 
displays. The stage building with its three storied wings and elaborate facade is 
essentially Roman in character. It was transformed into a redoubt by the Turks, 
cleared by Greek archaeologists in the middle of the last century, and is now occa- 
sionally used for plays and concerts. The conspicuous monument on the ridge to 
the south of the Acropolis is the Tomb of Philopappos, a Syrian benefactor of Athens 
in the first century A.D. ; 


West of the Acropolis 


About 300 m. to the west is the Pnyx, a rocky hill, where citizens met in assembly 
and were addressed by the great Athenian orators of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. The tribune from which the orators spoke is cut out of the rock, and the ground ~ 
in front of it, which sloped away, was artificially banked up to form the auditorium 
and contained by a semicircular wall. A quorum was constituted by 5,000 citizens, 
but a far larger number could be accommodated. 

The hill immediately to the north-west of the Acropolis is the Areopagus, where 
the ancient court of that name held its sittings. Its functions were partly political, 
partly judicial. As a political court it guarded the constitution, as a judicial court 
it tried cases of treason and corruption. A crevasse surrounded by a railing marks 
the Sanctuary of the Eumenides, goddesses of the lower world and avengers of 
murder. Originally, murderers could claim asylum here pending their trial by the 
court. The traditional site where the court held its sittings is marked by some 
cuttings in the rock. St Paul’s famous speech to the Athenians was delivered “in the 
middle of the Areopagus’, and an annual pilgrimage is made here on 29 June. 


North of the Acropolis 


The earliest Agora (market-place) lay south of the Acropolis, but later the flat 
ground to the north-west was used. This large area was in process of excavation 
by American archaeologists when war broke out in 1939, and numerous buildings 
and monuments had already been disengaged from the accumulated debris and 
the complex of modern streets and houses which had risen above it. It has already 
been possible to identify many of them. Some of the buildings had never been 
buried, such as the Portico of Attalus, a long colonnade with shops built in the 
second century B.c. by Attalus II, king of Pergamon in Asia Minor, and the Portico 
of the Giants, an inexplicable monument in which square Roman pillars, sculptured 
in front in the form of giants or tritons have been added to an earlier building. 

The Roman market, to the east of the Agora, is a large enclosed quadrangle 
entered from the west by amonumental gateway. Between the columns of the fagade 
of the gateway three passages led into a hall, thence into a second hall and so into 
the marble-flagged quadrangle. An inscription at the entrance shows that the oil 
market was held in the halls. An arcade, of two storeys, ran round the quadrangle; 
behind the arcade were shops. On the east side was a second gateway similar to 
that on the west. Conceived and executed as a whole, the planned and orderly 
lay-out of the Roman market is in strong contrast to the haphazard medley of 
buildings of all kinds and periods which the old Agora had become. 
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The Tower of the Winds, so called from the symbolic figures sculptured on each 
face, is a curious octagonal building just east of the Roman market. In reality it 
was an hydraulic clock built by a certain Andronicus in the first century B.c. 

The Library of Hadrian is a large quadrangle, a little to the north and in line 
with the Roman market. A colonnade ran round the four sides. The library building 
was in the east side, the principal entrance in the west. In the centre of the 
quadrangle a kind of pavilion was later erected, which was later transformed into 
a Byzantine church. . 

The Theseum (Plate 80), or the Temple of Hephaestos, named after the patron 
of artisans, stands on a low hill overlooking the Agora to the east. It was built 
about 450 B.C., and is the most complete Greek temple in existence, but having 
none of the subtle structural refinements of the Parthenon, it produces a cold 
and formal impression. The metopes on the east front and four on each side have 
remained in place, but are badly disfigured: so too is part of the frieze. Traces 
of the polychrome decoration can be seen, notably on the roof of the colonnade 
at the east end. The building has suffered from being turned into a church. 

About 300 m. north-west of the old Agora are the remains of two gateways, 
the Sacred Gate, and the Dipylon Gate, which stood at the points where two con- 
verging roads, one the sacred way to Eleusis, the other the road to the Academy, 
entered the city through the outer circuit wall. The ground at the sides of these 
roads for some distance outside the wall was used as the cemetery, in accordance 
with ancient custom. The later graves of ordinary folk were put above earlier ones, 
but richer or more distinguished persons had sculptured tombstones, many of 
which can still be seen in position. The best are those that line a road branching 
left from the Sacred Way, a short distance outside the Sacred Gate. Here there 
is no grave earlier than the fourth century B.c., but that part of the cemetery beside 
the road to the Academy has not yet been cleared and it is known that great 
Athenians, Pericles, and others of the fifth century, were buried in this ground. 
The whole cemetery was in use for many hundreds of years, and was of considerable 
extent. At present, the entrance is from Piraiévs Street. 


East of the Acropolis 


_ About 300 m. south-east of the Acropolis rise the huge columns of the Temple of 
Olympian Zeus (Plate 106). Begun in 175 B.c. under the direction of Antiochus IV, 
king of Syria, the Temple was finished by the Roman Emperor Hadrian in A.D. 131. 
Only sixteen columns remain of the 104 which formed the colonnade; the thirteen 
columns standing in a group formed the south-east corner. The temple was one 
of the largest in the world. 

The Arch of Hadrian, an ornamental structure erected to mark the supposed 
limits of the city of Theseus, stands a few yards distant from the north-west corner 
of the enclosure of the temple of Zeus, with which, however, it has no architectural 
connection. 

In a side street between this arch and the Acropolis is the elegant Monument of 
Lysicrates, a small circular temple of the fourth century B.c. erected to commemorate 
a victory in a singing contest by a choir of boys. A delicately sculptured frieze 
runs round the monument. At the beginning of the nineteenth century it still 
formed part of the library of a Franciscan convent, where Lord Byron was fond 
of lodging. . 


The Walls 


For a great part of its history Athens has been a walled city (Fig. 117). As early 
as the sixth century B.c. the quarters round the Acropolis were enclosed within a 
circuit wall. This was destroyed by the Persians in 480 B.c., and two years later 
Themistocles built a new wall, enclosing a much larger area. This later wall, of 
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brick on a stone foundation, was built in such haste that material from other 
buildings, bases of statues and any odd scraps of stone lying at hand were incor- 
porated in it. Traces of it can be seen on the ridges south of the Acropolis, and on 
either side of the Dipylon Gate. It was subsequently restored on many occasions, 
but retained substantially the same line, at least as late as the sixth century A.D. 
The Frankish circuit wall was very short and extended only north of the Acropolis. 
The Turkish wall was much longer, but its line did not correspond with that of any 
of the previous walls. 
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Fig. 117. Athens 
Based on plans in Les Guides Bleus-Gréce, pp. 11 and 20 (Paris, 1935). 


Classical Monuments: 1, Acropolis; 2, Theatre of Dionysus; 3, Odeum of Herodes 
Atticus; 4, Tomb of Philopappos; 5, Pnyx; 6, Areopagus; 7, Portico of Attalus; 
8, Portico of the Giants; 9, Roman Market; 10, Tower of the Winds; 11, Library 
of Hadrian; 12, Theseum Temple of Hephaestus; 13, The Sacred Gate; 14, The 
Dipylon Gate; 15, Cemetery; 16, Temple of Olympian Zeus; 17, Arch of Hadrian; 
18, Monument of Lysicrates. Byzantine Churches: 19, The Old Cathedral (Ayios 
Elevthérios); 20, Church of Kapnikaréa; 21, Church of Our Lady of the Great 
Monastery; 22, Church of Saints Theodore. Modern Buildings: 23, University 
Library; 24, University; 25, Academy; 26, Royal Palace; 27, Zappion; 28, Stadium; 
29, New Cathedral. 


The Long Walls 


Built in 461 B.c., the Long Walls ran in parallel straight lines, c. 225 m. apart, 
to join the circuit wall of Athens to those of Piraeus and Phaleron. Pericles built 
a third wall between them in 450 B.c., which eventually took the place of the 
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Phaleron wall. The northern joined the circuit wall just west of the Observatory, 
and its line can here be traced for a short distance; the southern joined the circuit 
wall at the Monument of Philopappos. 


Byzantine Athens 


Hidden away in its streets and squares the city possesses a few Byzantine churches, 
small because Byzantine churches tend to be small, and also because, in the Byzan- 
tine period, Athens was a small and unimportant provincial town. The churches 
are, nevertheless, of some interest and considerable charm. In the square off 
Metropole Street (Odhds Mitropdéleos), dwarfed by the modern cathedral, is the 
tiny ninth-century chapel of Ayios Elevthérios, interesting for the numerous reliefs 
taken from more ancient Hellenic or Byzantine buildings, and built into its walls 
(Plate 83). Facing the Monastirdki station of the Athinai-Piraiévs railway is 
the eleventh-century church of Our Lady of the Great Monastery, with fine capitals. 
Saints Theodore (Ayioi Theédhoroi) in a square off Stadium Street (Odhds Stadhiou) 
is the best preserved, and, in its present form, also dates from the eleventh century. 
In the middle of Hermes Street (Odhdés Ermot) is the church known as Kapnikaréa, 
dating from the twelfth century (Plate 84). 

{ 


Frankish and Venetian Athens 


Remains of this period scarcely exist. The small ruined church at the north- 
west foot of the Acropolis, however, is Frankish. The Parthenon was used as a 
Catholic church, and the Florentine dukes of Athens had their palace in the 
Propylaea; a square tower near the south wing was built by them and not pulled 
down until 1875. 


Turkish Athens 


The mosque in the corner of the square by the Monastiraki station is one of the 
few remains left of the Turkish period. Turkish handiwork was largely destructive 
and the Acropolis, which they used as a fortress, suffered much. The streets and 
houses on the north slopes of the Acropolis retain their picturesque Turkish 
character. 


Modern Athens 


Of the modern public buildings, some of those built in the nineteenth century 
are interesting, if not always successful experiments in the adaptation of classical 
forms. The principal examples are the University, the Academy and the National 
Library, forming a group in University Street, the old Royal Palace in Constitution 
Square (Platia toi Sindagmatos), and the Zdppion standing in the large public 
park south of the palace. South-east of the Zappion the Stadium occupies the site 
of the ancient building, in which the Panathenaic games were held, but in its 
present condition, it is almost entirely modern, having been restored in 1895. 


Museums 


The National Museum in Patissia Road (Odhds Patissfon) is first in size and im- 
portance, It is especially rich in Mycenaean objects, including the famous treasure 
from the shaft graves at Mycenae, in gigantic Attic vases intended to stand above 
graves, and in early Greek sculpture. Of the classical period two bronze statues 
recently recovered from the sea are noteworthy; so, too, are fragments from the 
temple of Athena at Teyéa, original works of the fourth century B.c. by the renowned 
sculptor, Scopas. There is also a rich collection of Greek vases of all periods, as well 
as jewellery, terra-cottas and small objects. 

The Acropolis Museum lies east of the Parthenon. It is reserved for antiquities 
found on the Acropolis, and contains interesting sculptures from the ancient temple 
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of Athena Polias, and other early temples; also a series of figures of maidens 
recovered from the debris of temples destroyed by the Persians in 480 B.c. These 
statues were offerings, and in no sense portraits, but arenone the less full of character 
and charm, and illustrate remarkably the development of Greek sculpture in the 
sixth century B.C. . 

The Byzantine Museum in Cefissia Road (Odhds Kifisfas) is chronologically ar- 
ranged to illustrate the development of Byzantine art, and is principally of an 
ecclesiastical character. The ikons are especially good. _ 

The Numismatic Museum occupies a wing of the Academy building in Univer- 
sity Street (Odhds Panepistimiou). 

The Benaki Museum, in Coumbaris Street (Odhds Koumbari), has a good col- 
lection of Byzantine, Moslem and Greek pottery, textiles and miscellaneous works 
of art. 

The Historical Museum (Patissia Road) contains objects connected with the 
War of Independence. 

The mosque in Monastirdéki Square possesses a good collection of modern Greek 
textiles and peasant art. 


Atuos (Ay1on Oros) (Plate 91) 


In Khalkidhiki; the most easterly of the three peninsulas. Reached by steamer 
from Thessaloniki to the port of Dhafni; or by road to Polfyiros, thence by track 
to Ierissés, which lies just outside the limits of the Holy Mountain. Permits to 
visit the monasteries, which must be presented on arrival at Karfai, the capital, 
can be obtained through the Archbishop at Athinai, or Thessaloniki, or the Minister 
of Education. Many of the monasteries date from the tenth century and are rich 
in objects of beauty and historic interest. From the north-west the principal 
monasteries are: Vatopédhion, with valuable MSS; Iviron with a rich library; 
Megdli Ldvra, situated at the eastern extremity of the peninsula, with its fortress- 
like buildings and fine frescoes; Simépetra, on the south coast, chiefly remarkable 
for its situation on an isolated rock, above which the monastery rises like a block 
of flats with galleries at each floor overhanging the precipice. 


Ayia LAvRA 


In Akhafa; reached from Kaldvrita, terminus of the mountain railway from Dhia- 
koptén. The present buildings are modern, but the monastery was founded in 
the tenth century and contains some sixteenth-century wall paintings by Catanello. 
Its special claim to renown is that it was here that Yermanos, archbishop of Patras, 
raised the standard of revolt against the Turks in 1821. The standard is preserved 
in the monastery. 


Ayia TRIADHA 


In Kriti; on the same ridge as Phaestus but about 4 km. farther west. Remains of 
a Minoan palace, considerably smaller than those of Phaestus or Cnossus. Most 
of the structure, consisting of a complex of rooms, porticoes, magazines and flights 
of steps, built on an L-shaped plan is dated 1900-1700 B.C. ; it was destroyed, though 
not completely, about 1450 B.c., probably by the Achaeans, who seem, however, 
to have reconstructed it, building a large megaron (hall) and various rooms in the 
eastern wing. The rich finds from the site, notably three ceremonial vases in carved 
steatite, are in the museum at Irdklion. 


Bassa (Plate 81) 


In Messinia; reached by track from Andritsaina in 24 hr. The temple stands in 
isolated mountain surroundings of great beauty. It was built by Iktinos, architect 
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of the Parthenon, about 420 B.c., to the honour of Apollo in gratitude for deliverance 
from a plague. Except for the roof the temple is almost complete, but the frieze 
which ran round the inner part, and the metopes which decorated the exterior, 
were bought by the British government in 1812, and are now in the British Museum. 
The temple is of the Doric order, but there is an isolated column inside, the earliest 
example of the Corinthian order (Fig. 73). — 


CALAURIA (POROs) 


Island, off the north-east coast of Argolis. Reached by daily steamers from Piraiévs. 
On the east coast of the island are the remains of a sixth-century temple, famous 
as the headquarters of a maritime league. The great orator Demosthenes sought 
asylum here in 322 B.c., and to avoid capture poisoned himself. The temple is 
very ruinous but, for beauty of situation, is only surpassed by that at Afyina. 


CEPHALLONIA (KEFALLIN{A) 


One of the Ionian islands; reached by steamer from Patra to Argostélion the capital. 
Ancient remains are few but the museum exhibits the contents of some late 
Mycenean tombs; while Latin rule has left its monuments principally at Kdstro, 
the ruined Venetian capital. Evidence of British occupation at Argostélion is pro- 
vided by statues of Napier and Lord Guilford and various buildings dating from 
that period. 


CHAERONEIA (KHAIRONIA) 


In Voiotia; reached by rail from Athinai, or by road via Livddhia. In the neigh- 
bourhood took place the famous battle between the Greeks and Macedonians in 
338 B.c., in which Demosthenes took part on the Greek side, and Alexander the 
Great on the Macedonian; here also in 86 B.c. the Roman Sulla defeated the 
generals of Mithridates of Pontus in Asia Minor; and on the same spot the Franks 
under the duke of Athens were decisively defeated by the Catalans in A.D. 1311. 
On the left of the railway, just before Khairénia station is reached, a mound marks 
the spot where the Macedonians who fell in the battle of 338 B.c. were buried; 
the Thebans who fell in the same battle were commemorated by a colossal stone 
lion, the fragments of which were recently collected and put together. The restored 
monument now stands at the village of Khairénia next to the museum. In the 
museum are finds from numerous prehistoric sites in the neighbourhood. 


CHALCcIsS (KHALKis) 


In Evvoia; on the narrowest part of the channel between the island and the main- 
land. Reached by rail, road or sea from Athfinai. In the waters of the strait 
Agamemnon assembled the Achaian fleet before sailing to Troy. The Venetians 
occupied the island in 1210, and held it till 14770 when Chalcis was besieged and 
captured by the Turks after a heroic resistance. A terrible massacre followed. 
Almost all the Venetian remains have been done away with, but there is Frankish 
work in the church of Ayia Paraskevi, a Byzantine church transformed into a 
Gothic cathedral. The Venetian Governor’s palace is now the prison. In the small 
museum are interesting Frankish and Venetian sculptured slabs with armorial 
bearings, and on the opposite side of the channel is the Turkish fortress of 
Karababa. 


Cuios (Kufos) 


Island off the Turkish coast; reached by regular steamer from Piraiévs. Khios 
has from the earliest times produced distinguished writers. Homer himself, it 
was claimed, was a Chiote, as was in more modern times the reformer of the Greek 
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language, Korais (see p. 320), whose library is in the town. The island has had a 
troubled history and has suffered many changes of masters. Traces of its most 
affluent period, under the Genoese, are numerous, especially in the Kdstro, which 
guards the entrance to the port. In the small Museum is a collection of a distinctive 
class of early Greek pottery (sixth century B.C.) found on the island and probably 
made there. To the east of the town the monastery of Néa Moni contains original 


frescoes of the eleventh century. 


Cnossus (KNoss6s) (Fig. 118) 


In Kriti; reached by road from Irdklion (5 km.). The Minoan place of Cnossus 
was discovered by Sir Arthur Evans towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
It is the largest and most impressive of the Minoan palaces and was the centre 
of the Minoan civilization, and whatever historical facts may lie behind the legend 
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Fig. 118. Cnossus 


For detailed plans of the Minoan palace, reference should be made to Sir Arthur 
Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, vol. 11, part 2, plan B (London, 1928). 


of Minos, Theseus, Ariadne and the Minotaur must be associated with it. The 


existing palace, a complex of rooms, corridors and magazines grouped round a 
large quadrangle, dates mostly from the sixteenth century B.c., but an earlier 
palace, of which the beginnings go back some four hundred years, had preceded it. 
Its destruction by earthquake determined the construction of a larger more splendid 
palace. This new palace was itself partially destroyed by earthquake, after it had 
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stood for perhaps one hundred years, and was then rebuilt on the old lines. About 
1450 B.C. another earthquake occurred, followed, fifty years later, by a final 
destruction, this time by enemies, probably Achaeans from mainland Greece. The 
palace was never rebuilt, but the ruins were partially inhabited for perhaps the 
next two hundred years. 

A certain amount of reconstruction was done by Sir Arthur Evans, and at various 
points restored copies of the original frescoes have been placed on the walls. 'Thus 
a better idea of a Minoan palace can be formed here than at any of the other palaces, 
but the plan is so complex and there are so many small rooms that in order to 
understand the remains, a more complete description is required than can be 
given here (see p. 428). North-west of the palace is the Theatre Area and the 
Litile Palace, to the north-east the Royal Villa, and to the south-west the viaduct 
which carried the road across the ravine to the Caravanserai where, it is supposed, 
travellers were accommodated. A little to the south of the ‘caravanserai’, below 
the modern road, is the House of the High Priest with a stone altar and church-like 
plan, and beyond, the Royal Temple Tomb, an unusually interesting monument 
consisting of a sepulchral chamber, belonging to the last days of the palace. About 
3 km. north of the palace in a field to the west of the ravine is the Tomb of Isopata, 
a square tomb which had a corbelled vault and a fore-hall approached by a stone- 
lined dromos (passage). The tomb was built about 1500 B.c. and was in use for 
at least one hundred years. To judge by the splendour of its contents, which in- 
cluded fine rapiers and a set of Egyptian alabaster vases, it may well have been a 
royal tomb. 

A visit to the palace should be supplemented by a visit to the museum at Iraklion, 
where most of the finds from Cnossus are exhibited. 


CorFu OR CoRCYRA (K&RKIRA) 


The most northerly of the Ionian islands, reached by steamer from Piraiévs and 
the port of call for steamers bound for or returning from Italy. In the town of 
Kérkira the most interesting monument is the Old Fort, to the north of the harbour, 
built by the Venetians in 1550. There are also many buildings dating from the 
British occupation (1814-64). 

_ South of the modern town in ancient Corcyra there are the remains of an archaic 
Temple of Artemis on the peninsula of Palaidpolis. The remarkable pediment from 
this temple, representing a colossal gorgon, and other mythical figures is in the 
museum. Many spots on the island are imaginatively associated with the Homeric 
story of Odysseus and Alcinous, King of Phaeacia. St Spiridon is the patron saint 
of Kérkira, and his relics, first brought to the island in 1489, are carried in proces- 
sion through the streets four times a year. 


CoRINTH (PALAIA KORINTHOS) 


In Argolis-Korinthia; reached by road from Néa Kérinthos (7 km.), or from the 
station of Examillia (24 hr. walk). The importance of Corinth in all periods of 
Greek history is explained by its position, which commands both the land route 
from central Greece to the Pelopdénnisos and the sea route from east to west. 
Even before Mycenaean times the district was comparatively densely populated, 
and the Mycenaeans themselves had a port on the gulf a little west of Néa Kérinthos. 
In Hellenic times the prosperity of Corinth began as early as the eighth century, 
and in the seventh and following centuries the Corinthians were producing and 
exporting vases, bronzes and other objects of art on a large scale, but the principal 
wealth was derived from levying toll on merchandise between the East and West. 
This prosperity declined as a result of Athenian competition. In 140 B.c., having 
become involved in conflict with Rome, Corinth was completely destroyed by 
Mummius. Julius Caesar recolonized the place with Italians and a second period 
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of prosperity followed. The present remains are almost all of Roman date and belong 
to the time when Corinth had the reputation of being the most splendid as well 
as the most frivolous city in Greece. It was sacked by successive waves of barbarians 
and the population took refuge on Acrocorinth, which, in the Middle Ages, passed 
successively into the hands of Normans, Franks, Florentines, Byzantines, ‘Turks, 
Venetians and again Turks in 1715. It was recovered by the Greeks in 1821. The 
modern village of Palaid Kérinthos occupies only part of the ancient city which 
was of vast extent. It is here that the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athinai has been conducting successful excavations for many years. The area of 
the excavations is dominated by the Temple of Apollo, built in the sixth century B.c. 
The seven standing columns belong to the west front and south-west corner. The 
Roman market-place which was roughly square in shape and surrounded by 
porticoes lay to the south of the temple, and was reached by a paved road leading 
from the port of Lechaeum on the Gulf. The entrance was a monumental Propylaea, 
at the approach to which, on the right-hand side, was a long portico with shops. 
Just east of the entrance is the famous Peirene fountain which was fed by spring 
water from Akrokérinthos. The water flowed through a rock-cut underground 
tunnel into a large reservoir, whence it passed into basins. 

Just within the Propylaea on the west was an imposing structure which served 
as a facade to a large basilica standing above the portico with shops. It is known 
as the Captives’ Facade, on account of the sculptured figures of barbarian captives 
that adorned its upper storey. The basilica itself is perhaps that in which St Paul 
stood before Gallio. The curious oblique terrace wall to the west of the Captives’ 
Facade has two openings for staircases, one of which communicated with a very 
ancient sacred spring, the other with an oracular shrine. 

North-west of the market-place are three buildings of interest: the fountain of 
Glauce, in construction rather like that of Peirene, and connected by a conduit 
with a source at the base of Akrokérinthos; the Odeum built by Herodes Atticus, 
and the Theatre, with traces of Roman paintings, showing engagements between 
gladiators and wild beasts. West of the market is a Villa with an especially fine 
and well-preserved mosaic of Roman date. 

In the museum are pre-Mycenaean and Mycenaean vases from prehistoric sites 
in the neighbourhood, portrait statues. and sculptured fragments from the many 
buildings. 


Acrocorinth (Akrokérinthos) 


Reached by mule track from Palaid Kérinthos (1 hr.) to the gateway, thence to 
the summit (# hr.). Acrocorinth was originally fortified in Hellenic times and sub- 
sequently by Byzantines, Franks, Venetians and Turks. Traces of the handiwork 
of all these are visible in the imposing fortifications, which are, however, sub- 
stantially Venetian. Within the circuit wall are the ruins of a small town, which 
took the place of Corinth, abandoned by its inhabitants in the Middle Ages. 
The site of the temple of Aphrodite is on the higher of the two summits. 


Coron (Koront) 


In Messinia; reached by road or steamer from Kaldmai. There are magnificent 
remains of this once important Venetian station. 


DapPHn! (DHAFENI) 


In Attiki; on the road to Elevsfs, 8 km. from Athinai. A monastery was erected 
here in the fifth century a.D., on the site of an ancient temple of Apollo, but the 
present church dates from the eleventh century. The Franks introduced Cistercian 
monks in 1211, who remained until the Turkish conquest, and Frankish elements 
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can be discerned in the building. The church is a fine example of Byzantine 
architecture, but the splendid mosaics are its chief glory (Plate 82). 


DeELos (DHiLOs) 


One of the Kiklddhes; reached by steamer from Piraiévs to Mikonos, thence by 
boat. Delos was originally a religious centre and in legend was the birthplace of 
Apollo. Throughout much of its varied history it was dependent on Athens, and 
the Delian festival, held every four years, was an Athenian festival. From 315 to 
166 B.c., however, the island was independent, and the sanctuary acquired a 
pan-Hellenic character. In 166 B.c. the island again passed under Athenian 
domination and Delos was declared an open port. Its commerical importance, as 
a clearing house for the trade passing between the Levant and Italy and Greece, 
then overshadowed its religious significance. This period of prosperity passed 
away and Delos never fully recovered from its destruction by Mithridates in 28 B.c. 
It is now uninhabited. The remains are of special interest, since it is here possible, 
as nowhere else in Greece (except possibly at Olinthos), to form an idea of a large 
Hellenic town. 

The religious city, situated immediately east of the landing place, consists of a 
market-place and two porticoes, between which an avenue lined with votive 
sculpture led north to the sacred enclosure. Just within the Propylaea or gateway 
of the enclosure stood the colossal statue of Apollo. The Temple of Apollo itself 
was begun in the middle of the fifth century but was not finished till the fourth. 
It is flanked on the north by the smaller Temple of the Athenians, and an archaic 
temple of the sixth century. Beyond is a group of treasuries. East of the temple 
is a long narrow building of unusual plan, and along the north side of the enclosure 
the Portico of Antigonus, a king of Macedonia. 

The Sacred Lake is the district north of the sanctuary, flanked on the south by 
the Market of the Italians, a large colonnaded quadrangle. East of the lake on a 
terrace is a row of stone lions, interesting examples of archaic animal sculpture; 
north of the lake are houses, shops and the Palaestra (wrestling place). The 
stadium and gymnasium lie about 350 m. to the north-east. 

Mt Cynthus. On the way to the summit is a group of buildings erected by 
foreigners, Syrians and Egyptians; nearby is the Temple of Hera; next, the sacred 
cave, and on the summit a sanctuary of Zeus and Athena. 

The residential quarter lies on the west flank of Mt Cynthus and extends to the 
harbour. At its south-west extremity is the Theatre; below, a complex of streets, 
lanes, houses and shops. Two of the houses—the House of the Trident and the 
House of Dionysus, contain admirable mosaic floors. The House of the Dolphins 
and the House of Masks, both in the Theatre quarter, also have good mosaics. 
Somewhat to the south of the residential quarter are the quays, warehouses and 
shops, where merchandise, much of it in transit, was handled. 

The museum contains many archaic statues, and an interesting collection of vases 
from the Heraeum. 


DeEvPui (DHELFOf) (Fig. 119) 


In Fthidtis-Fokis; reached by road from Athinai via Thivai and Livddhia, or by 
steamer to Itéa, thence by road. It was the seat of the famous oracle of Apollo 
which was habitually consulted by Greeks from all parts of the Greek world, both 
on affairs of the highest importance and on quite trivial matters. A host of buildings, 
temples, treasuries, statues, a theatre, a gymnasium and a stadium sprang up in 
connexion with the sanctuary, and games were celebrated every four years. The 
ravine of the Papadfa, a tributary of the Xiropdétamos (Pleistos), separates the 
main sanctuary on the west from the gymnasium and the sanctuary of Athena 
on the east. 
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Fig. 119. The Sanctuary of Delphi 
Based on a plan in Les Guides Bleus-Gréce, p. 238 (Paris, 1935). 


1, Ex-voto of the Spartans; 2, Ex-voto of the kings of Argos; 3, Ex-voto of Epigonoi 
of Argos; 4, Treasury of the Sicyonians; 5, Treasury of the Siphnians; 6, Treasury 
of the Cnidians; 7, Treasury of the Thebans; 8, Treasury of the Boeotians; 
9, Ex-voto of the Liparians; 10, Treasury; 11, a Treasury; 12, Treasury of the 
Athenians; 13, Treasury of the Potidaeans; 14, Treasury of the Syracusians; 
15, Treasury of Agylla; 16, Hall of the Councillors; 17, The Sanctuary of the 
Oracle; 18, a Staircase; 19, ‘Treasury of the Cyrenians; 20, a Treasury; 21, Treasury 
of the Corinthians; 22, ‘Temple of the Muses; 23, Altar of Apollo; 24, Treasury 
of Acanthus; 25, Portico of Attalus (late a Roman cistern); 26, Heroon of Neopto- 
lemus; 27, Precinct of Neoptolemus; 28, Shrine of Alexander; 29, Stage of Theatre; 
30, Treasuries; 31, Lesche of Cnidians. 
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The Sanctuary proper lies on the slopes above the Livadhia road, in an enclosure 
entered from the south-east corner. From here, the Sacred Way wound up the 
hillside to the great Temple of Apollo. On either side of the Way were buildings, 
trophies and ex-votos. The votive statuary erected by various cities to commemorate 
victories over other cities is just within the entrance. Beyond began the Treasuries, 
among which those of the Sicyonians and Siphnians (on the left) and of the Cnidians 
(on the right) are conspicuous for their beautiful sculptures. Beyond the bend of 
the Way on the left, the Treasury of the Athenians has been restored and re-erected 
(1904-6). Passing the hall where the guardians of the sanctuary held their meetings 
and the site of the original oracle, the road turns northwards just below the angle 
of the magnificent supporting wall to the entrance of the Temple of Apollo. The 
Temple, standing on a colossal platform, dominated the sanctuary. It was built 
in the fourth century B.c. immediately over the subterranean chamber, in which 
stood the Pythian tripod at the spot where the priestess gave her oracular responses. 
The temple replaced two earlier structures, of which the first was destroyed by 
fire in 548 B.c. and the second was shattered by an earthquake in 373 B.c. In the 
north-west corner of the enclosure is the Theatre. Belonging to the fourth century 
with later restorations, it is well preserved, and has been used in recent years in an 
attempt to revive the Delphic festival. Outside the enclosure, to the north-west, 
is the Stadium. 

The Gymnasium and attendant buildings form the second main group and lie 
on the south side of the road to the east of the ravine. Just to the north is the 
famous Spring of Kastalia, where visitors to the sanctuary purified themselves 
before entering. 

The Sanctuary of Athena is the third principal group of remains and lies in an 
enclosure (Marmaria) on the right of the road to Livadhia. Here between an earlier 
and later temple of Athena stood a beautiful little round building, or Thélos, an Attic 
work of the fifth century B.c. (Plate 104). 

The museum. In addition to the sculptures recovered from the Treasuries and 
figures from the pediments of the old Temple of Apollo, from the Thélos and 
other buildings, the museum possesses the famous bronze Charioteer, one of the 
most perfect of Greek works of art (Plate 107). 


Dopona (DHODHONA) 


In [piros; reached by road from Iodnnina as far as Kosmfra, thence by track 
(2 hr.). Famous sanctuary of Zeus and seat of the most ancient oracle in Greece 
whose utterances were delivered in the rustling of the leaves of the sacred oak. 
The site is much overgrown, but the theatre can be identified as well as the walls 
of the acropolis and some traces of the sanctuary itself. 


Exeusis (Evevsfs) 


In Attiki; reached by road or by rail from Ath{inai (20 km.). Celebrated sanctuary 
of Demeter (Ceres) and her daughter Core (Proserpine). According to the legend, 
the king of Eleusis helped Demeter in her search for Core who had been carried 
off by Hades (Pluto). Demeter showed her gratitude by presenting the king with 
a grain of wheat, thus teaching him the art of agriculture. The Mysteries recalled 
this event. Their exact nature is unknown, but the festivals connected with them, 
which were, in fact, initiation ceremonies, took place in autumn every year and 
included processions along the Sacred Way between Athens and Eleusis. Greeks 
from all parts attended these festivals. The remains are of many periods and repre- 
sent successive enlargements of the Telesterion (main hall) in which the mysteries 
were celebrated, and extensions or enhancements of the sacred enclosure into 
which none but the initiated was admitted. The earliest Telesterion was pre- 
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Hellenic. The actual building is mostly of the fourth century B.c.; the rearrange- 
ment of the interior colonnades and the addition of rock-cut seats were made in 
Roman times. The grand Propylaea, the two triumphal arches and the Temple of 
Demeter are also of Roman date. On the slopes of the Acropolis, remains of a 
prehistoric town have been found. There is a small but interesting museum. 


- ELEUTHERAE (ELEVTHERAT) 


In Attiki; on the right of the Athinai-Thivai road, 50 km. from Athinai.. Remains 
of an Hellenic fortress which guarded the southern entrance of the pass over 
Mt Kithairén. This is one of the best preserved Greek fortresses. 


EpiIpAuRuUS (EPf{DHAVROS) 


In Argolis; reached by road from Navplion (30 km.). It is the site of a famous 
sanctuary of Asclepius, the god of healing, to which sick persons resorted from 
afar. The sanctuary was at the height of its popularity in the fourth century B.c. 
and continued to flourish during the Roman period, when it acquired the character 
of a health resort. A Sacred Way led south from the port of Epidaurus to the 
monumental entrance of a sacred enclosure. Within stood the Temple of Asclepius, 
built in the fourth century and containing a gold and ivory statue of the god. 
A few steps to the west was a round building with an interior and an exterior colon- 
nade, which, to judge from surviving architectural fragments, must have been of 
exceptional elegance. North of the Temple are long colonnades, under which the 
sick slept, waiting for healing to take place during sleep. At the east end of the 
colonnades was the bath, and immediately north of this a bath of Roman date 
and a library. The ruins include a palaestra, a gymnasium, a vast hotel, a stadium 
and the best preserved of all Greek theatres (Plate 105). In the museum are col- 
lected architectural and other fragments from the site, but those from the pediments 
of the temple of Asclepius have been transferred to the National Museum in 


Athinai. 
GLA 


In Voiotia; on the north-east of Lake Kopais. Reached from Thivai by road or 
rail to Alfartos, thence by the canal bank to the village of Topdlia, from which 
Gld is 25 min. distance on foot. The remains of a pre-Hellenic (Mycenaean?) 
fortress and palace stand on what was formerly an island. A wall, constructed 
of enormous blocks of stone, encircles the ruins and closely follows the indenta- 
tions of the former shoreline. It is from 5 to 7 m. thick and is preserved to a 
height varying from 2 to 6 m.: four gates are clearly recognized. The palace, which 
is L-shaped, consists of a complex of rooms and corridors, and was protected 
by a symmetrically planned fortress, which must have been of great strength, 
but of which only the foundations remain. Regarded as a whole the fortress of 
Gla is a magnificent example of pre-Hellenic architecture, comparable to Mycenae 
and Tiryns, but owing to the lack of literary evidence, its history and identity 
remain completely obscure. 


GorTYN (GOrTIN) 


In Kriti; reached by road from Irdéklion (50 km.). Remains of an ancient city with 
a temple of Apollo; the Odeum (Roman) was converted into the Christian basilica 
of St Titus (sixth century), but an inscription of great interest to students of 
Greek law, which had been carved on the interior wall of the apse of the basilica, 
was allowed to remain in position in the Christian church. It dates from the fifth 
century A.D. and is known as the ‘Law of Gortyn’. 





Plate 104. Sanctuary of Athena, Delphi 
The ruins of the Tholos, a circular building of the fifth century B.c., are in the foreground. 
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Plate 105. ‘The theatre of Epidaurus, end of fourth century B.c. 


This is the best preserved of all ancient Greek theatres, holding 14,000 spectators. The 
acoustic properties are remarkable. - 
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GOoURNIA 


In Kriti; on the north coast. Reached by road from Iraklion (80 km.), or by coasting 
steamer to Pakhidmmos. The site shows a more or less complete Minoan town, 
which has been carefully excavated so that streets, houses and the general lay-out 
can be studied. The period is roughly 1400-1300 B.c. 


HERAKLION (IRAKLION) 


In Kriti; on the north coast. Reached by frequent steamers from Piraiévs. The 
harbour works bearing the lion of St Mark on sculptured plaques, a stone fountain 
in the principal square, and the walls of the town are all Venetian. Elsewhere, 
though the minarets have been destroyed, there are many Turkish features. The 
museum is admirably arranged and contains most of the archaeological finds made 
in Kriti. 

fsova 


In Messinia; on the south bank of the Alfids. Reached by the new road from 
Andritsaina to Olimbia. There are fairly well-preserved remains of a Frankish 
monastery, much used by the Frankish knights and their retinues as a halting 
place on the way between the court of Sparta and the port of Glarentza. The 
remains include parts of two churches, which are interesting as being among the 
very few surviving Gothic buildings in Greece. 


ITHaca (ITHAKI) 


One of the Ionian islands; reached by steamer from Patrai. Recent excavations 
by the British School at Athinai have virtually established the claim of Ithaca as 
the legendary home of Odysseus, though there is still lack of agreement about 
the sites mentioned in Homer’s Odyssey. The palace of Odysseus was almost 
certainly at Pilikata near the village of Stavrés, in the north of the island. There is 
a small museum at Stavrés, in which many of the finds from this part of the island 
are exhibited. A second museum, not yet completed, is at Vathi, where finds made 
in the southern half by the British School can be seen. A statue of Sir Thomas 
Maitland on the quay at Vathi and the good roads recall the British occupation 
(1814-64). 

: JANINA (IOANNINA) 


In [piros; on the west shore of Lake Iodnnina. This picturesque town has few monu- 
ments of interest, though its history has been full of incident. There are five 
monasteries on an island in the lake, all dating from the thirteenth century and 
containing some good frescoes. In that of Pandeléimon, which can be visited, 
Ali Pasha was assassinated in 1822. It was he who set Janina ablaze when it was 
besieged by Ismail in 1820, and it was during this fire that the schools for which 
the town was renowned were completely destroyed. The memory of Ali Pasha is 
recalled by a mosque on the Kastro, and his tomb enclosed by a beautiful ironwork 
grille can be seen. 
KAISARIANI 


In Attiki; at the foot of Imittéds. Reached by road from Athfnai (7 km.). Small 
monastery built on the site of a temple of Aphrodite, where a spring of excellent 
water was held to have miraculous properties. Both in antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages the water was conducted to Athens in pipes; to-day it is transported in barrels 
and sold in the streets. The church dates from the tenth century, and has some good 
frescoes of the seventeenth century. 


KALAMATA (KALAMAI) 


In Messinia; terminus of the Athinai-Pelopénnisos railway. Frankish castle with 
Venetian additions in which William II, Villehardouin, the fourth Prince of 
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Achaea, died in 1278. In the town is an interesting church (The Holy Apostles), 
Byzantine in origin, to which a church in Italian style has been added. 


KARITENA 


In Arkadhfa; reached by road from Tripolis via Vitina or Megaldpolis. An im- 
portant Frankish castle, guarding the Alfids valley, is well preserved. So, too, is 
the Frankish bridge over the Alfids below the town. 


, KASTORIA 


In Flérina; reached by road from the station of Amindaion on the Thessaloniki- 
Flérina railway. The town has a great number of churches, interesting both as 
examples of a provincial style of architecture, and for the decorative brickwork o1 
frescoes. Most are of the basilica type and are not later than the eleventh century 
The following are specially noteworthy ; Ayioi Andrgiroi, Ayios Stéfanos, Panayfa 
Korbelftissa, a miniature church of great charm and interest, and Tén Taxiarkhon. 
which dates from the fourteenth century. 


LAURIUM (LAVRION) 


In Attiki; reached by road from Athinai (53 km.) or by railway (66 km.). Silve: 
and lead were extracted here in antiquity, so that the mines were famous and or 
them the wealth of Athens was based. The old workings can be visited at variou: 
points. Those in the Berzéko valley are perhaps the most interesting. They car 
be reached from a point, Kamériza, on the main road about 5 km. from Laévrion' 
Shafts leading to the workings, underground galleries and the cisterns used fo: 
washing the minerals can be seen. 


LIvADHIA 


In Voiotia; on the road from Thivai to Amfissa. Famous in antiquity for the oracl: 
of Trophonius, to consult which it was necessary to descend into the bowels 0 
the earth and drink the waters of Lethe. The site of the oracle lay in the gorg 
of the rivér Erkina (to the south of the modern town), where there are many springs 
variously identified, and traces of a sanctuary with votive niches cut in the rock 
In the Middle Ages and in Turkish times Livddhia was a place of considerabl 
importance. The ruins of the castle built by the Catalans, rise above the town. 


Marna (MANI) 


District in Lakonfa; reached by road from Sparti via Yithion to Aredpolis or b: 
coasting steamers, which touch at various ports in the peninsula. The villages cai 
be reached only by the roughest of tracks. The Mani is a unique part of Greece 
and has always been a region of unrest (Chapter v1). In this grim country the house 
are built like towers, the paths are more stony than anywhere else in Greece, an 
for drinking water the Maniotes depend on rain water collected in cisterns. Th 
architecture of the churches shows interesting local peculiarities. 


MALLIA 


In Kriti; reached by the coast road from Iraklion, eastwards as far as the village c 
Mallia, then by track a farther 3 km.; or by steamer to Khersénnisos. Remain 
of a Minoan palace built round a central court. On the west side are sanctuarie 
and official apartments, a loggia, and the Grand Staircase; on the east a long portic 
and the storerooms, with store-jars in situ; on the north a hypostyle chamber, 
smaller court, and two entrances; from here a paved road led towards the se: 
The palace was first built c. 2000 B.c., altered c. 1600 B.c., and finally abandone 
c. 1400 B.c.. Its history thus resembles that of Cnossos and Phaestus. 
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MARATHON (Plate 85) 


In Attiki; reached by road from Athinai (37 km.). Scene of the decisive battle 
in which the Athenians under Miltiades defeated a much larger Persian force, 
which had disembarked in the bay (490 B.c.). The spot where the fighting was 
most intense is marked by a tumulus under which the ashes of the fallen Athenians 
were buried. Funerary vases were found with the ashes, and obsidian arrowheads 
were collected on the surface of the tumulus. The tumulus is some 5 km. from the 
modern village of Marathén. 


MEGALOPOLIS 


In Arkadhia; reached by rail or road from Tripolis. Founded by Epaminondas 
the Theban in 372 B.C. as a capital city in which were to be collected the inhabitants 
of the cities of Arcadia. The experiment was a failure, but the extensive remains 
are impressive and include walls, a fine theatre of Roman date, assembly hall and 
other buildings in idyllic surroundings, on either side of the river Dhavia. Megalé- 
polis was excavated by the British School at Athinai, 1890-3. 


MeEnNiDHI 


In Attiki; on the right of the road to Menfdhi village, 9 km. from Athinai is a 
large stone-built Mycenaean ‘beehive tomb’. 


MESSENE (MEssfNr) 


In Messin{fa; reached by rail from Kalémai. The city was constructed to be the 
capital for the Messinians, who were freed from the long Spartan domination by 
the decisive battle of Leuktra in 371 B.c. It was surrounded by a wall, an out- 
standing example of Greek military architecture, and the Arcadian Gate in the 
northern sector is an especially fine piece of work. The wall also enclosed the 
acropolis on Mt Ithémi, now occupied by a small hermitage but formerly by a 
sanctuary of Zeus. Within the city walls are remains of the theatre, a large temple 
and other buildings. 


MeTE£EorRA (Plate go) 


In Thessalfa; reached from Kalabdka, terminus of the Vélos-Kalabdka railway, 
or by road from Trikkala. The monasteries are remarkable for their amazing 
situation. In the troubled times of the fourteenth century certain hermits sought 
safety on the almost inaccessible summits of a group of detached perpendicular 
rocks, each some 450 m. high, which rise from the plain north of Kalabdka. These 
hermitages grew in course of time to monasteries. Once numbering twenty-four, 
they are now reduced to four, with about thirty monks in all. Until recently some 
could only be visited by means of vertical ladders attached to the face of the rock, 
or by rope cages, worked by windlasses, and used by the monks to transport sup- 
plies from below. 'These perilous means of access have now been replaced by stairs 
cut in the rock. The monasteries used to possess valuable treasure and libraries, 
which have now been dispersed either by sale or theft. Yet much of interest still 
remains in the way of architecture, frescoes, etc. 


MIUIpDHEA 


In Argolis; reached by road from Navplion to the village of Plataniti (2$ hr.). 
The remains of Mycenaean fortifications are perhaps the best in Greece. At the 
neighbouring village of Dhéndra is a Mycenaean ‘ beehive’ tomb, recently excavated. 
The particularly rich finds are in the museum at Navplion. 
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MIsTRA 


In Lakonia; reached by road from Spérti (8 km.). On this rocky spur of Mt: 
Taiyetos the first Frankish prince of Achaia built a strong castle, which fell to. 
the Greeks not long afterwards. It became the centre of Greek resistance to the: 
Franks, and an important town sprang up on the slopes. The remains include the. 
Frankish castle, the Byzantine city grouped round the palace of the Greek Despot | 
of the Morea, and a suburb strung out along the lower slopes. A series of Byzantine | 
churches, a convent, and a monastery, all dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and many possessing admirable contemporary frescoes, unfortunately 
long neglected, make Mistr4 unique for the study of Byzantine art. 


Mopon (METHONI!) 


In Messinfa; on the west coast. Reached by road from Kaldmai or Kiparissfa. 
Like neighbouring Coron it was an important Venetian station, finally relinquished 
in 1715. The Venetian fortifications, which are well preserved, rest at many points | 
on ancient Greek foundations. 


Monemvasia (Plate 86) 


In Lakonfa; on the east coast. Reached by road from Sparti, or by coasting steamer 
from Piraiévs. The rocky promontory, some 275 m., bears a certain resemblance 
to Gibraltar and is connected with the mainland by a causeway. A place of great 
importance in the Middle Ages both as a trading station and a fortress, it changed 
hands many times. The Venetian fortifications still surround the town, and the 
Acropolis, churches and houses have Venetian elements. On the Acropolis is a 
ruined Byzantine church of the fourteenth century, resembling that of Dhafnf. 


Mycenae (Mrkina!) 


In Argolis; reached by rail or road from Athinai. It was the centre of Mycenaean 
power in Greece and the residence of Agamemnon, the supreme king. Though 
influenced by Cretan models, the palace, like that of 'T iryns, was on the mainland 
plan, built around a megaron, not round a large open court. The site has suffered 
from the later building of a temple, but the massive circuit walls are well preserved. 
The principal entrance is through the famous Lion Gate. Just within the Gate, 
and surrounded by a circle of upright slabs, are the Shaft Graves, where Schlie- 
mann made his sensational discoveries, 1874-6. The objects found, which included 
gold masks, gold-mounted weapons, gold ornaments, objects of ivory, alabaster 
and other vases, are in the National Museum at Athfnai. Outside the citadel are 
the great ‘beehive’ tombs, of which the Treasury of Atreus (Plate 73) is the supreme 
monument of Mycenaean architecture. It is a high-vaulted circular tomb sunk in 
the hill-side and approached by a long stone-lined passage (dhrémos). A small 
chamber opens out of the vault. The carved pilasters which once adorned the 
facade (from which other decorative features are also missing) are in the British 
Museum. The masonry of the tomb consists of thirty-three rings of stone, each 
smaller in diameter than the one below it. The faces of the stones are cut and 
fitted in such a way that a continuous parabolic curve is produced from floor to 
apex, where a single cap stone closes the final ring. There are eight other ‘ beehive’ 
tombs at Mycenae, in which the same method of construction has been used, but 
the masonry is less perfect. Next in point of excellence is the so-called Tomb of 
Clytemnestra, near the Lion Gate, but in every case, except that of the Treasury — 
of Atreus and one other, the domes have collapsed. In addition to the stone-built | 
tombs there are many rock-cut tombs, approached by rock-cut passages. 
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Naupactus (NAVPAKTOS) 


In Aitolfa; on the Gulf of Kérinthos. Reached by road from Athinai via Amfissa 
or by steamer from Patrai. This ancient Greek city was strategically important as 
guarding the entrance to the Gulf of Kérinthos. The Venetian fortifications of the 
town and its tiny harbour are well preserved and strikingly picturesque. 


Nauptiia (NAVPLION) (Plate 88) 


In Argolis at the head of the Gulf of Ndvplion; reached by daily steamer from 
Piraiévs, or by train via Argos. Nauplia, the ancient port of Argos, was strongly 
fortified by the Venetians, and the remains are among the finest in Greece. They 
include sections of the town walls, a fort on the island of Botizi at the entrance 
to the harbour, and in the town the large building now used as a museum. The 
fortifications of the citadel of Itch-Kalé and of Palamede which dominate the 
town are partly Venetian, partly Turkish. Outside the church of St Spiridon, 
Kapodistrias, the first President of Greece, was assassinated in 1831. From 1829 
to 1834 Navplion served as the capital of Greece and the seat of government. 

On the road to Epidhavros, 2 km. to the east, is the convent of Ayia Moni, 
built on the site of an ancient sanctuary of Ira. The convent church is a beautiful 
example of a small Byzantine church of the twelfth century. 


OENIADAE (OINIADHAI) 


In Akarnania; reached by road from Aitolikén (ferry over the Aspropdtamos). 
Unusually well-preserved remains of a Greek walled city. The circuit wall with 
towers and gates is c. 8 km. long: inside are the remains of a theatre and houses 
and harbour works (the place was formerly on the sea) built by Philip V of Macedon 
in the third century B.c. On the acropolis is a large gateway of the sixth century B.C. 
with a true arch and key-stone, a form of construction almost unknown in Greek 
architecture and perhaps due indirectly to Italian influence. 


OLYMPIA (OL{MBIA) 


In Ilfa; reached by train from Patrai via Pirgos. The fame of this great sanctuary 
was hardly less than that of Delphi, and like Delphi, it was a centre where states- 
men, athletes and pilgrims from all parts of the Greek world assembled, especially 
at the time of the quinquennial celebrations of the Games. The place was almost 
exclusively a sanctuary, having no permanent population, except that of priests 
and others who managed its affairs, and these were housed outside the limits of the 
sanctuary. The cult of Zeus, with which Olympia was primarily associated in 
historical times, actually replaced earlier pre-Achaean cults: it lasted from at least 
776 B.C., the year of the first Olympiad, from which dates were reckoned by the 
Greeks, to the final destruction of the temple by order of Theodosius II in A.D. 426. 

The excavations which have extricated a large part of the ruins from the silt 
of the river Alfids have been in the hands of German archaeologists since 1875. 
They have uncovered the whole of the area of the Sacred enclosure and many ad- 
jacent buildings (Fig. 120). At the north-west corner of the enclosure (Altis) are 
two of the most ancient monuments on the site; the Temple of Hera (Plate 74), 
a temple of the seventh century B.c. which replaced two previous temples, and 
the Pelopeion, a pentagonal enclosure within which stood an altar of Pelops, a 
legendary Achaean hero. The temple of Hera had an unusual plan, being so arranged 
that there were five chapels on each side of the interior. It was in one of these 
that the famous statue of Hermes, believed to be the original work of the sculptor 
Praxiteles, was found. East of the Heraeum is a pretentious monument erected by 
Herodes Atticus, on which is exhibited twenty-four statues, of which fifteen were 
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of himself or members of his family. East of this monument is a terrace with a row 
of treasuries, erected by various states as at Delphi. Architectural fragments from 
these, some of great beauty, are in the museum. Farther east, but outside the 
Enclosure is the stadium, and to the south of it the hippodrome. Within the 
Enclosure, near its south-west corner, and dominating all, is the Temple of Zeus. 
It was finished in 456 B.c. and was in the Doric style. It rests on a huge stone 
substructure and the fragments of columns give some idea of the scale of the 
building, destined to hold the colossal statue of Zeus, the work of Phidias. A marble 
and bronze balustrade surrounded the statue, which was lighted only by the light 
from the doorway. An embroidered purple curtain, the gift of Antiochus IV, 
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Based on a plan in Les Guides Bleus-Gréce, p. 340 (Paris, 1935). 


king of Syria, normally hung in front of it. The statue was of gold and ivory, the 
throne of ebony was enriched with gold, ivory and precious stones. It remained at 
Olympia till Theodosius II had it removed to Constantinople, where it was 
destroyed by fire in A.D. 475. Plate 75 shows a panel from the Temple of Zeus. 

A row of statues stood in front of the eastern approach to the temple, others to 
the north and south. The long row of columns running along the east wall of the 
Enclosure form part of the Portico of Echo. 

Outside the Enclosure, on the south and west, stood various large buildings. To 
the south was the Bouleuterion, where the Olympic Senate sat, in the south-west 
corner the vast Leonidaeum in which distinguished visitors were probably housed; 
on the west side the Studio of Phidias, in which the model of the Statue of Zeus 
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was made and which had the same dimensions as the chamber (szkos) of the temple 
itself. North of this is the Palaestra, where the wrestling events took place, and 
farther north the gymnasium. 

In the museum outstanding sculptures are those from the pediments of the temple 
of Zeus, held by many to be the most splendid of all examples of Greek sculpture; 
the metopes of the same temple; sculptures from the Treasuries; a colossal painted 
head of Hera, probably from the temple statue; the victory of Paeonius, which 
stood in front of the Temple of Zeus; and finally the Hermes, long accepted as an 
original by Praxiteles, but now regarded by many as a Roman copy. 


ORCHOMENUS (ORKHOMENOS) 


In Voiotia; reached by train to Livddhia station thence by road (8 km.). One of 
the centres of Mycenaean civilization, Orchomenus possesses the remains of a 
magnificent ‘beehive’ tomb similar to those of Mycenae and elsewhere, but with 
one exceptional feature: the walls and ceiling of the small inner chambers are not 
plain, but carved with elaborate patterns of spirals, rosettes, and palmettes. To 
the west of the tomb, lower down the slopes, are the remains of the Greek 
Orchomenus, a city which flourished from the seventh to the fourth century B.c. 
High up the slope are the remains of the later Greek city built by Philip II of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, enclosed within a circuit wall and 
culminating in a small acropolis. Extremely interesting remains of a series of 
prehistoric settlements have been found underlying the earlier Greek city. Another 
building of interest is the little Byzantine church of Skripou, a little north-east of 
the ‘beehive’ tomb. It is comprised partly of ancient fragments collected from a 
temple of the Graces which stood here, and is one of the earliest examples in Greece 
of a church built on the plan of a Greek cross. It is, moreover, precisely dated by 
an inscription (874) which is the case with very few Byzantine churches in Greece. 
A well-known archaic statue, now in the National Museum, was found here. 


Ostos LouKAs 


In Voiotia; reached from Livadhia by track in 5 hr. Byzantine monastery dedicated 
to a local hermit. The present church dates from the eleventh century and is 


-famous both for its architecture and its superb mosaics, comparable to those of 
Dhafni. 


PaTrRAs (PATRAI) 


In Akhafa; reached by train from Athinai or steamer from Piraiévs. Pdtrai enjoyed 
periods of prosperity in Roman, Byzantine and Frankish times but not many 
remains of the past have survived. The principal are a Roman Odeum built of 
brick, and a citadel partly Venetian, partly Turkish, in which are incorporated 
fragments of early temples. St Andrew preached here and the Church of St Andrew 
is built over a spring, with which, in pagan times, oracular powers were associated. 


PHAESTUS (FAIsT¢és) 


In Kriti; reached by road from Irdklion. The Minoan palace is second only in im- 
portance to that of Cnossus, which it resembles in its general lay-out. Most of 
the existing palace belongs to the sixteenth century B.c., but it stands on the site 
of an earlier palace built about 2000 B.c. On the west of the Great Court are the 
official quarters, storerooms opening off a corridor, and guest rooms. Farther 
west, at a lower level, forming part of the earlier palace, was a wide paved court 
or arena, with seats for spectators, and, in its north-east corner, a sanctuary or 
chapel. All this was covered in and levelled when the second palace was built. 
Access to the new palace was up a wide flight of steps (east of the chapel) which 
led through a vestibule to a kind of megaron. 'The north wing was composed of a 
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complex of rooms and courtyards, connected by a narrow passage with the central 
court, and forming, it is supposed, the private apartments. Though resembling 
Cnossus, Phaestus is more regular in plan and is built of finer materials, more 
carefully worked. It has been excavated by an Italian archaeological mission. 


PHYLE (FIL£) 


In Attiki; reached by road from Athinai to the village of Khasfa, thence by track 
(2 hr.). Fortress on the shortest route to Thivai; one of several that guarded the 
frontier between Attiki and Voiotia. It was built in the fourth century B.c. About 
half the walls and one tower are well preserved: the masonry is excellent. 


PIRAEUS (PIRAI£VS) 


In Attiki; the port of Athinai. In spite of its overwhelming modernity, Piraiévs 
has many ancient remains, which, however, are not all easy to find. The most 
noteworthy are: traces of an inner and outer wall enclosing on the land side the 
western arm of the Outer and Central Harbours; a gate with round flanking towers, 
adjoining the State Railway station; a wall which can be followed round the 
peninsula of Aktion, from the entrance of the Outer Harbour almost to the Zéas 
Harbour; the Harbour of Zéas itself, in which remains of dry docks, and slipways 
for hauling up triremes can be seen; the Hellenistic theatre (second century) close 
by; the Harbour of Mounikhias with more dry docks; the principal gate of the 
city where the road to Athens passed through; and adjoining it a small portion of 
the northern of the two Long Walls that united Piraeus with Athens. The name 
of the Outer Harbour in the Middle Ages was Portcleone, derived from a colossal 
stone lion which stood at the entrance (hence, the modern Greek name Limin 
Leéntos). The lion was removed to Venice by Morosini in 1687. 


PyLos OR NAVARINO (PiLos) 


In Messinia; reached by road from Kiparissia, on the Pirgos-Kaldmai line, or 
direct from Kald4mai. The modern town is at the south of the bay, and its official 
name, Pjlos, is inappropriate. Ancient Pylos was at the north-west corner of the 
bay where the acropolis is now crowned by the ruins of a Franco-Venetian castle 
(Palaidkastro). The site of Homeric Pylos, the long-disputed Pylos of Nestor, 
is likely to be determined by recent excavations which have revealed the existence 
of a large Mycenaean palace on a hill 7 km. north of ancient Pylos. Beehive tombs, 
already discovered in the neighbourhood and the traditional name of ‘Cave of 
Nestor’ at Pilos itself point in the same direction. The long island of Sfaktirfa, 
which partially closes the bay on the west, became famous in Greek history when, 
during the Peloponnesian War the Athenians blockaded a Spartan detachment 
and compelled them to surrender. The spot where the Spartans made their last 
stand is on the peak at the north end of the island, where there are traces of an 
ancient fort. Navarino again became famous in 1827, when a Turkish admiral 
with a fleet of ninety-nine ships, lying in the bay, provoked an engagement with an 
allied fleet (British, French and Russian) of seventy-seven ships under Admiral 
Codrington. The battle ended in the complete destruction of the Turkish fleet, 
and, indirectly to the granting of independence to Greece. Turkish vessels, sunk 
in the engagement, can still be seen below the water. At various points south of 
the island, and on adjacent islets, are memorials to foreigners of various nationalities 
who fell in the service of Greece. Above the modern town is a large fortress, partly 
Venetian, partly Turkish. 


SAMOS 


Island off the west coast of Turkey; reached by regular steamer from Piraiévs, 
The ancient remains are concentrated in the south-west of the island in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Tigdni and at the Heraeum, 7 km. to the west. At Tigdni the circuit 
wall of the ancient city is well preserved; there is also a theatre and an interesting 
tunnel about goo m. long, constructed by order of the tyrant Polycrates in the sixth 
century B.c., by which water was conducted to the city. At the Heraeum, or 
sanctuary of Hera, are the foundations of a great temple, built above an earlier 
temple, but never finished; of the great altar; of buildings of Hellenistic and Roman 
dates, and of an early Christian basilica. The people of Samos were famous in 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. for their skill as metallurgists, architects and 
sculptors. The museum at Tigdni contains some especially fine examples of sculp- 
ture of that period, as well as several Roman portraits. 


SPARTA (SPARTI) 


In Lakonia; reached by road from Trfpolis, or from the port of Yithion. The re- 
mains of ancient Sparta lie to the north of the modern town, among olive groves. 
The remains of the circuit wall are of Roman date; the theatre is of the second and 
first centuries B.c. On a terrace north of the theatre are the remains of the temple 
of Athena of the Bronze House, in which Pausanias, king of Sparta, took refuge 
in 477 B.c. Leonidas, who led the Greeks at Thermopylae, was a Spartan, and a 
fine head and torso of a warrior in marble found near this spot may possibly 
represent him. It was found during the British excavations and is now in the 
National Museum at Athinai. Near the bridge over the Evrétas on the Tripolis 
road is a very ancient sanctuary of Artemis, to which in Roman times a small 
theatre was added so that the ceremonies associated with the cult could be more 
easily witnessed. The excavation of this site and of ancient Sparta in general has 
been the special activity of the British School at Athinai. The finds are mostly in 
the local museum, but a collection of carved ivories, found at the temple of Artemis, 
is in the National Museum at Athinai. 


SUNIUM (SOUNION) 


In Attiki, reached by road from Athinai, via Ldvrion. The ancient acropolis 
guarding the entrance to the Gulf of Evvoia, was fortified with a circuit wall and. 
-towers. At the edge of the cliff stood the sanctuary of Poseidon, god of the sea, 
surrounded by a wall which was entered by a pillared gateway. The temple itself, 
of which twelve columns are still standing, was built by Pericles in the fifth century 
B.C. to replace an earlier temple, destroyed by the Persians. Though in ruins, the 
position of the temple makes it impressive. 


TEGEA (‘TEYEA) 


In Arkadhia; reached by road from Tripolis (5 km.). The village of Palaio-episkopi 
occupies the site of the ancient city, of which parts of the circuit wall and theatre 
are preserved. The most impressive relic, however, is the temple of Athena, situated 
at the neighbouring village of Pidli. It was built about 350 B.c., and the sculptures 
were by the renowned Scopas: fragments of these sculptures are in the National 
Museum at Athinai. 


THEBES (‘THIVAI) 


In Voiotia; reached by rail or road from Athinai. A place of great importance in 
Greek history and for long the rival of Athens. Scanty remains of a Mycenaean 
palace underlie the present town, and there are Mycenaean rock-cut tombs on the 
slopes. At the south-east edge of the hill are the foundations of a temple of Apollo 
and a gateway at the point where the outer circuit wall joined the circuit wall of 
the Mycenaean acropolis. During the Middle Ages Thebes was a flourishing town 
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and the capital of the Frankish duchy of Athens, but all that remains of this period 
is a fine tower, part of the Frankish castle of St Omer. A museum adjoins the 
tower. 


Tuera (Tura) 


Island in the southern Kikladhes; reached by steamer from Piraiévs. Thera was 
a colony of the Dorians (ninth century B.c.), whose settlement and religious centre 
was in the south-east of the island, on a ridge overlooking the sea. The remains 
are strung out along this ridge. At the southern end of the ancient city of Thera 
are grouped earlier buildings, approached by a long terrace; most of these are 
connected with the Sanctuary of Apollo, whose festival was celebrated by dances 
of young men. The northern part is occupied by the later, or Ptolemaic city 
(300-145 B.C.), with streets, houses, a theatre and baths. 


'THERMOPYLAE (‘THERMOPILAI) 


In Fthidtis-Fokis; on the road from Thivai to Lamia, via Atalandi. The pass, once 
a narrow passage between rocks and sea, has been held on many occasions against 
invading armies. Perhaps the most famous occasion was in 480 B.c., when Leonidas 
with a handful of Spartans and Thespians held it against the Persian host under 
Xerxes. The position was turned and Leonidas was killed, but the survivors 
retired to a small hill in the middle of the pass and died fighting to the last man. 
A stone lion now marks the spot. The sites of the various incidents of the fighting 
have been identified by recent excavations. 


'THESSALONICA (‘THESSALONIKI) 


In Thessaloniki; the city, founded in 316 B.c., owes its name to Thessalonike, the 
sister of Alexander the Great, and wife of Cassander, one of Alexander’s generals. 
It became the capital of Roman Macedonia, and its position on the Via Egnatia 
assured its prosperity and importance as long as direct communication between 
Rome and Constantinople was possible and desired. The modern road, which 
bears the same name and follows the old Roman road, runs parallel to the sea front 
through the centre of the city. It is spanned near the eastern city wall by the 
Arch of Galerius (fourth century A.D.), on which the much-worn sculptured reliefs 
represent Roman victories over the Persians. 

The ancient walls built in the sixth century A.D., and since then frequently altered 
and repaired, rest in part on Hellenistic foundations and still surround the acropolis 
and a great part of the city. The section along the sea front has been destroyed, 
but its southern limit is marked by a round tower (The White Tower). 

Thessaloniki possesses some famous churches. Ayios Yidryios, close to the 
Arch of Galerius is, by origin, a Roman rotunda of the fourth century A.D., and 
the two probably formed part of the same building scheme. The rotunda was 
converted into a church in the fifth century and adorned with remarkable mosaics, 
still surviving, though sadly disfigured. It was turned into a mosque in 1591 
and a minaret was added: after the Greeks occupied Thessalonfki in 1912 it again 
became a Christian church. Ayios Dhimitrios is a basilica of the fifth century with 
five naves separated by columns; until 1917 it possessed some of the earliest and 
finest Christian mosaics. ‘The church was then almost entirely destroyed by fire, 
but a few of the mosaics survived. Ayia Paraskevt, built in the fifth century, is 
an interesting church on the plan of a Syrian basilica, and has some beautifully 
carved capitals. The church of Ayia Sofia, distinguished by its dome, also has 
some remarkably fine mosaics, in the dome and in the apse. Those in the dome are 
held to be of the eleventh century, but the date of the mosaic in the apse, as well 
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as of the construction of the church, are more doubtful. The little church of the 
Apostles in the north-west corner of the town is a beautiful example of ornamental 
brickwork. It was built in the fourteenth century. 


Tiryns (TiRIns) 


In Argolis; reached by road or rail from Navplion (3 km.) or from Argos (7 km.). 
The remains of a Mycenaean palace, comparable to that of Mycenae, but better 
preserved and more compact, are situated on a low hill by the side of the road. 
Even before Mycenaean times the site was occupied and, as early as the third 
millennium, a large circular building stood on the summit. Between 2000 B.c. 
and 1600 B.c. fortification began, and was gradually extended throughout the fol- 
lowing Mycenaean period. The ramparts, which include the lower ground to the 
north, the staircase and postern gate on the west, the Grand Entrance on the east 
and the existing palace, all belong to the end of the Mycenaean period. Traces of 
the earlier palace have almost completely disappeared. The casemates built in the 
thickness of the wall on the south and south-east are remarkable. The average 
thickness of the walls is from 8 to 10 m., and the original height is estimated to 
have been about 10 m. The palace was approached from the east side by a ramp, 
which led to a kind of terrace, thence westwards through a pillared porch into a 
large court; on the north of this a second porch led into a smaller court surrounded 
by porticoes, where stood the altar of sacrifice. The palace proper lay to the north 
of this court. The principal apartment, as is usual on the mainland as opposed to 
Cretan palaces, is the megaron, entered from the smaller court through a vestibule 
and antechamber. The roof of the megaron was supported on four central columns 
standing round a circular hearth. The walls were adorned with frescoes. Behind 
and round the megaron lay the complex of rooms forming the rest of the palace, 
baths, womens’ apartments, etc. In the side of the hill to the east is a ‘beehive’ 
tomb, and several rock-cut tombs. 


Appendix ITI 


THE PLACE NAMES OF GREECE 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of transcribing Greek place names is difficult for the following 
reasons: 

(i) The geography and history of Greece became best known through the writings 
of people using the Latin and not the Greek language as their medium, with the 
result that many important places are now hardly recognized by their Greek names 
outside Greece. Thus Attik{, Evvoia, Evripos, [piros, Olimbos, Imittés, fdhi are 
unfamiliar, whereas the Latin forms Attica, Euboea, Euripus, Epirus, Olympus, 
Hymettus, Ida are in common use. 

(ii) The conventional English forms of Greek place names have evolved not only 
from the latinized forms of the original Greek names, but also from forms intro- 
duced from other sources: for example, the Crusaders learnt Frankish names for 
Greek places and spread their use in England. 

(ii) Greek orthography (spelling and characters) has changed very little from 
classical times, but changes in pronunciation have been considerable. The strict 
transliteration of the written name therefore gives a very different result from the 
phonetic rendering of the same name as pronounced in Greece to-day. 

(iv) In compound place names (e.g. Korinthiakés Kélpos) the specific part 
(Korinthiakdés derived from Koérinthos) must be combined in number, gender and 
case with the generic part (Kélpos). This calls for exact knowledge of the language, 
and the variation in the case ending of the specific part may make the name un- 
recognizable to the non-linguistic reader. But even with this knowledge, if the 
generic part of the name is translated, grammatical combination with the specific 
part is sometimes impossible. For instance, Orfanéu in Kélpos Orfandu is the 
genitive of a nominative form which has been lost. A slightly different example of 
this difficulty is Saronikéds Kélpos, where Saronikés is the adjectival form of an 
unknown noun. 

(v) Two widely diverse forms of the Greek language are in use in Greece to-day, 
the katharévousa (purist speech) and dhimotikt (demotic or popular speech) (see 
P- 314). 

Place names which appear with official status in a government publication are 
usually given in a form which is in accordance with the spirit of katharévousa; for 
example, ancient names are restored, foreign names are translated where possible 
into a katharévousa form of Greek, and demotic spellings are made to conform 
with those dictionaries favouring katharévousa. It must be remembered that places 
are very frequently known locally by their demotic names or by colloquial alternatives, 
and that these forms will most probably not appear in official publications. 

(vi) Maps issued by the Greek government are the chief and sometimes the only 
sources for the official forms of place names. But the whole of Greece has not been 
surveyed in detail and there are broad stretches of country for which no large-scale 
maps exist. Moreover, even where there is map-cover on a scale of 1: 100,000, the 
less important features of the physical landscape are not always named. For this 
reason it is not possible to transliterate the official Greek form in every case. 

A further difficulty arises from the fact that official maps are not always in agree- 
ment concerning the spelling of names. For example, a village near Korinthos is 
given the variant forms of Examiillia (1:100,000, Sheet VIII K) and Examiflia 
(1: 400,000, Civil Edition, Sheet B iii). The authority for both maps is the Army 
Geographical Service, 
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OFFICIAL SYSTEMS OF SPELLING AND 'T'RANSLITERATION 


The principles followed by certain official bodies in the spelling of Greek place 
names are given below: 


(1) Greek Government Charts 


The Greek Hydrographic Service tends to give an official status to a demotic or 
colloquial form as an alternative to the katharévousa form. Place names are written 
in Greek characters. Charts which were published after 1928 give a sub-title in 
which English geographical terms are used. These sub-titles may be in one of two 
forms; the terms may be combined with a transliterated form of the place-name 
(e.g. Port of Herakleon—1936) or the whole of the sub-title may be given in an 
anglicized form (e.g. Bays of Crete Island—1936). 


» 


(2) Greek Army Geographical Service 


(a) 1:100,000, Epitelikds Khartis tis Ellddhos. 'This series provides the most 
complete set of detailed surveys, but it does not cover the whole country. Demotic 
and colloquial forms rarely appear. The new or revised edition of each sheet sub- 
stitutes Greek names for many of those place names which were formerly Turkish, 
Bulgarian or Albanian. 

(6b) 1:400,000. Carte Aéronautique. This is the only official Greek survey which 
covers the whole of Greece (12 sheets published in Athinai, 1932-5). The titles and 
sub-titles of each sheet are given both in Greek and in French. The key to the map is 
also given in both languages. On the map itself the names of large settlements are 
always given in a French form of transliteration and in some cases in Greek within 
brackets beneath the French name. It has not been possible to determine fully the 
system used in selecting towns which are named in both languages. The names of 
small settlements and of geographical features are given only in Greek. 


(3) Permanent Committee on Geographical Names (P.C.G‘.N.) 


The principles adopted in 1941 by the P.C.G.N. for Greek nomenclature are 
briefly: 

(a) All geographical names in modern use are rendered in a new transliteration 
(see 3 (e)). 

(6) The position of the Greek accent, which is a stress accent, is preserved in the 
transliterated name. It is placed on the last vowel of the stressed syllable, e.g. 
Navplon, Ithaki, Plati. 

(c) The names of ancient sites and ancient names in historical context are rendered 
in the classical transliteration (see 3 (e)). 

(d) In compound place names the generic part is given in the new transliterated 
form of the Greek term, e.g. Olimbos Oros (Mount Olympus); Korinthiakés 
Kélpos (Gulf of Corinth). Glossaries: I, Modern Greek (London, 1942) gives English 
renderings of these Greek geographical terms. 

(e) Both the new transliteration system and the system of classical transliteration 
have been issued in the P.C.G.N. circular Transliteration of Greek (London, 1941), 
and later on pp. xxx—xxxiv of the P.C.G.N. Glossaries: I, Modern Greek (London, 
1942). The new transliteration (see p. 452) replaces the system appearing on 
pp. 51-4 of the R.G.S. Technical Series, No. 2 (London, 2nd edition, 1933). 

The P.C.G.N. has also produced A Gazetteer of Greece (London, 1942) which is 
a list of the names of all inhabited places and of all important geographical features 
which appear on Greek maps of Greece. It should be noted that except for the 
Carte Aéronautique, 1:400,000, Greece is not completely covered by Greek official 
sheets or detailed charts, and the list of names in the Gazetteer is not therefore 
complete. Official names are printed in thick type and are transliterated according 
to the principles of the new transliteration. The official name is not necessarily in 
common or even in local use in Greece. The official source of the names of inhabited 
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places is the census publications of the Greek Ministry of Economics, of which the 
most complete and accessible publication is Population de la Greéce d’apres le re- 
censement du 15-16 Mai 1928 (Athénes, Deuxiéme Edition, 1935). In this work 
place names are given both in Greek orthography and in a French transliterated 
form. The official sources for names of land features are the maps of the Greek 
Army Geographical Service; and of hydrographic features, the charts and publica- 
tions of the Hydrographic Service of the Royal Hellenic Navy. 


(4) British Admiralty Sailing Directions 


The new transliteration (P.C.G.N. 1941) is used for all place names throughout 
the Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 1v, 7th edition, 1941. In the index to the Pilot two 
forms appear: the name as it appears on the Admiralty Charts and the name as 
it is rendered by the new transliteration (P.C.G.N. 1941). A most useful list of 
official names and terms with some of their alternative Greek names is also given in 
App. V, p. 429. The alternative names are often in a demotic form. The same policy 
has been followed in the new edition of the Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 111, 7th edition, 
1943. 

In compound place names the generic part has in all cases been translated into 
English—thus it is Gulf of Kérinthos, not Korinthiakés Kolpos. ‘This practice 
avoids the confusion which might arise from the variation of case ending of the 
specific part and makes the place name more intelligible to the English reader. ‘This 
follows a suggestion made by the secretary of the P.C.G.N. for use in ‘popular 
prose-context’, provided that it is carried out with care by experts. Although all 
names have been rendered in the new transliteration (P.C.G.N. 1941) the note 
‘System of Orthography’ in Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 1v (7th edition, 1941), 
pp. xiii-xvi states that the R.G.S. 11 (1921) system has been adopted. This is evi- 
dently an oversight, the note having survived from the previous edition of 1929. 
Barely a single name has a form common to both editions. 


(5) British Admiralty Charts 


A system of transliteration was first adopted for use on Admiralty Charts in 1886, 
and there have been numerous emendments from time to time. It is therefore 
possible to find the same name spelt in two different ways on charts which were 
published in different years; e.g. Kaufkalida Island on Ch. 207, west coast of Morea 
(first published in 1867) and Kauphkalida Island on Ch. 1800, Malta to Cape Malea 
(first published in 1894). It must be remembered that it is only feasible to alter the 
spelling of names which appear on a chart when a new edition of that chart is 
decided upon. For charts of the Greek coasts and seas this happens infrequently, 
and there cannot therefore be immediate uniformity of method in the transliteration 
of place names throughout the series. 

In 1921, the R.G.S. 11 system of transliteration was adopted, the rules for which 
may be seen on pp. xvii—xx of the Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 111 (6th edition, London, 
1929). In 1941 the Hydrographic Department approved the new transliteration 
system of the P.C.G.N. and on charts showing major corrections since that date, 
place names have been made to conform with the P.C.G.N. system, e.g. Chart 
1676, Gulf of Patrai (1892, revised 1904, with major corrections 1941). 

On all charts the generic element of compound place names is given in English, 
e.g. Gulf of PAtrai, Mesoléngion Lake, Cape Papas, River Fidharis. 


(6) Geographical Section, British General Staff (G.S.G.S.) 


Since 1940 G.S.G.S. has issued two series of maps which largely cover Greek 
territory, No. 4087 on the scale of 1: 100,000 and No. 4088 on the scale of 1: 250,000, 
Both series show the same policy in the transliteration of names. The generic 
element of compound place names for hydrographical features has been translated 
into English, a policy which was followed in order to conform with the Admiralty 
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practice. For land features, however, the generic part is given in a transliterated 
form of the Greek word. Owing to the short time available for the production of 
the maps in 1940 little care could be taken in the transliteration of names and 
numerous mistakes occur. For instance, in the name Thermaikds Ko6lpos (No. 4087 
Sheet C. 3066) Ko6lpos has been translated and the adjectival form Thermaikés has 
been retained in place of the noun Thérmai. Thus a new place name Gulf of 
‘Thermaikés has arisen. The actual spelling shows an attempt to render place names 
as pronounced in Greece, but it differs both from previous systems of transliteration 
and from the P.C.G.N. system. In 1941 G.S.G.S. approved the P.C.G.N. new 
transliteration andmaps published in this year, and subsequently, were more accurate 
(e.g. No. 4087, Sheet C. 4866, 2nd edition, 1942). The spelling of place names on 
future and revised editions will agree with the forms given in the P.C.G.N. 
Gazetteer. 

The inherent difficulties of Greek orthography have prevented G.S.G.S. from 
publishing exact photographic reproductions of any Greek official maps. 


(7) 512 (A. Fid, Svy:) Coy: R-E., 1941 


Numerous maps of Greece on scales varying from 1:25,000 to 1:400,000 have 
been produced by this authority (see p. 405). For the most part the generic part 
of compound place names has been translated, even when combined with a Greek 
adjectival form. This policy has again led to error, as in Thermaikos Gulf or in 
Megali Spring (mégas, megdli, méga= big). On occasions it is the adjectival part of 
a compound place-name that has been translated, with curious results, e.g. ‘ Big 
Keserli’ (Méga Keserlf), ‘Small Sanda’ (Mikri S4nda): or even the whole name has 
been translated when comprised of recognisable words—e.g. ‘old castle’ for 
Palidkastro, ‘small fields’ for Khorafakia. The lack of consistency is evident even 
from study of a single sheet, e.g. 1:100,000 AVI. The transliteration system is 
sometimes literal and sometimes phonetic: Sfendamni or Sphentamni; Georgios 
or Yeoryios (sic). 

Abbreviations are never expanded, which leads to further difficulties, particularly 
with an inflected language. Thus Ay. may stand for Ayios, Ayia, Avion, Ayiou, or 
Ayioi, while Prph. is not immediately recognisable as Profitis. 

In the most recent (1943) sheets there appears to be more consistency: the tend- 
ency is to keep the Greek form of compound place names, e.g. Kolpos Gardhikiou, 
Oros Mainalon. The transliteration is more phonetic and approaches closely to that 
adopted by the P.C.G.N. 


"THE SPELLING OF PLACE NAMES IN THIS HANDBOOK 


(a) The new transliteration (P.C.G.N. 1941) is used for all place names where 
the official Greek form is known. Nearly all of these names are included in the 
Gazetteer of Greece mentioned above. Where the official Greek form is not known, 
it has been necessary to use the conventional English spelling. The only exception 
to this rule is in the name, Athfnai, where the conventional English form, Athens, 
has frequently been used. 

(b) Geographical terms are given in English, e.g. Gulf of Kérinthos, not Korinth- 
iakdés K6lpos. This practice has been followed in order to conform with that pursued 
by the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty in the Mediterranean Pilot 
and on charts revised since 1941. It is a hybrid form with serious disadvantages, 
and it is not always possible to find the nominative of the specific part. 

(c) Adjectival forms of place names have been avoided wherever possible, except 
when used in a historical context. For example, Gulf of Korinthos is used rather 
than Corinthian Gulf, and Plain of Voiotia rather than Boeotian Plain. An ex- 
ception must be made, however, in the case of those compound place names where 
there is no known nominative of the specific part. For example, in Saronikés 
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Kélpos, Saronikés is the adjectival form of an unknown noun. Gulf of Saronikés is 
therefore grammatically incorrect, and although the difficulty might be avoided by 
the use of Gulf of Aiyina, this is a colloquial use and is not accepted as official. It 
has, therefore, been thought best to use Saronic Gulf, which follows the practice 
adopted in the Admiralty Sailing Directions. A similar example is Maliakés Kélpos 
which must be rendered as Maliaic Gulf. 

In a historical context, the conventional English spelling of the adjectival form is 
used. For example, the ‘Cretan’ question, not the ‘ Kritikon’ question, which would 
involve coining a new form. This conventional spelling has been used occasionally 
elsewhere in the Handbook, in order to avoid clumsy and un-English forms. 

(d) In a historical context the names of towns, villages and sites are given in the 
classical system of transliteration, and where first mentioned the new transliteration 
form (P.C.G.N.) is also given in brackets. Both forms are given in the index. 

(ec) Names which have acquired archaeological significance, e.g. Acropolis, 
Hippodrome, are given in their English classical form, and not in the transliterated 
form Akrépolis, [ppodhrémion. 

(f) Personal names are given in the conventional English spelling and follow 
the accepted standard of the leading libraries. 


Conclusion 


It is evident that many of the place names as spelt in the present Handbook 
cannot be regarded as stabilized. The system of transliteration is largely based upon a 
phonetic rendering of a speech which is undergoing continuous change; place- 
names are being revised with each new edition of the Greek source maps and it is 
almost certain that many demotic forms will be accepted eventually as official, or 
at least as alternatives to the katharévousa forms. Moreover, if agreement is to be 
reached on a standard international form, the generic element of compound place- 
names will not necessarily be in English. 


Appendix IV 


NOTE ON THE GREEK ALPHABET 


The Semitic, the Greek and the Roman alphabets all have simple straight-line 
capital letters suitable for carving in stone. They are clearly related to one another; 
the Greek is derived from the Semitic, the Roman from the Greek. The origin of 
the Semitic alphabet is unknown. It has been alternatively suggested that both 
the Semitic and Greek alphabets were developed independently from a primitive 
set of signs in common use all over the eastern Mediterranean, for commercial 
purposes in Minoan times. There is, however, much doubt as to the significance 
of these signs. 

The names of the Greek letters afford strong evidence that the Greek alphabet 
is derived from the Semitic and is not a parallel development from a common 
source. The Hebrew names of the letters, aleph, beth, gimel, daleth, etc., are 
obviously the same as the Greek names, alfa, vita, gamma, dhélta, etc. Seventeen 
of the twenty-two Hebrew letter names are words describing common objects, 
while their Greek equivalents are meaningless as Greek words: thus the Semitic 
alphabet is considered the parent of the Greek. 

The names of the Greek letters are not, however, identical with the Hebrew; 
the vowel terminations suggest that the Greek names are derived from an Aramaic 
form. It is probable, therefore, that the Greek was borrowed not directly from 
the Phoenicians but, perhaps much earlier, along with Babylonian weights and 
measures, from the Aramaic-speaking peoples of southern and western Asia Minor. 
The Achaeans, seafarers in the Aegean as early as the fifteenth century B.c., were 
in touch with peoples of the eastern and western shores and may have brought the 
alphabet to Greece. Since Greek communities were relatively isolated from each 
other, it is easy to believe that more than one borrowing and more than one 
adaptation of the alphabet took place. Two slightly different forms became common 
in Greece: the western or Chalcidian alphabet and the eastern or Ionic alphabet. 
The Greeks made certain changes and additions to the Semitic alphabet. They set 
aside some symbols to represent vowel sounds: the Semitic breathing marks aleph 
for Alfa, he for épsilon, and the letters cheth for éta and yod for idta were so used. 
In the eastern alphabet {ta became a vowel, but in the western it remained a 
breathing. They added x, 9 and © to their alphabet; the origin of these signs is 
obscure. Many of the other letters underwent considerable adaptation of form and 
sound. By the fourth century B.c. the western and the eastern alphabets had been 
more or less amalgamated, and the letters in their present form were in use 
throughout Greek lands. 

The Roman alphabet was derived from the Greek alphabet. The Greek colonists 
took the western form of the Greek alphabet to Sicily and southern Italy, and the 
Etruscans, migrating to Italy about the ninth century B.c., carried, it is thought, 
a closely related form from Asia Minor. This form had been obtained from Greece 
before the Greek alphabet was clearly differentiated into its eastern and western 
types. The Roman alphabet in use to-day in northern and western Europe arose 
from the fusion of these two forms. 
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The Greek Alphabet 
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a | GAga alfa a, A a a 

B. | Pita vita Vv Vv 
Y | youn = gamma 9.35359 9; yim 
5 SEATA dhelta dh, d 
€ ewiAov epsilon e 

2 Kan Kes zita Zz 

7 TH ita 1 

6° | tire thita th 

i | lore idta i 

K | Kata kappa k k 

A | AduBSa lamvdha i ] 

U WU ml m m 

v nl n n 

‘S X1 x x 

O omikron fo) ) 

7 pi P P 

le) ro r r 

,S | oryue sigma S S, SS 
Th TOU, taf t t 

u | wwidov — ipsilon yy; as 
9 | gi fi ph f 

x khi ch kh 
y psi ps | ps 
w oméga 0 0) 





Appendix V 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GREEK 


Modern Greek uses relatively few sounds and the majority of them are not difficult 
for an Englishman. 


VOWELS 


Seven vowels and five apparent diphthongs are used to denote vowel sounds in 
writing, but several of them are pronounced alike: 


Greek x an, € Tay Been Ut 0, @ ou 
aa N D Sv 

English a e t Oo 00 

Phonetic a, & e,€ a | ra) u 


The vowel sounds are pure as in Italian, but their nearest English equivalents are: 


a as in attention, or u as in sup 

e if stressed as e7 in vein, if unstressed as e in bed 

1 b: » t ,, machine, a td ts set 

ty) between au in autumn and o in cross. Never as the diphthong ow in now 
00 as in food. 


av and ev are pronounced av and ev except before unvoiced consonants (8, k, §, 
T, O, T, ®, X, Y) when they become af and éf, 


e.g. NavtAiov pronounced Nédf-plion;* Teipaievs pronounced Pir-e-éfs, but 
EvBoix pronounced Evv-i-a. 


When two vowels coming together in a word are pronounced separately, the 
second vowel is marked by a dizresis (""): 


e.g. Kavuévos (burnt) pronounced ka-i-ménos not kav-mén-os 
*Ayata A Akh-a-i-a_ ,, Akh-é-a. 


When two vowels come together in different words in a sentence, it is customary 
in speech, and sometimes in writing, tovdrop one of them. In some cases the two 
words are then joined together: 


e.g. Kat’ étos for KaT& étos (annually, every year) 
TOVE », TO &va (the one). 


The omitted letter is indicated by the apostrophe (’). 


_ CONSONANTS | 

The consonants, except y and x, have English sound equivalents: 

Greek POO Ke Mae EEN OES Ce, WY. 

neu <0, th, 3, th, ky 1 am, nm, “Rs, -D,-7;. 1,8, J, D3. 

Phonciic V, 0, z, 0, i; 1, 4; m,n; fi,.-ks, p, r,t, 3, £, ps. 
“~ W 


* Tmitated pronunciation must not be confused with transliteration (see p. 447). 
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5 and @ are clearly distinguished. 


6 (8) 
5 (9) 


k (k) 


is pronounced as th in thick, thought. 


re =F th ;, this, the, except between v and p, when it is 
pronounced d. 


e.g. “Av8p0s pronounced An-dros, Sév8pov (tree) pronounced thén-dron. 


before ¢€, a1, n, 0, €1, ol, is a sound between an English k and h, something 
like k in key but much softer: 


e.g. Kifcipav pronounced Khith-e-rén. 


is a more guttural sound resembling y when it is the initial letter of 
a word following one ending with v. 


e.g. éxaTov Kaikia (a hundred caiques) pronounced eka-tén gha-i-kia. 


y and x are sounds absent from English and they are very difficult for an 


Y () 


(Q) 


(9) 


(3) 


X (x) 
(¢) 


Englishman to make correctly. 


is in general a guttural sound very like the French guttural 7, and 
softer than g in gun. 


e.g. PoadAia (France) pronounced Ghall-ia.* 
Exceptions: 
(i) before y, «, €, x as in finger. 
e.g. AayKada (pass, gorge) pronounced lan-gdtha. 
yk at the beginning of a word, however, is hard as g in go. 
e.g. ykpeuvos (cliff, precipice) pronounced grem-nés. 
(ii) after y as g in go. 
e.g. “AyyAixos (English) pronounced Ang-li-kés. 
(iii) before a, €, 1, n, v, €t, Ol as y in yes. 
e.g. Fuéeiov pronounced Yi-thi-on. 
is very similar in sound to ch in Scottish loch or German doch, but 


before a1, €, 1, N, VU, €l, ol it is softer as ch in German dich. 


Some sounds are absent from Greek and if needed in Greek transliteration of 
foreign words are represented by letter combinations: 


Ur 


VT 


TO 


gives b (b). 


[Medially ut is pronounced mb and occurs in Greek words. ] 


initially gives d (d). 
[Medially vt is pronounced md and occurs in Greek words. ] 


gives ch (tf) as in church. 


73, vt3. gives j (&) as in jump. 


* The use of gh to represent y is conventional; no combination of English 
letters gives the right sound. 
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BREATHINGS 


The rough (‘) and smooth (’) breathing marks, which in Ancient Greek dis- 
tinguished words beginning with an aspirate (‘) from those without (’), are still 
placed in writing on all initial vowels. In Modern Greek they do not affect the 
pronunciation—the initial letter h has been dropped: e.g. cyios (holy) pronounced 
d-yos. In foreign words, usually Turkish, an initial aspirate is represented by x: 


e.g. Xavi (inn) pronounced hdn1. 


ACCENTS 


Modern Greek has a stress accent only and this cannot be placed further from 
the end of the word than the antepenultimate syllable, or the penultimate when 
the last vowel was originally long. The distinction between long and short vowels 
is no longer made in pronunciation (see p. 453), but in determining the accentuation 
n, ®, and the apparent diphthongs normally count as long; ¢ and o short; and a, 1, v 
may be either long or short. 


Three accents are used :* 


(i) the acute (’), which may stand on any of the last three syllables. 


(ii) the grave (), which may only be placed on the last syllable. It is 
used instead of the acute when a word with an acute accent on the 
last syllable is in the middle of a sentence or phrase and is not 
followed by a punctuation mark: e.g. TO uiKpo pépuua (the little stream) 
not TO IKpO pep, 


(111) the circumflex, which may only be placed on the last or the pen- 
ultimate syllable: on the last only when it is long, and on the 
penultimate only when it is long and the last is short. The circumflex 
and the acute accent are not distinguished in pronunciation. 


Since long and short vowels are no longer distinct in sound, the rules of 
accentuation are often broken in popular speech, especially when a word changes 
its accent from rule in declension: 


e.g. “Aytos (masc.), ‘Ayia (fem.) is correct, and ‘Ayia is always written by 
educated Greeks but “Ayia often said. 


It will be found therefore, that the accent as placed on names on the official 
maps is not always that given by the local inhabitants. Nevertheless correct stress 
accent is very important if the speaker wishes to be readily understood. There are 
many words in common use which are distinguished in speaking only by their stress: 


e.g. KaAds (good), kRalds and xdAos (corn, i.e. on the toe), Radios. 
ToAus (much), polis ,, dors (city), pdlis. 


A few monosyllables have no accent—those in common use are: 6, #), oi, ai (the; 
masc. and fem., sing. and plural), pronounced 4, 7, 7, @. «is (in or into) 
pronounced iss. 


_I6TA SUBSCRIPT 


7 (and in literary forms) is sometimes written with an iota subscript, indicating 
that the vowel was once followed by 1. It is not pronounced: 


e.g. va ypapns (that you may write) pronounced nd ghrdfis. 


PUNCTUATION 


The signs are the same as in English except the question mark, which is (;), and 
the semi-colon, which is (-). 


* In P.C.G.N. transliteration all accents are marked (’). 
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MODERN GREEK—ENGLISH GLOSSARY 


The words given in the Glossary are those most commonly found on Greek maps 
and charts and those used as place-names or forming elements in the place-names. 
It will be noted that a very large number of the place-names of Greece are descriptive 
_1n form, and thus the same name occurs again and again in different parts of the 
country. Pirgos (a tower), Panayfa (a holy place), Stavrés (a cross) are village names 
found all over Greece, while Neokhérion (new village), Palaiokhérion (old village) 
and Palaidkastron (old fortress) occur in almost every region. Xerovouni (dry 
mountain), Mavrovotini (black mountain), Aspropotamos (white river) are very 
common, and similar examples could be cited indefinitely. Another favourite 
practice is to use the names of the saints and prophets. Mountain peaks and villages 
especially are frequently named in this way: Profitis Ilfas (Prophet Elias), Ayios 
Ioannis (St John), Ayios Nikélaos (St Nicholas), Ayia Paraskevi (Good Friday), 
to give only a few, are so common that they have almost ceased to serve their purpose 
as names, since they are no longer distinctive beyond a very local range. 

The selection of words in this Glossary has been taken largely from the Per- 
manent Committee on Geographical Names (P.C.G.N.) publication Glossaries: 1. 
Modern Greek (London, 1942), and the spellings and accents are as given in this 
source. The Short Glossary of Greek (London, 1943), published by G.S.G.S., has 
also been used, in addition to various dictionaries and grammars. The meanings 
given are the nearest translation of the word, used in a geographical sense. 


Dictionaries 


(1) The standard dictionary in Greek is the ‘lotopixov Ag€ixov tis Néas ‘EAAnviKijs 
(Athens, 1933-). Only a few volumes are as yet published. 

(2) A. Kyriakides, Modern Greek-English Dictionary (2nd ed., Athens, 1909). 
It is a useful work, and includes a Cypriot vocabulary. 

(3) M. Constantinides, Modern Greek-English Dictionary (Athens, 1910). This 
is the most comprehensive of the smaller dictionaries: all the words given are in 
current use, and katharévousa forms, rarely used in conversation, and demotic 
forms, used only in popular speech, are marked. 

(4) A. N. Jannaris, A Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern Greek Lan- 
guages (London, 1st ed. 1895: 8th reprint, 1943). A very useful and scholarly 
English-Greek dictionary; katharévousa and demotic forms are distinguished: most 
words given are common to literary use and conventional speech. 

(5) I. Kykkotis, English-Greek and Greek-English Dictionary (London, 1942). 
Published in a library form (including a short grammar) and in a pocket edition. 
The vocabulary is less extensive than that of (2), (3) or (4), but is up-to-date, and 
more demotic in character. | 


Grammars 


(6) M. Gardner, A Short and Easy Modern Greek Grammar (London, 1892). 
This is out of print, but is very practical and scholarly. It includes a good list of 
idiomatic phrases. 

(7) A. Thumb, Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular, translated by S. Angus 
(Edinburgh, 1912). This very scholarly work, which includes grammar, texts (some 
of which are in local dialects) and glossary, is suitable for advanced students. 
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(8) K. Petraris, 4 Handbook of the Modern Greek Spoken Language, translated 
by W.H.D. Rouse (London, 1921). A translation of the manual composed in 
German on the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer method. It contains exercises, and is very 
useful, but not readily obtainable. 

(9) I. Kykkotis, Modern Greek (Self-Taught) (London, 1941). This is a short 
up-to-date grammar, in which special attention is paid to modern popular usage. 
It has a short but valuable vocabulary. 

(10) A Modern Greek Manual for Self-Tuition (Trubner’s Language Manuals, 
edited by J. H. Freese) (London, 1920). This includes grammar, exercises, voca- 
bulary and texts. 

(11) N. Anastassiou, revised by L. Joannidis, Modern Greek Self-Taught (Marl- 
borough’s Self-Taught Series) (London, 1932). It is essentially a phrase-book, 
but a short grammar is included. 


In the glossary which follows, ancient words which have fallen out of common 
use and artificial compounds are marked k (Rkatharévousa). Such words are rarely 
used in ordinary speech, and after them alternative or demotic forms, preferable 
for colloquial use, have been given. 

The following abbreviations have been used: 


Alb. Albanian lit. literally 
attrib. attributive mil. military 
Bulg. Bulgarian naut. nautical 
GE compare (confer) nav. naval 
d. demotic (SnuoTiK) pl. plural 
VE: Italian topog. topographical 
k. katharévousa (kaSapevoucc) Turk. ‘Turkish 
Lat. Latin 
P.C.G.N. 
GREEK 'TRANSLITERATION ENGLISH 
A 
&Pod-1}s, ths, és avath-fs, fs, és shallow 
-AyyAik-6s, 4, ov Anglik-és, {, én English 
"Ay-10s, ix, 10v, masc. pl. Ay-ios, fa, ion, m. pl. Ayioi Saint, Holy, d. “An 
“Ayio1 
ay KdAN angali bight, open bay 
éyopk agora market, market place 
Sryp-1os, fa, 10v Agrios, fa, ion wild 
dry poikiac agroikfa farmhouse 
cry pos agrés field, d. xwopagr 
cyooyn agoyi conduit 
aSerc 4dhia permit, authorization 
’51dBat-os, os, ov adhidvatos, os, on impassable, unfordable 
xEpas, d. aéras air, cf. ap; wind, cf. dvepos 
SxepoSpduiov aérodhrémion aerodrome 
xz1n008, Arabic azimuth azimuth 
An, d. Ai Saint 
inp, R. air air, d. dépas 
xipaoice aimasia dike, stone wall 
XKATOIKNT-OS, OS, OV akatofkitos, os, on uninhabited 
xKDOV d4kron extremity 
XKTT aktf coast, commonly tTrapania 
‘Adt, d. alati salt 
ALU PO almira salt-marsh 
XAUKT} alik{ salt-pan 
ABV aléni threshing-floor 


XUUOAOHOS amm6lofos sand-hill 
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GREEK 


GULOs 

&upousic& 

dure, pl. &uTrérAra, d. 
QUTTOTIS 

eve 

evaKTOpa 

> AvatoAn 
e&veLdPUAOS 
&VELOS 
é&vOpakwpuxEiov 
&vOpaE 

&vo1ki, d. 

évta, Turk. 
evTAia 

&vo 

&EOATIKOS 
é&trayopevetar 
"AtrnAiotns, R. 
&rvoian 

&1rd 

ero Babipa 
é&ro81]Kn 
&TOKPUTITETAI 
&troAupavTnpiov 
&tro€npave-eis, cioa, ev 
&TOOTAOIS 
&TOOTOAT} 
&ITOTOU-0S5, OS, OV 
é&pai-os, &, Ov 
&p18 ds 
&piotep-os, &, Ov 
&pPYXaoroyiK-ds, T], OV 
c&oPeoTOAi805 
é&oPeototreTpa 
é&opexi, from Turk. azmak 
&oTrp-os, N, 0, d. 
é&oTtpatn 
c&OTUVOLIC 
AOTUVOLOS 
GOUPUATOS 
&THOTTAOLOV 
&tpamros, R. 
avAdki, d. 

atiAag 

aupa 
auToKivntov 
&petnpia 


B 


Babuos 

Ba8os 

BdAtos, d. 
BapBa«t 
BapBoKdogpuTov 


P.C.G.N. 


'TRANSLITERATION 


ammos 
ammoudhia 
ambéli, pl. ambélia 
Ambotis 
ana 

anaktora 

Anatolf 
anemomilos 
Anemos 
anthrakorikhfon 
Anthrax 

Anoixi 

ada 

andlia 

ano 

axiomatikds 
apagorévetai 
Apilidtis 

d4pnoia 

apd 

apovathra 
apothiki 
apokriptetai 
apolimandirion 
apoxiranth-fs, fsa, én 
apostasis 

apostoli 
apdtom-os, os, on 
arai-os, 4, on 
arithmds 
arister-6s, 4, On 
arkhaioloyik-és, i, 6n 
asvestoélithos 
asvestopetra 
asmaki 

Aspr-os, 1, 0 
astrapi 

astinom{a 
astinomos 
asirmatos 
atmoploion 
atrapos 

avlaki 

avlax 

avra 

avtokiniton 
afetiria 


vathmds 
vathos 

valtos 
vamvaki 
vamvak6fiton 
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ENGLISH 


sand 

sandy shore 

vine, vineyard 

ebb tide 

by, on, at intervals of 
palace 

East 

windmill 

wind, d. dépas 

coal-mine 

coal, d. KapBouvo 

Spring 

island 

pump 

up, upper, commonly érrave, d. &1r6n 
officer 

forbidden, as ‘entrance forbidden 
East Wind, d. AcBavte 
calm (of wind) 

from 

landing stage, wharf 
store 

hidden, as ‘hidden rock’ 
cleansing-station 
drained, dried up 
distance 

mission 

steep 

sparse 

number 

left, as ‘left hand’ 
archaeological 
limestone, commonly coPeotoTeTpa 
limestone 

seasonal torrent, overflow channe 
white 

lightning 

police (urban) 

police officer (urban) 
wireless 

steamer, d. Batropt 
footpath, d. povotréti 
channel, ditch 

channel, ditch 

breeze 

motor-car 

topog. bench-mark 


degree 
depth 
marsh 
cotton 
cotton-plant 
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GREEK 

Barrer, d. 

BapKa 

Bap-Us, cia, U 

Paoidik-ds, 1, ov 

Baous 

BeAovoeid-1)s, 15, & 

BéAos 

Bevaivn 

Biju 
 Bipapi, from Lat. 

vivarium 

BiyKAa or BiyAa 
Biounyavia 
BAaxik-ds, 1), dv 
Boda, Serbo-Croat 
Boar 
BopBopos 
Bopetv-ds, 1), 6, d. 
Bdp-eos, ela, e1ov 
Boppas, R. 


Booxr 

Bouvo, pl. Bouvd, d. 
Bpaxos, pl. Beaxor 
Bpovth 

Bpoxn, d. 


| Bpvois 


BpuvcotAa 
BuSicuéev-os, nN, OV 
PusopEetonors 
Puvos 

Boopos 


r 


ycra 
YOAaKTOKOUEIOV 
LyoaAnvn 
PoAAix-d6s, 1), ov 
Topps, d. 
yevl, Turk. 
yevix-ds, } Ov 
YéEpavos 
- Teppavix-ds, 4, ov 
yepupa 
YEWYPAPIK-ds, 1, OV 
yewsd-ns, ns, €s 
yewpyik-ds, Tf, Ov 
YA 
yards, d. 
MouyooAavik-ds, 4, dv 
yxioA, Turk. gol 
y«penves, d. 
yaux-ds, 1, 6, d. 
-YAux-Us, cia, U 


P.C.G.N. 


"TRANSLITERATION 


vapori 

varka 

var-{s, fa, f 
vasilik-ds, f{, én 
vasis 

velonoidh-fs, is, és 
vélos 

venzini 

vima 

vivari 


vingla or vigla 
viomikhanfa 
Vlakhik-és, {, én 
véda 

voli 

vorvoros 
vorin-és, {, 6 
v6r-ios, fa, ion 
Vorras 


voski 

vound, pl. vouna 
vrakhos, pl. vrakhoi 
vrondi 

vrokhi 

vrisis 

vrisotla 
vithismén-os, i, on 
vithométrisis 
vithos 

vomés 


gala 
galaktokomion 
galini 

Gallik-dés, {, 6n 
Garbis 

yenf 

yenik-és, {, én 
yéranos 
Yermanik-és, {, én 
yéfira 
yeografik-és, {, én 
yeddh-is, is, es 
yeoryik-és, {, 6n 
yl 

yialds 


Yugoslavik-ds, f, én | 


gol 

gremnos 
glik-ds, {, 6 | 
glik-fs, fa, f 


ENGLISH 


steamer 

a rowing boat 

heavy 

royal 

base, base line 
needle-like (e.g. of pines) 
needle of compass 
oil-fuel, motor boat 
platform, step 

fishery, d. 5iBap1 


look-out place 

industry 

Vlach 

spring, water 

range, shooting practice 

ooze 

northern 

northern 

North; North Wind, d. Mtdépa or 
Tpayovtava 

pasture, d. Acipadi 

hill, mountain 

rock 

thunder 

rain 

spring, running water, d. Beton 

small spring 

submerged 

naut. sounding 

bottom 

altar 


milk 

dairy 

calm (of water) 
French 
South-west Wind, k. AiBas 
new 

general, universal 
crane 

German 

bridge 
geographical 
earthy 
agricultural 

earth 

shore 

Yugoslav 

lake 

cliff, precipice 
sweet 

sweet — 
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GREEK 
yAaoon 
youpva, d. 
Ppaixds or Tptyos, d. 
YPaHO 
Yepoauut 
ypageiov 
yuuvaciov 
yuuv-ds, 1, OV 
yovia 


A 


Saaiavi, from Turk. 
dalyan, better vtodicu 

SaoOS 

Sevdpov 

SeEauevt} 

SeE-165, 14, 10V 

Sevtepov AetrtOv 


Snuapxeiov 
Si Mos 


Snuotix-ds, 1), OV 
Sik 

SiaBat-ds, 1), OV 
Sia Ppwos 

Stata 
SiapEpLoO Wa 
SicTrAOUS 

SiavAOS 

SiPd&er, d. 
SieOv-1s, 1s, € 
SieAEUCIS 
SiKAOTTPIOV 
510505 
SidTrTEVOIS 
SioyeTEVOIS 
SittA-ds, 1, 6, d. 
Sidpuyua, form of diapu§ 
SOKILOS 

Spaxun, pl. Spaxuet 
SpopoAoyiov 
Seopos 

Spuyos 

dSpus 

SUoPat-os, OS, OV 
Avopai 

SuTik-6s, T, OV 


E 

gap, k. 

E5pa 

éOvik-ds, 1), OV 


P.C.G.N. 
'TRANSLITERATION 


gldssa 

gourna 

Graikdés or Grégos 
gramma 

grammi 

grafion 

yimndasion 
yimn-6s, {, 6n 
gonia 


dalidni 


dhasos 
dhéndron 
dhexameni 
dhex-ids, ia, idn 
dhévteron leptén 


dhimarkhion 
dhimos 


dhimotik-ds, {, 6n 
dhia 
dhiavat-és, {, én 
dhidvrosis 
dhiaita 
dhiamérisma 
dhidplous 
dhiavlos 

dhivari 
dhiethn-is, fs, és 
dhiélevsis 
dhikastirion 
dhiodhos 
dhidptevsis 
dhiokhétevsis 
dhipl-6s, {, 6 


dhidrigma or dhidrix 


dhékimos 


dhrakhmi, p/. dhrakhmaf 


dhromoldyion 
dhrémos 
dhrimés 

dhris 

dhisvat-os, os, on 
Dhismai 
dhitik-ds, {, én 


éar 
édhra 
ethnik-és, i, 6n 


ENGLISH 


tongue, language 

topog. trough 

North-east Wind, k. Méons 
letter (of the alphabet), epistle 
line 

office 

place of exercise, high school 
bare 

angle, corner 


lagoon 


wood, grove 

tree 

dry dock, cistern, reservoir, d. oTEpV 

right, as right hand 

second (of time or arc), sometin 
represented by symbol 8 

town-hall 

deme (subdivision of an eparch 
the public 

popular 

for, through, by 

traversable, fordable 

erosion 

topog. regular course (of a river) 

division (administrative region) 

passage (for ships) 

strait 

fishery 

international 

passing through 

law-court 

passage 

naut, bearing 

drainage 

double 

canal 

apprentice, nav. midshipman 

drachma (coin) 

itinerary, time table 

road 

thicket 

oak 

rough (of roads) 

West 


western 


Spring, d. dvoigi 
seat (of government) 
national 
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elo 

eis 

eloaywyn 
eloiTTploVv 

eig0505 

ElOTTAOUS 

&K 

éxatepwbev 

éxBoAn, pl. ékBodai 
EKOOOIS 

éeKKAN OI 

eKOKAHT 

EKTQAOIS 

éAala 

EAGXIOT-OS, TN, OV 
éAeU8-epos, Epa, EDOV 
*EAAnvix-ds, 1), Ov 
EAOS 

uTropiK-ds, 1, OV 
éUTTOPIOV 

év 

Evepyela 

*Evetik-6s, 1, OV 
eaywoyn 

EEXPOIS 

BEeSpa 

éox1) 

EEO IK-0s, 1), OV 
taken) 

étri 

eTLYpagn 
éTTIKiVSuv-0S, OS, OV 
éTTLOKEUT} 
ETTITPETTOUEV-OS, T], OV 
ETTIPavEra 

éTroxT} 

épyacia 


 &pyov, pl. épya 


épeltriov, pl. épettria 
Epudp-ds, &, dv, R. 
EOUTEPIK-OS, 1], OV 
"Ernoiat, R. 
étr0-105, ia, 10V 
ETOS 

EUBaT-os, OS, OV 
eUPITTOS 

Etpos, R. 

eUPOS 

Epdbiov, pl. epodia 


Z 


ZEOT-65, 1, 6, d. 
zeuyap 
Bevyua 


P.C.G.N. 
'TRANSLITERATION 


idhos 

is 

isagoyi 

isitirion 

fsodhos 

{splous 

ek 

ekatérothen 
ekvoli, pl. ekvolai 
ékdhosis 

ekklisia 

ekskafi 

éktasis 

elaia 

eldkhist-os, i, on 
elévth-eros, éra, eron 
Ellenik-ds, {, én 
élos 

emborik-és, i, 6n 
embérion 

en 

enéryia 
Enetik-és, {, én 
exagoyi 

éxarsis 

exédhra 

exokhi 
exokhik-6s, i, on 
éxo 

epi 

epigrafti 
epikindhin-os, os, on 
episkevi 
epitrepédmen-os, i, on 
epifania 

epokhi 

ergasia 

érgon, pl. érga 
eripion, pl. eripia 
erithr-6és, 4, 6n 
esoterik-ds, i, 6n 
Etisfai 

etis-ios, fa, ion 
étos 

évvat-os, Os, on 
évripos 

Evros 


évros 
efédhion, pl. efddhia 


zest-ds, {, 6 
zevgari 
zévgma 


ENGLISH 
type, sort 
into, to 
import, introduction 
ticket 
entrance 


entrance (for ships) 
from, out of 

from either way 
mouth (of a river) 
edition, publication 
church 

excavation 

area, extent 

olive, olive tree 
least, minimum 
free 

Greek 

marsh, d. BaATos 
commercial 

trade 

in 

energy 

Venetian, d. Bevétixos 
export 

elevation 

jetty 

country (as opposed to town) 
rural 

outer, outside 
against, for, to 
inscription 
dangerous 

repair 

allowed, permitted 
surface 

season 

work, employment 
work 

ruin 

red, d. KOKkivos 
internal 

Etesian or Trade Winds, d. MeAtépia 
annual 

year, d. Xpovos 
easily traversable 
tidal channel 
South-east Wind, d. 21poKos 
width 

supply, victuals 


hot 
pair 
naut. boom 
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GREEK 
Zépupos, k, 
3avn 
gGov, pl. 3a 
H 
ul 


Tyyevovik-ds, 1, ov 
TAEKTPIK-ds, 1, Ov 
TA105 

TEP 

TMloviK-ds, 1), ov 
TULO-uUS, Ela, U 
TTEIPWTIK-ds, , OV 


C) 


bdAacoa 
GéaTpoV 
Oeiov 
BépeTpoV 
BeppoKpacia 
BEpos, R, 
GéoIs 

€6A05 
8UEAAG, R, 
Buvveiov 


iapatik-ds, 1, ov 


iepov 

iAUs 

"loudaix-ds, 1), ov 
itrmrikév 
itrtroSpdyiov 
io®pds 

io1wua, dd, 
igoBadts, pl. icoBabsis 
icoSicoTtacis 
io-os, TN, OV 
icotyrs, iootweis 
lords 

K 


Kaos d., from It. capo 
Kal 

Kaiki, d., from Turk. kaik 
KQIVOUPY-105, 10, 10, d. 
KQIpIK-65, 1], Ov 

Ka1pds 

KaK-OS, T], Ov 

KoAauov, d, KaAai& 
KOAMEpyetcr 

KaAoxaipi, d, 


P.C.G.N. 
'TRANSLITERATION 


Zéfiros 
zoni 
zon, pl. zda 


i 
iyemonik-és, i, én 
ilektrik-ds, i, 6n 
flios 

iméra 

imionik-ds, {, én 
f{mis-is, ia, i 
ipirotik-és, {, én 


thalassa 
théatron 
thion 
théretron 
thermokrasi{a 
théros 

thésis 

thdlos 

thiella 
thinnfon 


iamatik-és, {, dn 
ierén 

ilfs 

Ioudhaik-ds, {, én 
ippikén 
ippodhrémion 
isthmés 

{sioma 

isovathis, pl. isovathis 
isodhidstasis 

{s-os, 1, on 
isoips{s, pl. isoipsfs 
istds 


kavos 

kai 

kaiki 

kainoury-ios, ia, io 
kairik-ds, {, 6n 
kair6és 

kak-és, {, 6n 
kalamén, kalamid 
kalliéryia 

kalokafri 
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ENGLISH 


West Wind, d. Tovévte 
zone 
animal 


either, or 
governmental 

electric 

sun 

day 

suitable for mule traffic 
half 

continental 


sea 

theatre 

sulphur 
summer-quarters 
temperature 

Summer, d. KaAoxaipi 
position 

vault, dome, cf. tpotAAos 
storm, commonly tpikupia 
tunny-fishery 


medicinal 
temple 

mud, d. Acotris 
Jewish 

cavalry 
race-course 
isthmus 

level ground 
submarine contour-line 
contour-interval 
equal, even 
contour-line 
flag-staff, mast 


cape 
and 

boat, caique 

new 

weather, as weather-conditions 
weather 

bad 

reed bed 

cultivation 

Summer 
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GREEK 


KOA-ds, 1], OV 
KOAUBI, pl. KaAUBIa 
KOA@S10Vv 

Kaptros, d. 


KQUTTUAN 
KQTIVOSOKOS 
KapaBi, d. 
KapaBogpavapo, d. 


P.C.G.N. 
"TRANSLITERATION 


kal-6s, {, én 
kalivi, pl. kalivia 
kalédhion 
kambos 


kambili 
kapnodhdékhos 
karavi 
karavofanaro 


K&pBouvo, d. from It. carbone karvouno 


KAPTTOPOP-Os, OS, OV 
KATE 

KaTaBotpa 
Kataryis 
KATAKOPUG-OS, OS, OV 
KaTGAANA-0os, OS, OV 
KATAPPAKTNS 
KATKOTPOUa 
KATAPUT-OS, OS, OV 
Ka&TEpYOV 

KATO 
KATOKNMEV-OS, 1], OV 
KEVTpOV 


_ KEPQUETOV 


KegaAl, dd. 


__Kivduvos 


Kivnois 


 Kivnt-ds, 7, OV 


KAgiooUpa 

KAipa 

KOIAdsS 

Koiv-ds, 1], OV 
KOLVOTNS 
KOITAG a 

KoITN 

KOKKIV-0S, 7), ©, d. 
KOATIOS 

KOATTOOOIS 


— xovTd, d. 


KOpUgT| 

Kportip 

KOATOS 
KPEUAOT-Os, 1], OV 
Kp LVds 

Kotn, R. 
Kpntidik-ds, 1), ov 
KpU-os, a, ©, d. 
KPUTITT} 

Krfivos, pl. Krfiver 


~ KUKAOS 


KUKAovIK-6S, 1), OV 
KUpaTobpavotns, R. 
KUP-105, ia, 10V 
KON 

KW®POTTOAIS 


karpof6r-os, os, on 
kata 

katavothra 
kataiyis 
katak6rif-os, os, on 
katallel-os, os, on 
katarraktis 
katastroma 
katafit-os, os, on 
katergon 

kato 
katokimén-os, i, on 
kéndron 
keramion 

kefali 

kindhinos 

kinisis 

kinit-ds, {, on 
klisoura 

klima 

koilds 

koin-6s, fi, én 
koinotis 
koitasma 

koiti : 
kdkkin-os, i, 0 
kdlpos 

kdlposis 

konda 

koriff 

kratir 

kratos 
kremast-és, f, 6n 
krimnos 

krini 
kritidhik-ds, {, én 
kri-os, a, 0 

kripti 

ktinos, pl. ktina 
kfklos 
kiklonik-és, {, 6n 
kimatothravstis 
kir-ios, fa, ion 
kémi | 
komépolis 


ENGLISH 


good, well 

hut 

cable 

field, cf. dypds, xwpdgi; plain, cf. 
Tredids, TredSiov 

contour, curve 

chimney 

ship 

lightship 

coal 

fruit-bearing 

according to, during 

swallow-hole, chasm, d. vos 

hurricane 

vertical 

suitable 

waterfall, cascade 

levelled place, naut. deck 

planted ground 

pontoon 

lower, down 

inhabited 

centre 

pottery, tile works 

headland 

danger 

movement 

moved, driven 

pass, defile 

climate 

natural hollow, valley 

common 

commune (subdivision of a deme) 

deposit, bed, layer 

bed (of a river) 

red 

gulf 

wide bay 

near 

peak, summit 

crater 

state (political) 

hanging 

cliff, precipice, d. yKpeuvdes 

fountain, commonly mnhyh 

chalky 

cold 

hidden place 

beast, pl. cattle 

circle 

cyclonic 

breakwater, d, 1Hhos 

chief, sir, Mr, madam, Mrs 

large village 

provincial town 
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A 
AayyéSa, d. AcyKéda 


Aagapéto, d. from It. laz- 


zaretto 
AcBavte, d. 
AeiPadi, d. AiPadi 
Agkavn, 
AEuBos 
AeuBoupyeiov 
AeuKn 
AsuKoA1905 
Asuk-6s, 1, ov, R. 
AeuKkooidnpos 
Aipas, R. 
mde, d. 
ALGOKTIOT-05, OS, OV 
Aipaut, dd. 
Aipvn 
AipvotdAacoa 
Altracua 
Aoyep 
AouTza, d. 
AouTpov, pl, AouTE& 
AogioKos 
AdQOS 


M 


payyaviov 
payoura, d. 
Matotpos, d. 
waKp-os, a, OV 

yar, def. wom, Alb. 
avdpa 

LapLApOV 

patip-os, N, 0, d, 
UEyaA-os, 1, 0, d. 
péyapov 

Bey-as, cAn, a 
PEyioT-os, TN, OV 
wéA-as, aiva, av, k, 


MeAtewia, d. from Turk. 


meltem 
LEpOS 
HEoai-os, a, OV 
péon 
peonpBela 


LeonuBpivov 
beonyepl, d. 
Méons, R. 
UEO-0S, TN, OV 
peta 
UETAAAEIOV 


peta 


P.C.G.N. 


"TRANSLITERATION 


langadha 
lazaréto 


Levande 
levadhi 
lekani 
lémvos 
lemvouryion 
lévki 
levk6lithos 
levk-6és, i, 6n 
levkosidhiros 
Livas 

lithari 
lithdktist-os, os, on 
limani 

limni 
limnothdalassa 
Iipasma 

lé6go 

loutza 
loutr6én, pl. loutra 
lofiskos 

ldfos 


manganion 
magoula 
Maistros 
makr-dés, 4, 6n . 
mal, mali 
mandra 
marmaron 
mavr-os, 1, 0 
megal-os, i, o 
mégaron 
még-as, dali, a 
méyist-os, i, on 
mél-as, aina, an 
Meltémia 


méros 
mesai-os, a, on 
mési 
mesimvria 


mesimvrinon 
mesiméri 
Mésis 
més-os, i, on 
meta 
metallion 
metaxi 


ENGLISH 


pass, deep valley 
quarantine station, Rk. AoipoKxataptip1 


East Wind, Rk. ’Atndimtns 
meadow, cf. Aeivov; pasture, cf. Boo 
basin | 

boat, d. Katikt 

boat-building yard 

poplar 

magnesite 

white, d. cotrpos 

tin 

South-west Wind, d. Tapytrs 
ashlar, stone, k. Aifos 

built of stone 

harbour, haven, port 

lake 

lagoon 

fertilizer 

on account of 

clearing (among trees) 

bath, d. utdvio 

hillock 

hill (strictly a long low ridge) 


manganese 

mound 
North-west Wind, k. 2kipev 
long 

mountain 

sheepfold, d. otévn 
marble 

black 

big, great 

hall 

big, great, d. veyaAos 
greatest, maximum 
black, d. patipos 

Etesian or Trade Winds 


part 

middle, commonly wéoos 

average, mean 

South, cf. Notos; mid-day, d. ueo 
pepl 

meridian 

mid-day 

North-east Wind, d. lpatxds or Tpéyc 

middle 

with, after 

mine 

silk 
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WETEWPOAOYIK-Os, 1), OV 
UeETOXI1OV 
uETpOV, pl. yeTPaX 
BEXPl 
pn 
undevixov, R, 

LT] Kos 

Bry 

Unviai-os, a, ov 
UN TPOTTOAIS 
Bnxavn 

UIKp-ds, &, Ov 
LIKp-Os, 1, o, d. 
LIKT-Os, TN], OV 
uiAlov, pl. pidAia 
pia 

LV UElov 

yovn 

povoTrati, d, 
LoucEiov 
youtodpa, Vlach 


ptraip, uttatp, from Turk. 


bayir 
utravio, d. from It. bagno 
utrapa, Serbo-Croat 
utrataK, Turk, 


pTroyazi, from Turk. bogaz 


Mrtropa, d, 
utrouvao, Turk. 


LTroupowv, attrib. uTroupvol, 


Turk. 
BUACUA aE 
BUAOS 
RUTH 
WUXOS 
Moapefavik-ds, 1), ov 
KadAOs, d. 


N 


vapKn 
vaudryiov 
VvauTITyEiov 
vawotabpos 


, 


VOUTNS 
VQUTIK-OS, 1), OV 
vauTiAla 

vauTov, pl, vauTdves 
VEKPOTAMEIOV 

vepo, d. 

VEPOS 

VE@PIOV 

vnodki, pl. vnodkia, d. 
vnoi, pl. vnoic, d. 
vnols, pl. vnoldes 


GH (Greece) 


P.C.G.N. 
'TRANSLITERATION 


meteoroloyik-és, {, én 
metdkhion 

métron, pl. métra 
mékhri 

mi 

midhenikén 

mikos 

min 

miniaf-os, a, on 
mitrdpolis 

mikhani 


fe ee 


mikt-ds, {, én 
milion, pl. milia 
mnima 
mnimion 

moni 

monopati 
mousion 
moutsara 

bair, bafri 


banio 

bara 

batak 

bogazi 

Bora 

bunar 

burun, burnt 


milavlax 

milos 

miti 

mikhos 
Moamethanik-6és, {, én 
modlos 


narkhi 

navayion 
navpiyion 
navstathmos 
navtis 

navtik-és, i, én 
navtilfa 

navton, pl. navténes 
nekrotafion 

nerd 

néfos 

neorion 

nisaki, pl. nisdkia 
nisi, pl. nisia 
nisfs, pl. nisidhes 
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ENGLISH 


meteorological 
farm-buildings 
measure, metre 
until 

not (in subordinate clauses), cf. o 
zero, commonly undév 
length, longitude 
month 

monthly 

cathedral 

machine 

small 

small 

mixed 

mile 

tomb 

monument 
monastery 
foot-path, k. atpatrds 
museum 

marsh 

hill 


bath 

swamp 

swamp 

strait 

North Wind (Boppds, Tpapovtdvar) 
source, spring 

cape 


mill-stream 

mill 

nose, cape 

naut. head of a gulf 
Mohammedan 
breakwater, mole 


mine, nav. 
wreck 
ship-yard 
naval-base 
sailor 

naval 
navigation 
naval barracks 
cemetery 
water 

cloud 

dock, dockyard 
islet 

island 

islet, d. vnodki 
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GREEK 
vijoos, pl. vijoor 
vopapxia 
vouos 


VOOOKOLEIOV 
VOT-105, 14, 10V 
Nédtos 


vtay, Turk. 


vtoaidu, from Turk. dal- 


yan 


vtepBevi, from Turk, der- 


bent 


vtepé, attrib. vtepeo!, Turk. 


vtoA, Bulg. 
vuxTa, d, 


Z 


Eevodoxeiov 
Eév-0s, T, OV 
Eevaov 


Epa, d. 


Eep-Os, 1, 6, d. 
EEX COUA 

Enea 
EnpopaAtos 
EUAIv-os, TN], OV 
EvAov 


O 

6565 

oikia k, 

6A-0S, TN, OV 
OyaA-ds, 1, Ov 
duBp-10s, fa, 10v, R, 
oplyAn 

6YOI-0S, A, OV 
dvopacia 

OTT} 

Trice 
otrapoKiitros, R. 
dépat-ds, Tf, OV 


dpyuia 
Opeiv-ds, 1), OV 
dp8-ds, 1, Ov 


dépizovToypagia 
Spiov 
SPLNTHPIOV 
opuloKos 

Spyos 

Spos, pl. Spy 
dpos, pl. Spor 
dpooeipa 


P.C.G.N; 
'TRANSLITERATION 


nisos, pl. nfisoi 
nomarkhia 
nomos 
nosokomion 
n6t-ios, ia, ion 
Notos 


dag 
daliani 


dervéni 


deré, deresi 
dol 
nikhta 


xenodhokhion 
xén-os, i, on 
xenon 

xéra 


_xer-ds, i, 6 


xékhoma 

xira 
xirdvaltos 
xflin-os, 1, on 
xflon 


odhés 

oikia 

6l-os, i, on 
omal-és, {, én 
é6mvr-ios, fa, ion 
omikhli 
6moi-os, a, on 
onomas{a 

opi 

opiso 
oporok{fpos 
orat-ds, {, on 
oryia 

orin-és, {, 6n 
orth-ds, {, én 
orizondografia 
orion 
ormitirion 
ormiskos 
érmos 

6ros, pl. dri 
bros, pl. 6roi 
orosira 


ENGLISH 


island, d. vnot 

office of provincial governor 

nome (Greek province) 

hospital 

southern 

South, cf. MeonuBpia; South Wind, 
d. *Ootpia 

mountain 

lagoon 


mountain pass 


stream, valley 
ravine, valley 
night 


hotel 

foreign, strange, a guest 

guest-house 

reef, cf. oxdteAos; sunken reef, cf. 
Uparos 

dry, parched 

excavation, commonly tkoxagr, 

land, dry land 

dried-up marsh 

wooden 

wood, timber 


street 

house, d. omit 
whole, all 

level 

rainy, d. Bpoxepos 
mist 

same 

designation, name 
opening 

behind 

orchard 

visible 

fathom (6 ft.) 
mountainous 
upright 
ground-survey 
boundary-line 
starting-point, base 
cove, small bay 
cove, bay 
mountain, d. Bouvo 
boundary, term 
mountain-range 
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GREEK 
opdoonpov 
Opuyua 
dpuzev, k, 
opuxeiov 
SoTpEov 
“Ootpia, d. 
ov 
ovlpaves 
OXETOS 
dx 80s 
OXUPWOIS 


TT 


TmoAai-d5, &, dv 
TOAN-os, & 0, d. 
TraAippo1a 

Tapa 
Trapayeyt} 
TrapaKeluev-os, TN, OV 
TAPAAIC 
TAPATNETTTPIOV 
medias, Rk, Trediov 
TTEZIKOV 
TTEZOTTOPOS 

TTEZOS 

TEAC OS 

TEP 

TTEDAUG 
Trepaoua, d. 
rept 

TrepipoA, d. 
TTEpioy 
TTEOITTAOUS 
TIEPIOTATIK-OS, 1}, OV 
TIEPITOLYIO Pa 
Trepippayuc 
Trepixwpa 

TTETPa 


TreTPEACKIOV 
TreTpOKOTTEIO, d, 
TEUKT} 

mmyadi, d. 
™yN 

TITASS 

TAayl, TAdI, d. 
TAayia, d. 
TAATEIA 
TAATOS 


TAAT-US, Ela, U 
TTAQTUQUAA-0S, OS, OV 
TTAEUOIL-0S, OS, OV 
TAT}905 


P.C.G.N. 


'TRANSLITERATION 


ordsimon 
origma 
orizon 
orikhion 
éstreon 
Ostria 

ou 
ouranos 
okhetés 


_ 6khthos 


okhirosis 


palai-ds, 4, on 
pali-ds, a, 6 
palirroia 

para 

paragoyi 
parakimen-os, i, on 
paralia 
paratiritirion 
pedhids, pedhion 
pezikén 
pezoporos 

pezds 

pélagos 

péra 

pérama 

pérasma 

peri 

perivoli 

periokhi 
periplotis 
peristatik-ds, fi, én 
peritoikhisma 
perifragma 
perikhora 

pétra 


petrélaion 
petrokopio 
pévki 
pigadhi 
piyi 

pilds 

playf, plai 
playia 
platia 
platos 


plat-is, ia, i 
platifill-os, os, on 
plévsim-os, os, on 
plithos 


ENGLISH 


landmark 

ground dug up or dug out 
rice-plantation, d. piz1 
working (mine or quarry) 
oyster 

South ‘Wind, cf. Nétos 
not, d. 5év 

sky 

drain 

bank (of a river) 
fortification 


old 

old 

tide 

more than; near, cf. éyyvs, kovté 

production 

topog. neighbouring 

coast 

observation-post, d. oxom& 

plain, d. K&utros 

infantry 

pedestrian 

pedestrian 

open sea, high sea 

beyond, yonder 

ferry 

crossing 

about, around 

garden 

district 

circumnavigation 

emergency—as emergency-light 

enclosure 

fence 

surroundings 

rock, cf. Ppaxos; stone, cf. Ai®os, 
Medp1 

petroleum 

quarry 

pine 

well 

spring, cf. Bevois; fountain, cf. Kphvn 

clay 

side 

slope 

public place, square 

breadth; latitude, sometimes repre- 
sented by symbol 9 

broad 

deciduous (lit. broad-leaved) 

navigable 

multitude 
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GREEK 
TANPUCLOS 
TAT URN 
TIAN LBUpo 
TANURUpIS 
TrAonyia 
TAONYOS 
TAOIapIOV 
TAOIOV 
TTAOUS 
7051, pl, odes 
Trouny, R, 
TOMS 
TOA-Us, At), U 
Tlovévte, d. 
tropela, d, 
TropOpeiov 
TOPOS 


TOPOS 

TopTo, d., from Lat. portus 
TTOOIU-0S, OS, OV 
TOTAUOS 
Troupvapl 
TPao-Ivos, ivn, IOV 
pd 
TIPOGOTELOV 
TPOBAT|s 
TrpOBoAEUs 
TPOBoAT 
mpoefoxt, A. 
tpdi, Alb. 
tooKkupala, R, 
TPOAILTYV 
Trpo€eveiov 

TT pds 
TTPOOKAIP-0S, OS, OV 
TIPOGOX7} 

TIPOX WA 

Trp cot 
TIPWTEVOVOR 
TpP@Tov AetrTOv 
TrVEls 

trup, k, 
Trupanis 
TUPYOS 

Tupi tiSatroéjKn 
trupitiSotroisiov 
trUpOBoAEiov 
TTUPTOS 
Trupowpis 


p 

PaXn 

béxa, Bulg. 
péua, Peppa, d. 


P.C.G.N. 
"TRANSLITERATION 


plithismds 
plimmi 
plimmira 
plimmiris 
ploiyia 
ploigds 
ploidrion 
plofon 
plous 
poddhi, pl. péddhes 
poimin 
polis 
pol-is, li, f 
Ponénde 
poria 
porthmion 
porthmds 


poros 

porto 
pdsim-os, os, on 
potamds 
pournari 
pras-inos, {ni, inon 
pro 

prodstion 
provlis 
provolévs 
provoli 
proexokhf 

proi 

prokimaia 
prolimin 
proxenfon 

pros 
préskair-os, os, on 
prosokhi 
prokhoma 

prol 
protévousa 
proton leptén 
pixis 

pir 

piramis 

pirgos 
piritidhapothiki 
piritidhopoiion 
pirovolfon 
pirsds 

pirsoris 


rakhi 
réka 
réma; rémma 
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ENGLISH 


population 

high water 

flood 

high tide 

pilotage 

pilot 

small craft 

ship, d. xapaPi 

sailing 

foot (measure) 

shepherd 

city, town 

many 

West Wind, Rk. Zépupos 

course 

ferry-boat, flying-bridge 

narrows of a strait, where it can be 
easily crossed or bridged 

ford 

small harbour 

drinkable 

river 

holm-oak 

green 

before, in front of 

suburb 

pier 

searchlight 

projection as map-projection 

promontory, cf. axpewrtripiov 

river 

naut. mole, d. uadAos 

outer harbour 

consulate 

to, towards 

temporary 

attention, care 

earthwork 

morning (lit. early) 

capital, as capital city 

minute (of time or arc) 

mariner’s compass 

fire, d. poTi& 

pyramid 

tower 

powder-magazine 

powder-factory 

battery (of guns) 

beacon 

floating-beacon 


ridge 
stream 
current, stream 
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GREEK 
peva 
pnxla 
puag 
PULOUAKOV 
Poopaik-dos, 1), Ov 
Paocok-6s, 1, OV 


= 


oavatopiov 
OEIOLOS 
ocAtvn, R. 
CEAAW UA 
onuadi, d. 
onuaia 
OTAVOIS 
onavTtip 
onuelwos 
ofpary§ 
oldepo, d. 
olSnpos 
aidnp-ots, & otv, Rk, 
ZipdKos, d. 
oxdAa, d. 
oKan 
OKEUT} 
oKnTN 
Zkipov, Rk. 
OKAnp-ds, &, OV 
OKOTIEAOS 


- oxoTrid, d. 


OKOTEIV-05, 1], OV 

OLUPIS 

Lopdxos, form of Z1pdKos 

oot, Turk. 

coUdsa 

oTAaiov, onic, d. 

omitt, d., from Lat. hos- 
pitium 

OTA&SIOV 

otavep-ds, a, OV 

otcédun 

oTabpdes 

otavn, d. 

OTAOIS 

OTAUAOS 

otaupospout, d. 

OTAUPOS 

oTagpidcarcva 

oOTEVOV 


oTev-0s, nh; ov 

OTEVOOTTOS 

ottpva, d., from It. cis- 
terna 


P.C.G.LN; 

"TRANSLITERATION 
révma 
rikhia 
riax 
rimoulkén 
Romaik-és, i, én 
Rossik-és, {, 6n 


sanatoérion 

sism6s 

selini 

sélloma 

simadhi 

simaia 

simansis 
simandir 

sim{fosis 

sfranx 

sidhiro 

sidhiros 
sidhir-otis, 4, oun 
Sirdékos 

skala 

skaéfi 

skevi 

skiti 

Skiron 

sklir-ds, 4, on 
sképelos 
skopia 
skotin-6s, {, én 
smi{ris 

Sordkos 

su 

soudha 
spfilaion, spilia 
spiti 


stadhion 
stather-és, 4, on 
stathmi 
stathmds 
stani 

stasis 

stavlos 
stavrodhrémi 
stavros 
stafidhalona 
stendén 


sten-és, i, én 
stenopds 
stérna 
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ENGLISH 


current, stream 
low water 
brook 

tug-boat 
Roman 
Russian 


sanatorium 

earthquake 

moon, d. geyyapl 

topog. saddle 

mark, sign 

flag 

signal 

buoy 

note, notice 

tunnel 

iron 

iron 

iron 

South-east Wind, k. Evpos 
small port, quay, stairway 
trough, naut. skiff 
equipment 

hermitage 

North-west Wind, d. Matotpos 
hard 

reef, d. €épa 
observation-post 

dark 

emery 

South-east Wind 

water, river 

ditch (obs., surviving in names) 
cave 

house 


stade (just over 200 yd.) 

fixed, steady 

level as sea-level 

station 

sheepfold 

halt 

stable 

cross-roads 

cross 

drying-ground for currants 

pass, cf, KAiootpa, Aayydda; strait, 
cf. SiauAos 

narrow 

narrow pass 

cistern, reservoir 
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GREEK 
OoTTAN 
oTnAis 
OTOK 
OTOUa 
OTPATIOTNS 
OTPATIOTIK-OS, 1}, OV 
oTpatotredsov 
OTPATOS 
otpatay, pl. otpatdves 
oTPOPIAOS 
OTPOYYVA-Os, 1, O, d. 
OTUAOS 
ouykKoivoovia 
oupBAeyya 
SULPAVOS 
ouvaywyt 
OuvEpyEiov 
OuUVOIKIX 
CUVOIKIOLOS 
oUVvoAov 
ouvopov 
OUVTOY Ua 
oupua 
OUPTIS 
opaysiov 
oxedicypappa 
oxédi0v 
OXECIS 
OXT} Ma 
OX1OHN 
oXIoTOAIB 05 
oX10T-ds, 1, Ov 
OXOAEIov, OXOAT| 


‘5 


TAaLEiov 


tapTrakixo, d., from Turk. 


tabak 
taptrovpi, from Turk. 
tabur 
TaEIS 
tas, Turk. tas 
TAPOS 
Tappos, d. 
Taxudpousiov 
TOAXUTNS 
TELXOS 
TEAL 
TEAUATHS-1S, NS, €S 
TEAOS 
TEA@veEIOV 
TEAWVOQUAAKEIOV 
TEMEVOS 
TEVAYOS 


P.C.G.N. 


"TRANSLITERATION 


stili 

stilfs 

stod 

stoma . 
stratidtis 
stratiotik-ds, {, én 
stratépedhon 
stratdés 

straton, pl. straténes 
strovilos 
strongil-ds, {, 6 
stilos 
singoinonia 
simblegma 
simfénos 
sinagoyi 
sineryion 
sinoikia 
sinoikismés 
sinolon 
sinoron 
sindagma 
sirma 

sirtis 

sfayfon 
skhedhidgramma 
skhédhion 
skhésis 

skhima 
skhismi 
skhistdlithos 
skhist-6s, {, én 


skholion, skholi 


tamion 
tabakiko 


taburi 


taxis 

tash 

tafos 

tafros 
takhidhrom{fon 
takhitis 

tikhos 

télma 
telmatédh-is, is, es 
télos 

telonion 
telonofilakion 
témenos 
ténagos 


ENGLISH 


column, pillar, post 
small mast 
colonnade — 
mouth 

soldier 

military 

camp 

army 

barracks 

eddy, whirlpool 
circular, round 


pillar, post (strictly column) 


communication 
group, cluster 

in agreement with 
synagogue 
workshop 
settlement 
settlement 

total 

frontier 


regiment, constitution 


wire 
quick-sand 
slaughterhouse 
sketch-plan 
plan 

relation 

plan, figure, form 
cleft 

slate 

split 

school 


treasury 
tannery 


entrenchment 


class, rank 
rock 

grave, tomb 
trench 
post-office 
speed 

wall 

swamp 
swampy 

end 
customs-house 
customs-office 
precinct 
pond, fen 
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GREEK 


tetré, Turk, 
TEXVNT-Os, TN, Ov 
TEXVIK-OS, 1), OV 
THAEy pageiov 
TnAEpeveiov 
TILT} 
THT 
TOTXOS 
TOVVOSETN 
TOVVOS 
TOfoVv 
TOTTIK-OS, T], OV 
TOTTOYPAPIK-OS, 1], OV 
TOTTOS 
TopTrIAAN 
TOUBAO, d. 
TtouBAoTroiciov 
TouzAa, Turk. 
TouuTTa, d. 
Tpapovtava, d. 
TOAV-OS, 1, OV 
TPTTEsa 
TPLY OVIOUOS 
Tpiywvov 
TPIKULIC 
TOOUAAOS 
TOOK AACS 
TPOKI& 
touTra, d. 
TOIPAIk, ToIpAikl, from 
Turk. ¢iftlik 
tootKka, Alb., Bulg. 
TupoKousiov, Rk, 
Topa, d. 


Y 


Uyetvousiov 
uypacia 

uyp-ds, &, OV 
WaTtaywyds 
USpaywyeiov 
USpsiov 

USpevols 
USpoypapik-ds, TN, OV 
USpoKivnT-os, Os, OV 
USpdpvAos 
USpoTTAavov 
USpopp6n 
UTTaAANAOCS 
UTaPX-WV, OVTG, OV 
UTEP 

urd 

UTroBpuXIOV 
UTrdY-E10S, E10S, E1OV 


P:C.G.N. 
'TRANSLITERATION 


tepé 

tekhnit-és, {, 6n 
tekhnik-és, i, én 
tilegrafion 
tileforniion 

timf 

tmima 

toikhos 
tonnodhéti 
ténnos 

toxon 

topik-ds, {, én 
topografik-és, i, on 
tdpos | 
torpilli 

touvlo 
touvlopoiion 
tuzla 

toumba 
Tramontana 
tran-os, i, on 
trapeza 
trigonismos 
trigonon 
trikimia 
troullos 
trédkhalos 
trokhia 

tripa 

chiflfk, chifliki 


chika 
tirokomion 
tora 


iyinomion 

igrasia 

igr-ds, 4, On 
idhatagogés 
idhragoyion 
idhrion 

idhrevsis 
idhrografik-és, i, on 
idhrokinit-os, os, on 
idhrémilos 
idhroplanon 
idhrorrdi 

ipallilos 

iparkh-on, ousa, on 
ipér 

ipd 

ipovrikhion 
ip6y-ios, ios, ion 


ENGLISH 
hill 
artificial 
technical 
telegraph-office 
telephone-office 
price 
department, section 
wall 
mooring-stake 
ton 
arc, range, trajectory 
local 
topographical 
place 
torpedo 
brick 
brick-works 
salt-pan 
tumulus, mound 
North Wind, cf. Boppds, Mrropa 
large, perspicuous 
table, bank (for money) 
survey, triangulation 
triangle 
storm 
dome 
cairn 
track 
hole 


farm-buildings 


peak 
cheese-dairy 
now 


port health-office 
moisture 

wet 
water-conduit 
water-conduit 
pipe-line 
water-supply 
hydrographical 
water-driven 
water-mill 
sea-plane 
water-spout 
employee, official 
existing 

above, for 

by, under 
submarine boat 
underground 
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GREEK 


UTrOPAAKTG-105, 105, 10V 
UTrdvoyos 
UitéoTeyov 
UTroupyéiov 
UpdALUP-0s, a, OV 
Upados 

Upavraé 

Upeois 

Upopyos 

Uyn-sds, 1), ov 
UWOUETPIK-Os, 1}, OV 
Uwyos 

Uyoua 


0 


eappixa from It. fabrica, 
better gauTpnka 

PAVvos 

gpapayyi, d. 

Papos 

peyyapt, d. 

poivoTrapov 

pdiciatpeiov 

Popos 

gopTny-ds, os, dv 

potpvos, d. 

ppay yc 

PpEecp 

@PEVOKOLEIOV 

@PoupIOV 

guxi, d. 

QuAakr) 

QUAGKIOV 

uAaxeiov 

@uAAov 

POS 

PWTOYPAPIK-OS, 1], OV 

PWOTOONLAVTT|P 


Xx 


XGA 

XOAKOS 

XQAUNA-ds, 1, Ov 

xavdaxi, d. 

xov1, d., from Turk. han 
xapadpa 
XapTns 

XEddiov 

Xeluappos 

XElvEpIV-ds, 1), ov 

XEILOV 

XEPTOVTGOS 

XIA1OpETpOV 


P.C.G.N. 
'TRANSLITERATION 


ipothaldss-ios, ios, ion 
ipé6nomos 

ipdstegon 

ipouryion 

ifalmir-os, a, on 

{falos 

{favlax 

ifesis 

{formos 

ipsil-ds, {, én 
ipsometrik-és, {, én 
{psos 

{psoma 


fabrica 


fanos 
farangi 

faros 

fengdri 
fthinéporon 
fthisiatrfon 
féros 
fortig-ds, ds, én 
fournos 
fragma 

fréar 
frenokomion 
frourion 

fiki 

filaki 
filakion 
filakion 
fillon 

fos 
fotografik-és, {, én 
fotosimandir 


khalix 

khalkds 
khamil-és, {, én 
khandhaki 
khani 
kharddhra 
khartis 
khimadhion 
khfmarros 
khimerin-6s, {, 6n 
khimoén 
khersdnisos 
khilidmetron 
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ENGLISH 


submarine 

sewer 

hangar 

ministry, government department 
brackish 

sunken reef, d. pa 

side-channel 

depression, diminution 

roadstead 

high, d. wnrds 

hypsometric 

height (altitude) 

height (elevated ground), d. yiAwpa 


factory 


light, apparatus giving light 
gorge 

lighthouse 

moon 

Autumn 

sanatorium for tuberculosis 
toll 

transport, as transport-vehicle 
oven 

barrage, weir 

well, d. tnydd1 
lunatic-asylum 

fort 

sea-weed 

prison 

sentry-post 

guard-house 

leaf, sheet (of a map) 

light 

photographic 

light-buoy 


gravel 
copper 
low 

ditch 

inn 

ravine 
chart, map 
winter-hut 
torrent 
winter, as winter-quarters 
Winter 
peninsula 
kilometre 
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GREEK 
XIov 
Xo1padad-ns, ns, € 
yo1pas 
xovdp-ds, &, ov 
youvn 
youvi 
XP7o1s 
Xpdovos, d. 
XPOLIOV 
XCOUa 
Xavos, d. 
Koopa 
Xopag, d. 
XOPNTIKOTNS 
Xopiov 
XHpooTabpiK-ds, 1), Ov 
XXOPOMUAGKT 
XOpopuaadgé 
: 


weudapyupos 
WnA-os, n, O, d. 
yrarwua, d. 
WAipos 

WIA-ds, 1, Ov 


G) 

@UOPH-os, N, 0, d. 
pat 

@pai-os, a, ov 
@piai-os, a, ov 
GPOAdyiov 
©POVOUIK-OS, T, OV 


P.C:GIN, 
"TRANSLITERATION 
khidn 
khoiradhédh-is, is, es 
khoirds 
khondr-ds, 4, 6n 
khotini 
khouni 
khrisis 
khroénos 
khrémion 
khéoma 
khoénos 
khora 
khorafi 
khoritik6otis 
khorion 
khorostathmik-és, i, 6n 
khorofilaki 
khorofilax 


psevdharyiros 
psil-ds, {, 6 
psiloma 
psifos 

psil-ds, {, én 


6morf-os, i, 0 
ora 

orai-os, a, on 
oriaf-os, a, on 
oroldyion 
oronomik-és, i, én 


ENGLISH 


snow 

shallow with rocks awash 
rock awash 

coarse, thick 

gully 

funnel 

use 

year 

chromium 

soil 

swallow-hole, chasm 
country; main town of an island 
field 

tonnage 

village, d. xwp1o 

levelling, as levelling-station 
police (rural) 

policeman (rural) 


zinc 

high, tall 

height (elevated ground) 
pebble 

thin 


beautiful 

hour 

beautiful 

hourly 

clock 

emitting a time signal 


Appendix VII 
NOTE ON PLANT NAMES 


The botanical names of the plants mentioned in chapter Iv are given below wit 
a common English name where one exists and, when known, the modern Greek 
name. Many plants seem to have no name in common use in modern Greek; the 
usual answer given to a request for the name of a flower is AovAovd: (loulotidhi) 
which merely means a wild flower. Many flowers of very different kinds go by the 
name of dypuos Kpivos (dgrios krinos); the wild lily and many creeping and trailing 
plants, as well as the Clematis cirrhosa L. to which it properly applies, are callec 
meptkoxAdoa (perikoklddha). The country people call many red flowers—poppies— 
matrapovva (paparotina), and especially give this name to the red anemone, Anemone 
coronaria L. 

The names of some plants, however, especially those useful to man or commonly 
dominant in the vegetation types, differ very little from the classical Greek forms. 
This is particularly true of the Cretan variants. 


English name Modern Greek name 


Botanical name (if any) (where known) 
I, 'TREEs: 
Pinus halepensis Mall. Aleppo pine n wapadria mevxn (paralia pévkt) 
i : 7 Kouxkowapid (koukkounarid) 
P. Pinea L. Stone pine or 4 orpopihia, (strofilia) 
P. ngra Arn. a n wavpn wevKn (mdvri pévki) 


Abies cephalonica Loud. 
A. Apollinis Link. 


To €\ato (élato) 


Fagus sylvatica L. Beech n d&ud (oxid) 
Aesculus Hippocastanum L. Horse chestnut —_ 

Castanea sativa Mill. Chestnut n KaoTavid (Rastanid) 
Carpinus orientalis Mill. —- oa 

C. Betulus L. Hornbeam —- 

Fraxinus excelsior L. Ash 7 werd (melid) 

F. Ornus L. Manna-ash — 


Platanus orientalis L. 
Populus nigra L. 

P. alba L. 

Salix sp. 

Quercus Ilex L. 

QO. Aegilops L. 

QO. coccifera L. 


. lanuginosa Thuill. 
. conferta Kit. 

. sesstliflora Salisb. 
Cerris L. 

. macedonica DC. 


Rhus Coriaria L. 

Cercis Siliquastrum L. 
Ostrya carpinifolia Scop. 
Pyrus communis L. 

Tilia microphylla Vent. 


WIV’ 


0 w\dravos (pldtanos) 


7 NevKn (lévki) 
(ited) 


Oriental plane 
Black poplar 
White poplar 
Willow n ired 
Holm oak n apd (arid) 
Valona oak 7 Baravided (valanidhid) 
Kermes oak or i mpwapt (prindri) or 
Prickly oak TO moupyape (pourndyrt) 


Sessile oak 
Turkey oak 
Macedonian oak 


n Opds (dris) 


Sumac Td couakt (somakt) 
Judas tree n Kotokas (Rétsikas) 
Hop hornbeam — 

Wild pear n axdadud (akhladhid) 
Lime 7 prapoupuat (flamourid) 
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Botanical name 


Agave americana L. 


Opuntia Ficus indica Mill. 


Olea europaea L. 

Ficus Carica L. 

Prunus Amygdalus Stokes 
Fuglans regia L. 

Punica Granatum L. 


Ceratonia Siliqua L. 


II. BRuSHWOOD PLANTS: 


Nerium Oleander L. 
Laurus nobilis L. 
Arbutus Unedo L. 
Vitex Agnus-castus L. 
Myrtus communis L. 
Pistacia Lentiscus L. 
Spartium junceum L. 
Erica arborea L. 

E. verticillata Forsk. 


Calycotome villosa Link. 


Buxus sempervirens L. 
Pistacia Terebinthus L. 
Juniperus excelsa Bieb. 
$. drupacea Lab. 

J. Oxycedrus L. 
Jasminum fruticans L. 
Prunus laurocerasus L. 
Clematis cirrhosa L. 


Smilax aspera L. 


Hedera Helix L. 

Poterium spinosum 

Coridothymus capitatus 
Reichb. 

Origanum onites L. 

Cistus salvifolius ze 

C. creticus L. 

C. monspeliensis L. | 

C. parviflorus Lam. 

Lavendula Stoechas L. 


Genista acanthoclada DC. 


Stachys cretica L. 
Satureia Thymbra L. 


Thymelaea hirsuta Endl. 


T. Tartonraira All. 

Phlomis fruticosa L. 

Paliurus Spina-Christt 
Mill. 

Cotinus coggygria Scop. 


Syringa vulgaris L. 
Berberis vulgaris L. 


_Chaste tree 
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English name Modern Greek name 


(if any) (where known) 
Agave 9 a@avatos (athdnatos) 
Prickly pear  ppayKoovkud (frangosikid) 
Olive n én (elid 
Fig  ouKid (sikid) 

Almond n duuvydaria (amygdhalid) 
Walnut n Kkapvd.d (Rkaridhid) 
Pomegranate % potd.d (roidhid) 


Carob e Evhoxepatid (xilokeratid) 
or 7 xapoumid (kharoupid) 


Oleander y wixpodagrn (pikrodhdfne) 
Bay tree » dagyn (dhdfne) 


Strawberry tree 16 xovmapo (Rowmaro) 
7 A\vyapia (ligarid) 


Myrtle n muprid, (mirtid) 
Lentisk nN mactix.d (mastikhida) 
Spanish broom 70 omdpro (sparto) 
Tree heath — 
(A heather) n épelkn (ertki or rtkt) 
4: n actdhabos (aspdlathos), Cretan 
ees like f acpadakXos (asfdlaklos) name 
76 aomddaxtpo (aspdlaktro) 
Box n wvéos (pixos) 


Terebinth n Tep€Bw Gos (terévinthos) 


n dpxevOos (drkevthos) 
n idoun (idsm1) — 
4 weptkoxddda (pertkoklddha) 
[a name given to many other 
climbing plants] 
yin {0 axpévatos (akrévatos) 
or 7) dpxovddBaros (arkoudévatos) 
o ktooos (Rissds) 
n oT Biba (stividha) 
TO Ouudpe (thimart) 


Cherry laurel 


Ivy 


Cretan thyme 


Marjoram Td puydve (rigdni) 


Cistus h xouvovK\a (Rounokla) 


French lavender 7 \<8davra (levdnta) 
(A gorse-like 
plant) 


Savory 


n Opovurn (throumbt) 
mB i bepbxando (therékalo) 
hn pwoxantd (finokalid), Crete 
9 Ko\opovca (kolofotisa) 
n opaxa (sfdka) 
TO madtovps (paliourt) 


Jerusalem sage 
Christ’s thorn 


Wigtree or — 
Venetian sumac 
Lilac i Taoxansd ( paskhalid) 


Common barberry — 
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English name 


Modern Greek name 
(if any) 


Botanical name (where known) 


Prunus nana Stokes 
Viburnum Lantana L. 
Funiperus communis L. 
Daphne oleoides Schreb. 
Prunus prostrata Lab. 


Wayfaring tree — : 
Juniper TO apdirat (ardhttsi) 


III. Marsu AND SAND-DUNE PLANTs: 
Dunes and Pebble-beach Plants: 


Cakile maritima L. 
Eryngium maritimum L. 
E. creticum Lam. 
Medicago marina L. 
Euphorbia Peplis L. 
Polygonum maritimum L. 
Salsola Kali L. 
Cyperus Kali Murbeck 
Matthiola tricuspidata 
R.Br. 
Salicornia fruticosa L. 


Salt-marsh Plants: 
Carex divisa Huds. 
Pancratium maritimum lL. 


Marsdenia erecta R.Br. 
Lavatera cretica L. 
Linum maritimum L. 
Euphorbia pubescens Vahl. 
Spergularia salina 

J. & C. Presl 
Frankenia hirsuta L. 


Limonium virgatum Fourr. 


L. vulgare Mill. 


Goniolimon collinum Boiss. 


Funcus acutus L. 
Echinophora tenuifolia L. 


Freshwater Marsh Plants: 
Typha angustifolia L. 
Alisma Plantago-aquatica 

L 


Scirpus Tabernaemontani 
C. C. Gmel. 

S. maritimus L. 

S. Holoschoenus L. 

Cyperus longus L. 

Juncus bufonius L. 

Phalaris arundinacea 1. 

Iris pseudacorus L. 

Orchis palustris Jacq. 

Lythrum Salicaria L. 


Sea Rocket 
Sea Holly 


Saltwort 


ea A esl he a 


| 


Glasswort or 
Marsh samphire 


| 


Sea-lily 6 
thaldssis) 


Sandwort spurrey 


Sea lavender — 


Bulrush 


TO BpodXo (vroiilo) 
Water plantain 


| 


— 


Galingale n Kbwepts (ktperis) 
Toad rush — 
Reed grass — 
Yellow flag — 
— TO cadéme (salépt) 


Purple loosestrife 


kplvos tns Oadacons (krinos 
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Table 8. Percentage frequency of days on which snow falls 































































Station Year 
% % % 
Thessaloniki 3 2°0 (es ; 273 0:3 I°4 
Kastoria 4°0 aA 11°6 ; 3°9 0:7 322 
Kozani 277 77 12'9 : 5°5 O77 3:8 
K6nitsa I'O 22 74 : 4°2 _ ro I°9 
Métsovon 723 12°9 19°7 : 17° 5 6:0 74 
Kalabaka I°o 50 6°8 ; 3°5 o3 21 
Ioannina I°O 2°9 3°2 ° Bog ° I°4 
Larisa rete) 1°6 4°2 : £5: ee) I'l 
Kérkira ° O3 raze) oF: ° fe) O:2 
Trikkala £3 1°9 7A oF7 23 orl 1°8 
Volos O° a3 3°2 4°5 ¥3 orl o'9 
Almirés 0°3 16 2°9 3°6 16 ro) 08 
Arta ° 0°3 I'0 0'9 0°73 ° 02 
Sképelos oF 0°6 23 Ae £3 03 0'8 
Dhomoké6s 27 26 10°0 10'0 °2 O-3 24, 
Mitilfni ° 1'0 1°6 I°4 ° ° Or3 
Préveza 03 06 I'O O77 ° ° oO'2 
Istiaia fo) 23 2°9 3°9 2:73 Oo 1'o 
Lamia 0°3 E3 2 4°0 2 fe) 0°9 
Karpenision 6:0 9:0 22°6 20°0 12°3 3:3 6:2 
Skiros O73 1°9 3°9 577 1°9 o3 ¥:2 
Levkas 0°3 06 1°O o'4 o°3 fe) o"2 
Kimi 2°0 1°6 28 5°0 23 O:3 et 
Agrinion orl orl o'7 o°4 orl ° orl 
Eptalofon 2°0 8-4 L4-2 13°9 12°9 73) 4°5 
Lidhorikion orl sae) 3°5 50 27 OF I°l 
Khalkis 0-3 1°6 42 4°6 I°O 0-3 saxo) 
Levadhia Oo7, saze) a6 3°6 23 ° o'9 
Navpaktos ° 0°3 16 o°4 ° ° CZ 
Mesoléngion ° orl 06 "4 orl ° Ot 
Khfos 073 2°3 3°5 2°5 1'o fo) 08 
Thivai I'o r3 I°9 5'0 1°6 orl o'9 
Patrai ° OF 1°6 06 i2 ° 02 
Afyion 03 073 1°6 173 ° ° 03 
Argostélion O°3).. o3 06 a) Orr ° o'2 
Dhekélia ez 4°2 16:5 11°4 6°8 2°0 2°5 
Kéristos ° £3 1°6 6°1 1°O fo) o'8 
Athinai OF B03 4°5 4°6 2°6 orl 12 
Kérinthos 0°3 0°3 06 I°4 03 ° o'2 
ndros Ok 1°6 25 3°8 I°O ° 08 
Zakinthos ° 6:3 o-4 1°O 6-2 ° o:2 
Afyina ° 03 I'0 1°8 073 fo) 0°3 
Pirgos orl 0'0 0°6 OF folze) ° orl 
Dhimitsana I°o 3°9 10°6 1'7°5 8-4 2°0 3°6 
Navplion o'7 06 1°6 2°5 0°3 ° O'5 
Tripolis 1°3 22 10°0 10°0 4°8 faze) 2°5 
Sfros orl orl 52 1°9 ag | 06 o°5 
Megaldépolis ° orl 06 oF orl fo) Ot 
Leonidhion ° 073 3 {1 ° ° o'2 
Naxos orl 0°6 23 2°6 1‘O fo) 0°6 
Sparti ¥°O 0°6 22 2°4 06 orl 06 
Kaldmai ° fe) 0°3 06 orl fe) orl 
Yithion 0-7, 06 073 o°4 03 ° o'2 
Milos 0'3- 0'0 Fs a2 06 fo) O'5 
Thira orl 3 1°9 27, 1'O fo) O°5 
Kithira ° O*1 O73 o'7 fo) ° orl 
Khania 1'0 1°6 3°5 a2 Ee) 03 o'9 
Melidhénion 073 2°6 a2 BO. - 1°6 0°3 I'l 
Iraklion 1'O 1°6 6°8 13°6 55 1'0 25 
Sitia ° 0°3 1'6 1'0 03 fo) 6:3 
lerdpetra — ° ° ae: 0'6 06 ° o'2 
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Appendix X 


GREEK COINAGE, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


COINAGE 


Greece entered the Latin Monetary Union in 1868, and until 1910 the drachma 
was equal in value to the franc of France, Belgium and Switzerland, and the lira 
of Italy. The present monetary unit is the drachma (dhrakhmt, pl. dhrakmat, d.-és), 
which is divided into 100 lepta (leptén, pl. leptd). Owing to the unsatisfactory 
financial position of the country, the currency consists almost entirely of paper. 
What coins there are, are of small denominations and consist of nickel, or nickel 
and silver. The rate of exchange was fixed in 1936 at 540-550 drachmae to the 
# sterling, and remained at this level until 1939. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


= 


The metric system of weights and measures was officially introduced into Greece 
in 1898 and became compulsory in 1922. The issue of a decree in 1926 to enforce 
this system indicates the tenacity with which the people clung to the weights and 
measures to which they were accustomed. The following Greek units are still used ; 
the stremma has been altered in value to bring it into line with the metric system: 


Length. I pique (pikhi, pl. pikhat, d.-es) =0'64 m. =25°2 ins. 

Area. I stremma (strémma, pl. strémmata) =1,000sq.m. =0°247 acre. 

Capacity. 1 oke (okd, pl. okddhes) SEF i. 22°35 pints. 
300 drachms (dhrdmi, pl. dhrdmia) ial =1°76 pints. 


1 bushel (Roilén, pl. koild)=22 okes of wheat, 17 okes of barley. 
The barrel (varrélla, pl. varréllai, d.-es) for wine or oil has a capacity 
which varies from district to district. 


Weight. 1 drachm 13-2 on == OFF E1OZ. 
1 oke = 400 drachms= 1°28 kg. = 2°8 lb. 
1 kantari (Rantdr’, pl. 
Rantdria) = 44 okes =50°32 kg: = 124°16 lb. 
I statir (statir, pl. statires) 
18 kantari or 800 okes  =approx. 1 English ton. 


The Venetian pound (150 drachms or 0°48 kg. or 1°06 |b.) is used in 
the currant trade. 


The following are the Greek names of the units of the metric system: 


Length. Khiliostémetron (pl. khiliostémetra), millimetre. 
Ekatostémetron, centimetre. 
Meétron, metre. 
Khiliémetron, kilometre. 


Area. Tetragonikon métron, square metre. 
ERtdrion (pl. ektdria), hectare. 
Tetragonikon khiliémetron, square kilometre. 


Volume. Kivikén métron, cubic metre. 


Capacity. Litra (pl. litraz, d.-es), litre. 
Ekatolitron (pl. ekatoélitra), hectolitre. 


Weight. Khiliostégrammon (pl. Rhiliostégramma), milligram. 
Grammarion (pl. grammdria), gram. . 
Khiliédgrammon, kilogram. 

Metrikés ténos (pl. metrikot téno1), metric ton. 


CONVERSION TABLES 


& 
METRIC AND BRITISH UNITS © 


It is customary to think of the ‘metre’ and the ‘yard’ as representing unalterable 
units of length. This is not so. The metre was originally intended to be the 
10,000,000th part of the earth’s meridional quadrant. But the accurate determina- 
tion of this length proved to be extremely difficult—partly for technical reasons, and 
partly because of different conceptions of the ‘figure of the earth’. In view of these 
difficulties it became necessary to define the length of the metre in terms of suitable 
metal bars measured under specified conditions of temperature, pressure, humidity, 
etc. Similar standard bars were also used to define the length of other units such as 
the yard. As all these metallic standards are subject to change, conversion tables 
differ according to the date of comparison between different bars. The tables that 
follow are based on the comparison between the yard and the metre made in 1895. 
This made 1 metre equivalent to 39°370113 in. 


Metric System. List of Prefixes 


Deca means ten times. Deci means a tenth part of. 
Hecto means a hundred times. Centi means a hundredth part of. 
Kilo means a thousand times. Milli means a thousandth part of. 


In abbreviations the Decametre, etc., is Dm., and the decimetre, etc., dm. 


Note on ‘ Nautical’, ‘Geographical’ and ‘ Statute’ miles 


A British ‘nautical mile’ is the length of the minute of the meridian at any given 
latitude, and is therefore a variable unit. It is given in feet for Clarke’s 1880 spheroid 
by the formula 

60771°I — 30°7 cos 2 Lat. 


This is the sea mile of the scale of latitude and distance of the Admiralty Charts. 
From the above formula it will be found to vary from 6,046-4 ft. at the equator 
to 6,107°8 ft. at the poles, being 6,077-1 ft. at latitude 45°. 

The so-called ‘international nautical mile’ of 1,852 m. or 6,076 ft. is the length 
of the minute of the meridian at latitude 45° on the international spheroid. This 
corresponds to the 6,077 ft. for Clarke’s spheroid. 

A ‘geographical mile’ is a fixed unit, being defined by some as the length of 
a minute of the equator and by others as that of the minute of the meridian at 
latitude 45°. According to the former definition its value on Clarke’s spheroid 
is 6,087 ft. and according to the latter 6,077 ft. The round figure 6,080 is usually 
adopted for the purposes of ordinary navigation. 

The British ‘statute mile’ measures 5,280 ft. 
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Abdul Hamid, 210, 211 

Abies, alba, 120; cephalonica, 116 (plate), 
120 

Acanthoclada, 125 

Acantholimon, 112 

Acarnania, classical dialects, 317; Tur- 
kish control, 178; Vlach settlements, 
163; see also Akarnania 

Acciajuoli family, 174 

Achaeans, civilization, 130-2 passim, 
139; dialect, 316 (fig.); League, 148, 
149; settlement in Greece, 309, 310 

Achaia, classical dialect, 316; princi- 
pality of, 168-72 passim (with figs.), 
175-7 (with fig.); see also Akhaia 

Acheron, river, see Akhéron 

Achillea, 112 

Acorns, 116, 117 

Acrocorinth, 419 (fig.), 430 

Acropolis, Athens, 139, 
418-21 (with figs.) ‘ 

Actium, battle of, 150; see also Aktion 

Adhéres hills, 27 

Administration, 239-61 (with fig.); 
central authorities, 240 (table), 252; 
local authorities, 240 (table), 241, 
253-7 (with fig.), 477-8 

Administrative regions, 254 (fig.), 477-8 


144 (plate), 


Adrianople, 184, 213, 218; see also 
Edirne 

Aedes argentens, 286, 287 

Aegean islands, dliamerismata, 254 


(fig.); area, 478 (table); Byzantine 
empire, 156 (fig.), 160 (fig.), 162 
(fig.); climate, 78-104 passim (with 
figs.); earthquakes, 8 (fig.); Genoese 
possessions, 181-3 (with fig.); Greek 
control, 202 (fig.), 214; malaria, 274; 
population, 478 (table); relief, 30-3; 
Turkish control, 181, 183, 185 (fig.); 
vegetation, 120, 123; Venetian pos- 
sessions, 179-81 (with fig.); see also 
under island groups 

Aegean sea, basin of, 9 (fig.); structure, 
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Aegina, antiquities, 416, 417 (fig.); 
Catalan, 176 (fig.); Venetian, 180 
(fig.); see also Aiyina 

Aegospotami, 141 (fig.), 142 

Aenos, Genoese control, 182 (fig.); see 
also Enez 

Aeolis, 316 

Aeschylus, 144, 317 


GH (Greece) 


Aesculus Hippocastanum, see Chestnut, 
Horse 

Aetolia, classical dialect, 317; fortifica- 
tions, 149; settlement of, Vlachs, 
163; under Turks, 178; war, with 
Gauls, 147, with Achaean League, 
148; see also Aitolia 

Aftéli bay, 43 

Agave, 110, 124 (plate) 

Agrarian, Bank of Greece, 391-2; Law, 
338, 385, 392; party, 225, 250; 
reform, 333, 338, 385, 392 

Agria, 70 

Agricultural co-operatives, 251 

Agricultural settlements, 381 (plate), 
385-9 (with table), 390 (fig.) 

Agriculture, 337 (table) 

Agrinion, 42, 46, 49, 81 (fig.) 

Agrofilaki, 260, 261 

Aidhipsos, gulf of, 66, 68 

Ainos, mt., 30 

Aitolia, coast, 40-4; vegetation, 122, 125 

Aitolfa-Akarnania, nomds, 254 (fig.), 477 
(fig.); see also Aitolia, Akarnania 

Aitolikon, lake, 45; town, 46 

Atyina, 61, 81 (fig.); see also Aegina 

Afyion, earthquakes, 8 (fig.); town, 27, 
48, 49, 81 (fig.) 

Ajaccio, 329 

Akarnania, coasts, 41-4 (with fig.), 72 
(fig.); relief, 17, 21-2, 30; vegetation, 
116, 122; see also Aitolia-Akarnania 

Akhaia, només, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); coasts, 44, 46; population, 
477 (table); relief, 28; vegetation, 
115, 119; see also Achaia 

Akhaia, Kato, 46, 52, 116 

AkheldGs, river, 19, 21, 42, 44, 45 

Akhéron, river, 39 

Akhinds, lake, 26 

Akkerman, Convention of, 200, 201 

Akraifnion, 66 

Akritas, cape, 50, 53 

Akti peninsula, 335; coasts, 73; earth- 
quakes, 8 (fig.); vegetation, 120, 122; 

_ see also Ayion Oros 

Aktion, 40; see also Actium 

Alatds island, 69 

Albania, 185 (fig.), 213, 326-7; fron- 
tiers, 364 (fig.); Greek language, 
326-7; southern Albanian question, 
208, 214, 220, 363-5 (with fig.); and 
Treaty of Bucharest, 214 (fig.) 
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Albanians, 360 (plate); assimilation in 
Greece, 326, 346; distribution, 347 
(fig.), 354-6 (figs.), 362; Greek ortho- 
dox, 346, 362-3; Moslems, 346, 352 
(table), 363-5 (with. fig.), 381; na- 
tionals in Greece, 348 (table); num- 


bers in Greece, 349 (table); physical. 


characteristics, 313; settlements in 
Greece, 174, 177, 179, 186, 191-3, 
311-12, 362-5 

Alcoholism, 270 (table) 

Alepokhéri, 49, 61 

Alexander, king of the Hellenes, 206 
(table), 217; death, 219 

Alexander I, of Russia, 198, 200 

Alexander the Great, 145, 317; empire 
of, 145-7 (with fig.) 

Alexandra, queen of England, 206 (table) 

Alexandria, patriarchate, 155; school of 
Philosophy, 149 

Alexandrotpolis, 75, 76, 77, 218 

Alfids, river, 13 (plate), 16, 27, 28, 29 
(fig.), 51, 366 

Alfred, Prince, 205 

Aliaékmon, river, 24, 25, 26, 71, 72, 
350 

Ali Butts mts., 26 

Ali, Pasha of Janina, 195, 197, 326 

Alipeda, 112 

Alistrati, 28 (plate) 

Alivérion bay, 64 

Alkionidhes, gulf of, 48, 49, 61 

Allium, see Garlic 

Alluvium, 6 (fig.), 13, 23-69 passim 

Almirdés (Larisa), plain, 68, 69; town, 
69, 70, 81 (fig.) 

Almirés (Messinfa), 53, 54 

Almonds, 110 

Almopia, basin, 25 (plate); 
changes, 393 (fig.) 

Alphabet, Greek, note on, 451-2 

Alpheus, see Alfids 

Alps, 106 

Alum, 181 

Alyssum, 126 

Amalfi, sea-power, 164, 165, 167 

Amalia, of Oldenburg, 206 (table) 

Ambelokipi Health Centre, 265 

American Near East Relief organization, 
379 

Americans, nationals in Greece, 348 
(table) 

Amfilokhia, 41 

Amfipolis, 75, 76, 77 

Amfissa, Amphissa, antiquities, 416, 
419 (fig.); communications, 49; earth- 
quakes, 8 (fig.); meteorological sta- 
tion, 81 (fig.) 


ethnic 
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Amorgés island, Venetian, 180 (fig.); 
relief, 31, 32 

Amvrakia, gulf of, 20 (fig.), 21-2, 33-4 
(plates), 36, 41, 43, (coasts) 40-2, 72 
(fig.), 112, (vegetation) 122; lake of, 
22, 35 (plate) 

Anéafi island, relief, 31, 32 

Anapodhiaris, river, 34 

Anaximander, 139 

Anavissos, 60 

Andikira, gulf of, 48; town, 48, 49 

Andikithira island, 57 (plate) 

Andirrion, cape, 45—9 passim 

Andravidha, antiquities, 416, 417 (fig.) 

Andros island, Albanian’ settlements, 
363; climate, 81 (fig.), 87, 94 (fig.); 
relief, 31, 32; Venetian control, 177, 
180 (fig.) 

Anemones, I19, 120 

Angeldkastron, lake, 22 

Angelokhori, 74 

Angelona, 59. 

Angevins, 175-6, 178 

Angitis, Angista, river, 
27 

Ankara, Convention of, 383 

Ano Iraklion, 64 

Ano Lidsia, 62 

Anopheles mosquitoes, control, 273, 
278-9; maculipennis, 276-8, (elutus) 
277, (subalpinus) 277, (typicus) 277; 
superpictus, 276, 278, 279 

Anétaton Ekpedheftikén Simvoiilion, see 
Council of Education 

Andyia, 81 (fig.) 

Antae, 157 

Anthrax, 290 (table) 

Antioch, patriarchate, 155, 330 

Antiquities, Gazetteer of, 416-45 (with 
figs.) 

Anti-Semitism, 232, 357 . 

Apollo, temple of, Bassae, 174 (plate), 
426-7 

Appendicitis, 270 (table) 

Arabis, 112 

Arabs, 158 

Arakhthos, river, 16, 21, 40 

Arakinthos hills, 22 

Arapis, 41 

Arbutus Unedo, see Strawberry tree 

Arcadia, classical dialect, 317; pre- 
metal settlements, 127, 131 (fig.); 
Slav settlements, 160; see also Ar- 
kadhia 

Archaeology, 127, 252, 255, 307, 416-45 
(with figs.) 

Archipelago, duchy of, 168-76 passim 
(with figs.), 177-8, 185 (fig.) 


13 (plate), 
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Architecture, Minoan, 130; Mycenean, 
Ho, 137; Doric, 137; .138°-(fig.); 
Ionic, 137, 138 (fig.), 143 ; Corinthian, 
137, 138 (fig.), 143; Hellenistic, 148; 
Graeco-Roman, 151-2; see also indi- 
vidual towns and cities 

Archontes, 186 

Arda, river, 377 

Area, of each nomds and dhiamerismata, 
477-8 (table); of Greece, 1, 478 
(table) 

Areopagitai, 243 

Areopdgos, 259 

Argolis, archaeological sites, 419 (fig.); 
classical dialect, 316; climate, 96; 
Gulf of, 57-9 (with fig.), 72 (fig.); 
peninsula, 27, 57—60, 62; vegetation, 
115, 123; see also Argolis-Korinthia 

Argolis-Korinthia, només, 254 (fig.); 
area, 477 (table); population, 477 

_ (table) 

Argos, antiquities, 416-17, 419 (fig.); 
city state, 58, 140; communications, 
50, 59; Venetian control, 180 (fig.) 

Argostolion, 81 (fig.) 

Argyrokastro, 214; see also Gjinokaster 

Argyropolis, 327 

Arila bay, 39 

Aristophanes, 144, 317 

Aristotle, 145, 317 

Arkadhia, només, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); forests, 120; people, 314, 
322; population, 477 (table); see also 
Arcadia 

Armatoli, 189 

Armed forces, and constitutions, 240 
(table), 241, 244, 245; and ministries, 
252 

Armenia, kingdom of, 168 (fig.), 170 
(fig.) 

Armenians, 357-8; numbers in Greece, 
349 (table), 351, 358, 375, 384; settle- 
ments in Greece, 161, 312, 381 (plate) 

Armylo, Jewish population, 166; see also 
Almirés (Larisa) 

Aroania mts., 27, 120 

Aromani, see Vlachs 

Arsakeion School, 301 

Arta, només, 254 (fig.); antiquities, 
417-18 (with fig.); area, 478 (table); 
gulf of, see Amvrakia, gulf of; plain 
of, 21; population, 478 (table); town, 
40, 42, 81 (fig.), 94 (fig.); under Turks, 
178, 208; union with Greece, 208 

Artemision, cape, 68 

Arvanitae, 363; see also Albanians 

Ash, 119 

Asématos bay, 55 


me) 


Asopés gorge, 24 (plate) 

Asperula, 112 

Asphodelus, 107 (plate), 112, 119 

Asprékhoma, 55 

Assembly of citizens, 134, 145 

Assize, court of, 258 

Astakés, bay, 39 (plate), 43; town, 44 

Astinomia, 252, 260, 261 

Astragalus, 112 

Astros bay, 58 

Atalandi, bay, 65; town, 66, 68 

Athena, sanctuary of, Delphi, 431-3 
(with fig.), 434 (plate) 

Athenian empire, 140-3 (with fig.) 

Athens: 

Antiquities;” 139, 143, 144-5 
(plates), 148, 152, 174 (plate), 418-26 
(with figs.); see also under proper 
names 

City state, growth, 22, 23, 133, 134, 
140, 141 (fig.); language, 316-17 
(with fig.); maritime power, 140-3 
(with fig.); philosophy, 145, 149; 
wars with, Macedonia, 146-7, Sparta, 
142, Persia, 139-40, Rome, 150 

Duchy of, 168-74 passim (with 
figs.), 185 (fig.) 

Florentine duchy of, 176 (fig.) 

Turkish control, 185, 191 

Venetian control, 180 (fig.), 190 

See also Athinai 

Atheridha, cape, 72 
Athinai: 

Capital of Modern Greece, 201, 
205; entertainments, 342-3 

Climate, 81 (fig.), 89-101 passim 
(with figs.) 

Communications, 50, 59-66 passim, 
72 (fig.) 

German occupation, 233 (fig.) 

Law courts, 259 

Museums, general, 425-6; Acro- 
polis, 137, 425-6; National, 144, 425 

Police, 261 

Population, 341; Armenians, 358; 
Gypsies, 366; Jews, 357; settlement 
of refugees, 381 (plate), 386 (fig.), 
387 (table), 389 

Public Health, dengue pandemic, 
286; health institutions, 264-5; ma- 
laria, 276; rats, 288-9; school of 
Piygiene, 262,263, 204-5, 207; 
sewage and water-supply, 266-7; 
typhoid death-rate, 281 (table) 

Religion, metropolitan, 333; synod, 
205 

Royal Observatory, 304, 307, 399 

Schools, 301 
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Athinai (continued): 
Societies and Libraries, 307 
University, 204, 296, 302-3; me- 
dical faculty, 264, 265, 290; poly- 
technic, 296, 301, 302 
See also Athens 
Athinganot, 365 
Athos peninsula, see Akti peninsula 
Atlases, of Greece, 415 
Atreus, treasury of, Mycenae, 132 
(plate) 
Attica, city states, 133; classical dialect, 
317; see also Attiki 
Attic, dialect, see Koiné 
‘ Atticists’, 318 
Attiki, climate, 94, 96; coasts, 59-64 
(with figs. and plates), 72 (fig.); 
people, 314, 341, 362-3; railways, 64; 
refugee settlements, 386 (fig.); relief, 
17, 22-3, 31; vegetation, 112, 113, 
123, 125; see also Attica 
Attiki-Voiotia, nomdés, 254 (fig.); ar- 
chaeological sites, 419 (fig.); area, 
477 (table); population, 477 (table); 
schools, 298 
Augustus Caesar, 150 
Austria-Hungary, 208 (fig.), 214 (fig.) 
Autumn crocus, III 
Avars, 158, 160 (fig.), 310 
Averof, 359 
Avgon, mt., 49 
Axids, river, 16, 26, 71, 72; valley, 126 
Ayia, 71 
Ayia Lavra, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 426 
Ayia Mariani, 52 
Ayia Marina, cape, 63 
Ayia 'Triddha, antiquities, 
(fig.), 426 
Ayion Oros, només, 254 (fig.); adminis- 
tration, 255, 257, 335-0; antiquities, 
417 (fig.), 426; area, 478 (table); 
monasteries, 73, 257, 267 (plate), 
334-6, see also under proper name; 
in occupied Greece, 236; see also 
Akti peninsula 
Ayios Elevthérios, church, 175 (plate), 
425 
Ayios Evstratios, Ai Strati, island, 30, 


129, 417 


31 
Ayios Ioannis (Thesprottfa), 39 
Ayios Ioannis, skdla, 67 (plate) 
Ayios Nikdlaos island, 39 
Ayios Séstis island, 45 


Baba Range, 25 

Baldwin, ‘Latin Emperor’, 170 
Baldwin of Flanders, 167—70 passim 
Balkan Entente, 228-30 
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Balkan Wars, First, 212-13; Second, 
213-15 (with fig.) 

Banking, numbers engaged in, 337 
(table) 

Banks, 
392 

Barberry, 126 

Bassae, antiquities, 143, 174 (plate), 417 
(fig.), 426-7 

Bay tree, 119, 123 

Beach, 35~77 passim (with figs.) ; vegeta- 
tion, 113 (fig.) 

Beech, 70, 108 (table), 114 (table), 118 
(fig.), 119 

Beglerbeg, 186 

Belashitsa mts., 26, 373 

Benjamin of Tudela, 164, 165, 356, 
360 

Beograd, Belgrade, 72 

Berberis vulgaris, see Barberry 

Berlin, Congress of, 207, 208 (fig.), 353 ° 
(fig.) 

Bilingualism, 346, 356, 358, 363 

Birth-rate, 268-9 (with table) 

Bitolj, 25, 72 

Boeotia, pre-metal settlements, 127, 128 
(fig.), 131 (fig.); classical dialects, 
316; see also Voiotia 

Bogomil heresy, 355 

Boniface, king of Salonica, 164, 172, 175 

Bora, 87 

Bosnia, 185 (fig.), 208 (fig.), 211 

Boudonitza, 172; marquess of, 181 

Botka, 41 

Box tree, 124 

Bracken, 119 

Brdallos, 49 

Breezes, land and sea, 88 

British Expeditionary Force, of 1915, 
215-17 (with fig.), 272-3; of 1941, 
232 . 

British, nationals in Greece, 348 

Bronchitis, 270 (table) 

Bronze charioteer, 435 (plate) 

Brusa, 184 

Brushwood, see under Communities 

Bucharest, Treaty of, 213, 214 (fig.) 


Agrarian, 391-2; National, 


Budget, 245 


Bugs, bed, 291 

Bulgaria, and Balkan wars, 212-5; ex- 
changes of populations, 346, 351, 354, 
368-78 (with fig.), 384; frontiers, 
168 (fig.), 170 (fig.), 172 (fig.), 208 
(fig.), 214 (fig.), 353 (fig.); ‘Greater 
Bulgaria’, 233, 234; relations with 
Byzantine empire, 161, 162 (fig.), 163 
(fig.); and war of 1914-18, 215-18 
(with fig.) 
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Bulgarian Exarchate, 207, 210, 353 (fig.) 

Bulgars, and Christianity, 161; distribu- 
tion in Balkan Peninsula, 347 (fig.), 
354-7 (figs.); exchange of popula- 
tions, 346, 354, 368-78 (with fig.); 
migrations in northern Greece, 351 
(table); nationals in Greece, 348 
(table); mumbers in Greece, 349 
(table), 352 (table); occupation of 
Greece, 233-4 (with fig.); settlement 
in Balkan Peninsula, 160-1 (with fig.), 
312, 352; and Slavs, 161, 352; war 
with Byzantine Empire, 159, 161; 
war with empire of Romania, 169 

Burgaz, 377 (fig.) 

Burji channel, 64 

Bury, J. B., 158 

Butrinto, Venetian, 180 (fig.) 

Buxus sempervirens, see Box tree 

Byron, Lord, 194, 199 

Byzantine empire, foundation, 151, 154; 
development, 154, 155; frontier prob- 
lems, 155-64 (with figs.); plague, 159; 
division of, 169; revival of, 170 (fig.), 
171, 335; decline, 171, 172 (fig.) 

Byzantine Greece, 154-67 (with figs.) 

Byzantium, 154; bishopric, 155; see also 
Constantinople 


Cadastral surveys, 388, 397 
Caesar, see under proper name 
Caesarea, 378 

Calabria, 328 

Calauria, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 427 


‘Calc-sinter, 26 


Callias, Peace of, 142 

Calms, 82, 85 (fig.) 

Calycotome, 123 

Calycotome villosa, 123 

Campania, plain, see Kambania 
Campanulas, 108 (table), 112, 119, 120, 


126 

Campbell, Sir John, 388 

Campions, 108 (table), 112, 126 

Canals, 72-3 (with figs.); Kéorinthos, 
48 (plate), 49, 50, 60, 62; Potidhaia, 
73; Xérxes, 73 

Cancer, 270 (table) 


‘Candia, 365; see also Iraklion 


Canning, George, 198, 200 

Cape, see under proper names 

Capital punishment, 259 

Capo d’Istria, Capodistrias, 198, 199, 
201, 303 

Cappadocia, 378 

Carlowitz, Treaty, 190 

Carpathians, 106 

Carpathos island, Venetian, 180 (fig.) 


Carpinus Orientalis, Betulus, see Horn- 
beam 

Carthaginians, 135 (fig.) 

Casos island, Venetian, 180 (fig.) 

Castanea sativa, see Chestnut, Spanish 

Catalans, 174 

Catalonia, 365 

Catherine the Great, of Russia, 192, 

193 

Catholicism, see Roman Catholic Church 

Caucasus, 351 (table) 

Cazas, 186 

Cecaumenos, 163, 360 

Centauria, see Knapweeds 

Cephalonia, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 427; 
British protectorate, 195, 205; cession 
to Greece, 202 (fig.), 205; classical 
dialect, 317; county Palatine of, 168 
(fig.), 169, 170 (fig.), 176 (fig.), 1783 
Venetian possession, 180 (fig.); see 
also Kefallinia 

Cerastium, 112 

Cercis Siliquastrum, see Judas 

Cerebrospinal meningitis, 270 (table), 
2,90 (table) 

Cerigo, 176 (fig.), 180 (fig.) 

Cerigotto, see Andikfthira 

Chaeroneia, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 427; 
battle of, 145 

Chalcidice, 317; see also Khalkidhiki 

Chalcis, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 427; 
colonies, 317; see also Khalkis 

Chamber of Deputies, 204, 213, 239, 
240 (table), 241, 242, 244, 245, 246 

Champlitte, William of, 175 

Chams, 363-5 

Channels, Burji, 64; Kafirévs, 87; 
Khalkis, 62; Levkds, 35 (plate), 43; 
Oreof, 23, 65 (fig.), 66-8, 72 (fig.); 
Trikeri, 23, 65 (fig.), 66-8, 72 (fig.) 

Charles I, of Naples, 175 

Charts of Greece, British Admiralty, 
62, 37, 409, 448; Hellenic Navy, 37, 
406-9 (with fig.), 447 

Chaste tree, 123 

Cherry laurel, 124 

Chestnut, 114 (table), 115, 119; Spanish, 
118 (fig.), 119; Horse, 119 

Chifliks, see 'Tchifliks 

Chimarra, 214; see also Himaré 

Chios island, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 
427-8; Genoese, 181, 182 (fig.); 
Greek, 214; Turkish, 202; Venetian, 
180 (fig.); see also Khios 

Choban Dag, 76 

Cholera, 282 

Christian IX, king of Denmark, 206 
(table) 
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Christianity, in Byzantine empire, 155, 
331; and Greek language, 318-19; 
and Greek thought, 152; in modern 
Greece, 329-36, 349 (table); and 
Slavs, 158, 331; and St Paul, 150, 
151; in Turkish Greece, 186-7, 192, 
195, 331; see also Orthodox Church; 
Roman Catholic Church 

Christ’s thorn, 111, 126 

Chronicles, of Malalas, 319; of the 
Morea, 183, 320; of Theophanes, 319 

Cilicia, 378 

Cistus, 123, 125 

City states, growth of, 133-4; and 
‘leagues’, 147; and Philip of Mace- 
don, 146; see also under individual 
cities 

Civil service, and constitutions, 240 
(table), 241, 243; in Ottoman Greece, 
188 

Classical Greece, 139-45 (with fig.) 

Cleisthenes, 134 

Clematis cirrhosa, 124 

Clement of Alexandria, 318 

Clergy, Monastic, 334; Secular, 333; 
see also Priests 

Cliffs, 35-67 passim (with figs. and 
plates), 72-3 (figs.) 

Climate, 78-105 (with figs.); and tables, 
479-90; and vegetation, 106-25 pas- 
sim; see also individual climatic ele- 
ments 

Cloud, 83, 101-2 

Cnossus, antiquities, 129, 
(fig.), 428-9 (with fig.) 

Coasts, 5, 12, 30-34 passim, 35-77 (with 
figs. and plates) 

Code Napoléon, 258 

Codrington, Admiral, 51, 200, 442 

Coinage, 491 

Colchicum, see Autumn crocus 

Colleges, Greek, see under Education, 
higher; foreign, 304-5 

Colonization, Greek, 134-6 (with fig.), 
317, 328-9 

Commerce, 337 (table) 

Commission, on foreign affairs, 246; see 
also Mixed Commissions 

Commune, see Koindtites 

Communism, 225, 226, 248, 250 

Communities, vegetation, 108 (table); 
brushwood, 121-6, see also dunes, 
marsh, rivers, weeds; forest, 113-20, 
see also Forests; herbaceous, 121-6, 


140, 417 


see also Maquis, Phrygana, Pseudo- 


maquis, Shiblyak, Shrubs 
Comnena, Anna, 164, 360 
Comneni, dynasty, 166 
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Comnenus, Michael Angelus, 179 

Conifers, see under Forests, and proper 
names 

Conjunctivitis, 289-90 

Constantine I, administrative policy, 
154, 155, 335; foundation of Con- 
stantinople, 151 

Constantine I, king of the Hellenes, 206 
(table), 213, 215, 216, 242; abdication, 
217; return to throne, 219; final 
abdication, 220 

Constantine IX, 335 

Constantinople, and Byzantine empire, 
151-64 passim; fall, 168; Genoese 
quarter, 181; Greek claims; 238; 
Greek colony, 135; Greek population, 
378; patriarchate of, 155, 330-2, 361, 
381 

Constitutions, 203, 239; Epidaurus 
(1822), 199; 'Troizen (1827), 199; of 
1844, 203, 239, 240 (table); of 1864, 
207, 239, 240 (table), 337; revision of 
IQII, 211, 239, 240 (table), 241, 242, 
337; of 1925, 222, 239, 240 (table), 
243; of 1927, 223, 239, 240 (table), 
243-6, 337; revision of 1927 constitu- 
tion, 246-7 

Conventions, see under proper name 

Convents, 334 

Co-operatives, agricultural, 251; move- 
ment, 338 

Corcyra, see Corfu, Kérkira 

Corfu, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 429; 
British protectorate, 195, 205; cession 
to Greece, 202 (fig.), 205; to County 
of Cephalonia, 176 (fig.); to Naples, 
172 (fig.); to Sicily, 170 (fig.); to 
Venice, 180 (fig.); see also Kérkira 

Coridothymus capitatus, see Thyme, 
Cretan 

Corinth, antiquities, 166, 419 (fig.), 
429-30; city state, 140, 141 (fig.), 142; 
Congress of, 146, 147; Corinthian 
Epistles, 150; destruction of, 150; 
Jewish population, 166; Norman raid, 
167; see also Kérinthos 

Corinthia, archaeological sites, 419 
(fig.); pre-metal settlements, 127, 
131 (fig.); see also Argolis-Korinthia 

Coron, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 430; 
Spanish control, 188; Venetian con- 
trol, 168-85 passim (with figs.); see 
also Kor6ni 

Corporative institutions, 226, 240 (table) 

Correctional tribunals, see Plimmelodhi- 
kion 

Corries, 20 (plate) 

Corsica, 33; Greek language, 328-9 


Qe ee ee 


le lel 
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Corundum, 32 

Costoboci, 151 

Cotinus coggygria, 126 . 

Council, of Education, 296, 299; of 
Ministers, 240 (table), 244; of State, 
240 (table), 246; Supreme Economic, 
246; Supreme Health, 262 

County life, 338-41 

Courts, criminal and civil, 258-9 

Crete, antiquities, see under individual 
sites; Minoan settlements, 128 (fig.), 
129, 131 (fig.); during classical period, 
140; classical dialects, 316; literature, 
320; conquest by Rome, 148; during 
Byzantine empire, 158, 160 (fig.); 
during Frankish and Venetian period, 
165, 168 (fig.), 170 (fig.), 172 (fig.), 176 
(fig.), 179, 180 (fig.); Egyptian, 199, 
202; Turkish, 202; union with Greece, 
203, 207, 210, 211, 213; see also Kriti 

Crispo, Francesco, 178 

Crocus, TIT, 119, 120 

Crusade, fourth, 167-9, 181, 183 

Culex pipiens, 291 

Cumans, and Byzantine empire, 162 
(fig.); settlements in Thrace and 
Macedonia, 161 

Cunningham, Admiral Sir Andrew, 54 

Currants, 49, 51 

Curtius, E., 397; 410-1 

Curzon, Lord, 219, 220, 380 

Cvijic, J., 357 (fig.) 

Cyclades, 317; see also Aegean islands, 
Kikladhes 

Cyclamen, 120 

Cydonia, city, 140 

Cypress, 124 (plate) 

Cyprus, British rule, 208, 221; classical 
dialect, 317; Greek language, 325; 
kingdom of, 168 (fig.), 170 (fig.), 172 
(fig.) 


Dances, 340 (plate) 

Danube, river, frontier of Byzantine 
empire, 154-7 passim, 161; frontier of 
Ottoman empire, 172; and settlement 
of refugees, 377 

Daphne, 125 

Daphne oleoides, 126 

Daphni, 174 (plate), 419 (fig.), 430-1 

Darius, king of Persia, 139 

Deaths, causes of, 269—71 (with table); 
number of, 270 (table); in occupied 
Greece, 232, 237; rates, 268 (table), 
269, 270 (table), (malaria) 275-6 
(with tables), (tuberculosis) 282-3, 
(typhoid, paratyphoid) 281-2 (with 
tables); see also Mortality, infant 


Deciduous trees, see under Forests, and 
proper names 

Dedéagach, see Alexandrotpolis 

Deficiency diseases, 237, 291 

Deforestation, 34, 110-25 passim 

Delegeorges, Epaminondas, 204 

Deligiannis, 209 

Delos, antiquities, 140, 141 (fig.), 148, 
4t7 (fig.), 431; classical dialects, 316 
(fig.) 

Delphi, antiquities, 134, 137, 143, 419 
(fig.), 431-3 (with fig.), 434 (plate) 

Deltas, 13, 14, 38-76 passim 

Deme, see Dhimos 

Demertzig, 225 

Demetrius, Saint, defence of Salonica, 
158 

Demir-Kapu, 373 

Demosthenes, 145, 146 

Demotic language, 242, 297, 314 (table), 
319, 321, 323, 327; schools, 295, 
298-300 passim 

Dengue, 262, 285-6 

Department, see Només 

Depressions, atmospheric, 78-100 pas- 
sim (with fig.) 

Deputies, 249; see also Chamber of 
Deputies 

Derby, Lord, 207 

Dervéni pass, 59 

Dhekélia, 81 (fig.) 

Dhélfi mts., 119 

Dhelfof, 49; see also Delphi 

Dhermata bay, 42, 43, 44 

Dhermatas, cape, 70 

Dhévtero, cape, 75 

Dhiakoft6, 50 

Dhiamertsmata, 253-5 passim (with fig.), 
477-8 

Dhikti Ori, 33, 34 

Dhilos island, relief, 31, 32; see also Delos 

Dhimarkhos, 256-7 

Dhiminion, 49 

Dhimitsdna, 81 (fig.) 

Dhimokratta, see Republic 

Dhimos, 256, 263, 295, 477-8 

Dhimotikiki, see. Demotic 

Dhidnisos monastery, 267 (plate) 

Dhirfis, mt., 23 

Dhitiki Thrdki, dhiamerismata, 254 
(fig.); area, 478 (table); coasts, 38, 
41 (fig.), 73 (fig.), 76-7; exchanges of 
populations, 346, 368-96 passim (with 
figs.); kindergartens, 298; malaria, 
274 (table); population, 478 (table); 
population movements, 351-2 (with 
tables); relief, 2’7; settlements during 
Byzantine empire, 158, 161, 352-3; 
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Dhitiki Thraki (continued): 
settlement of refugees, 385, 386 (fig.), 
387 (table), 390 (fig.), 393 (fig.); 
vegetation, 112-25 passim (with table 
and fig.) 

Dhodhéna, see Dodona 

Dhokés island, 27 

Dhomokés, 81 (fig.) 

Dhrépanon bay, 43, 48 

Diabetes, 270 (table) 

Dialects, classical, 314, 316-18 passim 
(with fig.); modern, 314, 322 

Dianthus, see Pinks 

Diarrhoea, 269, 270 (table), 282 

Dictatorship, Metaxas, 224-6, 239, 240 
(table), 247-8, 251-61 passim, 343; 
Pangalos, 222, 223 

Dictionaries, 456 

Diocletian, administrative policy, 155; 
division of Roman empire, 151, 154 

Diodorus, 318 

Diphtheria, 270 (table) 

Discobulus, 144 

Diseases, expenditure on, 263; mortality 
rates of, 270 (table); see also under 
proper names 

Dobrudja, 213, 218, 361 

Doctors, 263, 264 

Dodecanese, Greek language, 325-6; 
Italian claims, 212—27 passim 

Dodona, antiquities, 417 (fig. ); 438 

Doiran basin, 17 

Domboli, 303 

Domvratna bay, 48 (plate) 

Donetz basin, 328 

Dénmeh, 356 

Doria, Andrea, 188 

Dorians, 132-3, 135, 309-10 

Doric, dialect, 316 (fig.), 
passim 

Doukdton, cape, 38 (plate), 43 

Draba, 112 

Dragoman, Grand, of the Fleet, 188, 
191; of the Porte, 188, 191 

Drainage, 13-17 (with figs.); interior, 
16, 17, 23; reversal, 29 (fig.); under- 
ground, 12; . 26)9,(plate). 21,28; 
see also Reclamation 

Drama, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); earthquakes, 8 (fig.); ethnic 
changes, 393 (fig.); and Jews, 357; 
malaria, 276 (table); plain of, 26, 27, 
76; population, 478 (table) 

Dress, 340-1 

Drug Addicts, 291 

Dunes, sand, 39, 36, 59, 51, 65, 72; 76, 
112; vegetation, 108 (table), 112-13 
(figs.) 


322, 328 
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Durazzo, to Naples, 172 (fig.); Venetian 
possession, 168 (fig.), 170 (fig.) 

Dushan, Stephen, 171 

Dyes, 123 

Dysentery, 267, 282 


Earth movements, 1, 2 (fig.), 3, 12, 29 
(fig.), 33, 35-77 passim; see also 
Earthquakes, Faults 

Earthquakes, 5, 6 (plate), 8 (fig.), 35, 
287 

Ecclesiastical Fund, 333 

Edhessa, 26; ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 

Edirne, 76, 77; see also Adrianople 

Education, 295-307; administration and 
growth, 295-9; council of, 296, 299; 
in enemy occupied Greece, 234, 236; 
higher, 302-5; primary, 240 (table), 
242, 243, 295, 298-300; secondary, 
295, 298-302 passim; technical, 252, 
301, 302; see also Schools 

Efétai, 243 

Efetion, 259 

Eforos, 255 

Eftsones, 341 (plate) 

Egripo, Jewish population, 166; see also 

_ Khalkis 

Elafos, island, 56; strait, 56 

Elaia, 56, 57 

Elassén, 72; ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 

Electoral method, 248, 249 

Eleusis, 419 (fig.), 433-4 

Eleutherae, antiquities, 143, 434 

Elevsis, 59, 61 (plate), 62, see also 
Eleusis; gulf of, 61 

Elevtheron, 77 

Elevtheroupolis, 77 

Elik6n, 22 (fig.), 115, 120, 125 

Elis, classical dialect, 316; Slav settle- 

_ ments, 160, 311 (fig.); see also Ilia 

Elos peninsula, 56 

Emery, 32 

Emigrants, 340 

Endemic species, 106, I11 

Enez, 29 (plate), 213; see also Aenos 

English, numbers in Greece, 349 (table) 

Enotia, see Almopia 

Enteritis, 269, 270 (table), 282 

Enver Bey, 211, 213 

Eordhafa, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.); 
lake, 25 

Epanomi, cape, 73, 74 

eet 256, 477-8 

‘parkhos, 256 

Ephesus, classical dialects, 316 (fig.); 
school of sculpture, 149 

Epictetus, 318 

Epicurus, 149 
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Epidaurus, antiquities, 143, 144, 419 
(fig.), 434 (plate); constitution of, 
199; see also Palaid Epidhavros 

Epirus, classical dialect, 316-17 (with 
fig.); despotat of, 162 (fig.), 168 (fig.), 
169, 170 (fig.), 173, 178-9; question, 
208, 214, 220, 363-5 (with fig.); Slav 
raids, 157; see also Ipiros 

Epistles, Corinthian, 150; Thessalonian, 
150 

Eratini, 48: 

Erechtheum, Athens, 143, 144 (plate), 
418 

Erica arborea, see Tree heath 

Erica verticillata, see Heath 

Erimanthos, mts., 27, 120; river, 29 
(plate) 

Erineés, river, 48 

Eritria, see Néa Psara 

Ermoitpolis, 32 (plate); see also Siros 

Erosion, 2-34 passim (with figs.); soil, 
1253; wave, 35, 43, 53 

Escarpments, 11 (fig.), 12, 18, 19, 22, 
25, 27; see also Fault scarps 

Estates, expropriation of, 242, 338, 385; 

_ see also 'Tchifliks 

Etablis, 380-1 

Etesians, 84, 87, 91 

Euboea, classical dialect, 317; Vene- 
tian possession, 170 (fig.), 172 (fig.), 
176 (fig.), 179, 180 (fig.); see also 

vvoia 

Euphorbia, see Spurge 

Euripides, 144, 317 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 153, 429 

Evergreens, see under Forests, Shrubs, 
and proper names 

Evinos, river, 20, 45, 46 

Evripos straits, 62-5 passim 

Evros, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); population, 478 (table); river, 
27, 29 (plate), 75, 76, 233 

Evrétas, river, 16, 27, 28, 29 (fig.), 56, 57 

Evvoia, només, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); coasts, 62-8, 72 (fig.); Greek 
Orthodox Albanians, 362-3; Gulf of, 
22, 24, 62-6 (with figs.), 72 (fig.); 
malaria, 274 (table); population, 477 
(table); relief, 23, 24, 31; settlement 
of refugees, 385, 386 (fig.), 387 (table) ; 
vegetation, 114 (table), 115, 120, 122; 
see also Euboea 

Exchanges of populations: 

Graeco-Bulgarian, 346, 354, 368-78 
(with fig.) 

Graeco-Turkish, 227, 346, 358, 
363, 378-96 (with figs.); health con- 
ditions, 267 
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Exchanges of populations (continued): 
and education, 298 
statistical summary, 351-2 (with 
tables) 
Exports, 39, 41, 44, 116 
Ezerites, rebellion against Constanti- 
nople, 159 


Fagus sylvatica, see Beech 

F4liron, bay, 60, 112; 
Athinai, 389 

Fallermeyer, J. P., 311-12 

Famine, in occupied Greece, 236-8 

Faults, 1-29 passim (with figs. and 
plates), 36, 43, 59, 53, 55> 62, 65-76 
passim; see aiso Earth movements 

Fault scarps, 7 (plate), 11 (fig.), 12, 18 
(plate), 25 (plate), 26 

Ferdinand, king of Bulgaria, 211; abdi- 
cation, 218 

Feudalism, in twelfth century, 166 

Ficus, see Figs 

Fidharis, river, see Evinos 

Fifty-kilometre zone, Bulgaria, 377 (fig.) 

Figs, 110 

Filé, see Phyle 

Filiates, 40 

Filiatra, earthquakes, 8 (fig.) 

Filiki Hetairia, see Hetaerea 

Filiourf, river, 76 

Fillfs, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 

Fires, forest, 121 

Firs, 20 (plate), 108 (table), 113, 115, 
118-20 passim (with fig.); see also 
Abies 

Fish, 41, 45, 50, 51 

Fishing, numbers employed in, 337 
(table); and refugees, 388 

Flamininus, 148 

Fleas, 283, 288-9, 291 

Fléves island, 60 

Flora, 106-26 passim (with figs.) 

Florenz, of Hainaut, 175-6 

Florina, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); basin of, 25, 72; climate, 81 
(fig.), 89; communications, 72; ethnic 


suburb of 


changes, 393 (table); Jews, 357; 
population, 478 (table) 

Flysch, 3, 3° 

Fog, 100 

Féhn, 87 


Fokis, relief, 17, 23 

Folégandros island, 31, 32 

Food, during Lent, 330, 340; supplies 
in occupied Greece, 237 

Foreign affairs, 1923-1941, 227-32 

Foreign nationals, in Greece, 348 (table), 
352 (table) 
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Forests, 48, 49, 71, 73, 75; 76, IIo, 114 
(table), 116 (plate), 119; coniferous, 
20 (fig.), 31, 45, 46, 108 (table), 113, 
114, 115, 118 (fig.), 119-20; deci- 
duous, 46, 70, 108 (table), 113, 
117-19 (with fig.); evergreen, 43, 63, 
108 (table), 113, 115-17; limit of, 
126; see also Beech, Firs, Oak, Pine 

Fortresses, see under proper names 

Foustanella, 341 (plate) 

Fractures, see Faults 

Franco-Hellenic railway, 77 

Frankish Greece, 167-84 (with figs.), 
312; 320 

Franks, 167-84 passim, 312, 320 

Fraxinus, excelsior, 118 (fig.); Ornus, see 
Manna-ash 

Frederick II, of Sicily, 174 

Frederick VIII, king of Denmark, 206 
(table) 

Free Opinion Party, 250 

French, nationals in Greece, 348 (table) 

French Revolution, 193-4 

Fritillary, 111, 119 

Frontiers, of Greece, 201, 202 (fig.), 
207-10 (with figs.) 

Frost, 89, 484 (table) 

Ftelia, 39 

Fthidtis-Fokis, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 
477 (table); coast, 65-7; people, 366; 
population, 477 (table); vegetation, 
119 


Gabalas, Leon, 183 

Gaidharos, cape, 65 

Galata, 181 

Galaxidhion, 48 

Gales, 84-7 

Gallikds, river, 72 

Gallipoli, 215, 218 

Garlic, 111 

Garrigue, 122 

Gasmouli, 184 

Gattilusio, 182 

Gauges, rail, metre, 46, 50, 52, 55, 50, 
62, 64, 70; narrow, 50, 70, 74; stan- 
dard, 62, 65, 68, 72, 77; steam tram- 
way, 70 

Gauls, war with Aetolians, 147 

Genoa, sea-power, 164, 165, 167; con- 
trol over Aegean islands, 169, 181-3 
(with fig.) 

Gentians, 120 

Geodetic surveys, 398-9 

Geology, 1-7 (with figs.); 
307 

George I, king of the Hellenes, 205-12; 
assassination, 211 


surveys, 
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George II, king of the Hellenes, 206 
(table), 210, 216, 220, 222, 225-6, 232, 
238, 243 

Germans, nationals in Greece, 348 
(table); occupation of Greece, 232-8 
(with fig.) 

Germany, relations with Greece, 230-2; 
war with Greece, 232 

Giaourti, 340 

Gipsies, 361 (plate), 365-6; Moslems, 
352 (table); numbers in Greece, 349 
(table) 

Giustiniani, 182 

Gjinokaster, 326-7; see also Argyro- 
kastro 

Gla, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 434 

Glaciation, 20 (plate) 

Gladiolus, 111 

Gladstone, William, 207 

Goats, 110, 117 (plate), 121, 122, 125 

Gorse, 123 

Gortyn, antiquities, 140, 417 (fig.), 
434- 

Goths, sack of Athens, 151, 156; in- 
vasion of Mediterranean Europe, 156, 
310 

Gounaris, prime minister, 220 

Gotrnia, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 434 

Government, central, 252; local, 253-7; 
since Occupation, 238 

Grabusa, Venetian control, 180 (fig.), 
190 

Graeco-Bulgarian, exchanges of popu- 
lations, 346, 354, 368-78 (with fig.); 
Mixed Commission, 370-5; wars, 
212-18 (with figs.) 

Graeco-Turkish, convention, 379; ex- 
changes of populations, 227, 267, 346, 
358, 363, 378-96 (with figs.); Mixed 
Commission, 369, 381-3; wars, 209, 
212, 219, 220, 378-9 

Grammars, Greek, 456-7 

Grammos mts., 19 

Grand Dragoman, of the Fleet, 188, 
191; of the Porte, 188, 191 

Grape hyacinth, 111 

Great Vlachia, see Neopatras, duchy of 

Great Wallachia, see Neopatras, duchy of 

Greek Government, in London, 238; 
in Cairo, 238 

Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, 
375, 384-96 passim; health adminis- 
tration, 267-8 

Greeks, origin, 309-12 (with fig.); 
physical characteristics of, 313-14 

Grevend, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 

Grove, the, Olympia, 116 

Governors-General, 253, 254 
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Guerrillas, 234-5 

Guide books, of Greece, 414-15 
Guildford, Lord, 303 

Gulf, see under proper names 
Gum-mastic, 123 
Giimiishkhane, 327 

Gymnasia, 295, 298, 300-1 
Gyphtot, 365 


Hadrian, emperor, 150, 152 
Hail, 98 
Halepa, pact of, 208 
Halicarnassus, 316 (fig.) 
Halliday, General Sir F., 261 
Haratch, see Taxation, capitation 
Hawthorn, 120 
Haze, 100 
Health, and British Expeditionary 
Force of 1915, 272-3; conditions in 
occupied Greece, 237-8, 291; and 
Greek refugees, 267-8, 284, 285; 
officers, 263, 267; preservation of, 
292-3; supreme council of, 262 . 
Heart diseases, 270 (table) 
Heath; 123; tree, 123- 
Hecataeus, 139 
Hedera Helix, 124 
Helen of Troy, 132 
Hellenic, electric railway, 62, 64; 
Pasteur Institute, 265, 307; schools, 
295, 298; State Railway, 62, 65, 68, 
2, 74, 735 77s 275 
Hellenistic age, 148, 149 
Hera, temple of, Olympia, 132 (plate) 
Heraklion, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 435; 
see also Iraklion 
Herodotus, 144 
Herzogovina, 211 
Hesiod, 144 
Hetaerea, 194, 195, 197 
Himaré, 326; see also Chimarra 
Holy Synod, 331-4; Community, 333, 
335 
Homer, 137, 144, 427 
Honey, 123 
Horn-beam, 117, 118 (fig.), 119 
Hospitals, 263, 265-6 (with table); 
government, 266 (table), 289-90; 
‘municipal, 266 (table); philanthropic, 
266 (table) 
Humidity, 92, 99-100, 489 (table) 
Huns, raids on Byzantine empire, 
156 
Hydra island, see {dhra 
Hydrographic Service of the Royal 
Marine, 398, 406 
Hymettus, mt., see Imittds 


_ Hypovitaminosis, 237 
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Ibrahim Pasha, 199, 200 

Icaria island, Genoese control, 182 
(fig.); Venetian control, 180 (fig.) 

Ice, 91 

Ida, [dhi, mt., 33, 34 

{dhra island, 27, 57 (plate), 58, 363 

Ierdpetra, 81 (fig.) 

Iérax, 57 

Ierissés, earthquake, 6 (plate) 

Igoumentitsa, 39, 40 

Igoumen{tsa lagoon, 106 (plate) 

Ikaria island, 33, 104; see also Icaria 

Ilia, només, 254 (fig.); area, 477 (table); 
coasts, 30; plains, 28, 51; population, 
477 (table); vegetation, 115 

Tliki, lake, 23 

Iliodhrémia island, 31 

Ilium, classical dialects, 316 (fig.) 

Illiteracy, 305-6 (with fig.) 

Illyrians, 309 

Imathia, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 

Imbat, 88 

Imbros, and Athenian maritime power, 
141 (fig.), 142; Venetian, 180 (fig.); 
Genoese, 182 (fig.); demilitarization, 
220; return to Turkey, 381; Greek 
language, 327 

Imittds, mt., 23, 60, 64, 125 

Independence, War of, 51, 58, 197-203 

Indo-European languages, 314-15, 366 

Industries, 100; basket weaving, 123; 
and refugees, 391; tanning, 117 

Infant mortality, see under Mortality 

Infectious diseases, 270 (table), 290-1 

Influenza, 269, 270 (table) 

Inoculation, 292-3 

Insurance, social, 343 

Intestinal diseases, 266, 280-2; avoid- 
ance of, 292-3; see also under proper 
names 

Io4nnina, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); basin, 6 (plate), 17, 21; 
climate, 81 (fig.), 94 (fig.), 101; 
earthquakes, 8 (fig.); kindergartens, 
298; lake of, 21 (plate); population, 
478 (table); town, 19, 40; and treaty 
of London, 326; see also Janina 

Ionia, classical dialect, 317; influence on 
Greek culture, 135, 136, 137, 139 

Ionian islands, dhiamerismata, 254 (fig.); 
area, 477 (table); British control, 195; 
climate, 78-104 passim; coasts, 72 
(figs.); malaria, 274; population, 477 
(table); relief, 30, 36; settlement of 
refugees, 386 (fig.), 387 (table); union 
with Greece, 205; vegetation, 113, 114 
(table),125; Venetian control,18o(fig.), 
181; see also under individual islands 
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fos island, 31, 32 

[piros, dhiamerismata, 254 (fig.); area, 
478 (table); coasts, 36-41 (with fig.), 
72 (fig.); climate, 95, 96; malaria, 
274 (table); people, 313, 358-9, 
363-5; population, 478 (table); re- 
fugees, 385, 386 (fig.), 387 (table); 
vegetation, 114 (table), 117-24 passim; 
see also Epirus 

Ipsilf island, 58 

Irdklion, 81 (fig.), 91, 94 (fig.); noméds, 
254 (fig.); area, 478 (table); earth- 
quakes, 8 (fig.); malaria, 276 (table); 
population, 478 (table); see also 
Heraklion 

Iraklitsa, 75 

Irinodhikion, 258—9 

Tris, 115, 110;,-120 

Irrigation, 21 

Isabella, of Achaia, 175-6 

Ischirkoff, A., 357 (fig.) 

Isidore of Seville, 158 

Islam, 155, 164, 186, 319, 326, 330-1, 


355 
Isobars, 79 (fig.), 82, 84 
Isonephs, 102 
Isotherms, 89, 90 (fig.) 
fsova, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 435 


Istanbul, see Byzantium, Constanti- 
nople 

Istiafa, 68, 81 (fig.) 

Italians, nationals in Greece, 348 
(table); mumbers in Greece, 349 


(table); occupation of Greece, 232-8 
(with fig.) 

Italy, Greek language in, 328; occupa- 
tion of Dodecanese, 212; relations 


with Greece, 227-32; Treaty of 
London, 216; war with Greece, 
232 


Itéa, 45 (plate); Norman landing, 167; 
plain, 48; port, 48, 49 

Ithdki, Ithaca, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 
435; in medieval Greece, 178, 180 
(fig.); relief, 30 

Ithémi, mt., 53 


Janina, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 435; 
Florentine duchy, 176 (fig.); Turkish 
control, 280; union with Greece, 
213 

Janissaries, 187-8 

Jaranoff, O., 398 

Jasminum fruticans, 124. 

Jason, 70 

Jassy, Treaty, 193 

Jerusalem, patriarchate, 155; and Cru- 
saders, 167 
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Jews, in medieval Greece, 166, 356; in 
modern Greece, 312, 329, 349 (table), 
352 (table), 356-7; in occupied 
Greece, 236, 357 

John of Ephesus, 157 

Judas, 119, 123 

Judicial system, 258-61; in occupied 
Greece, 235-6 

Judiciary service, 240 (table), 241 

Julius Caesar, 150 

Juniper, 120, 124, 126 

Funiperus communis, see Juniper 

Juniperus excelsa, 124 

Funiperus oxycedrus, 124, 126; drupacea, 
124 

Justinian, and Byzantine empire, 157; 
and Christianity, 155; death, 164 


Kafirévs channel, 87 

Kaiméni islands, 5, 31, 33 

Kaisarian{, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 435 

Kako, mt., 55 

Kakouryiodhikion, 258 

Kala azar, infantile, 288 

Kalabaka, 19, 70, 81 (fig.) 

Kaldmai, climate, 81 (fig.), 91, 92, 94 
(fig.); coast, 53; communications, 52, 
54, 55; earthquakes, 8 (fig.); malaria, 
276 (table); see also Kalamata 

Kalamdaki, 60, 61, 62 

Kalamaria, 74 

Kalamata, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 435-6; 
see also Kalamai 

Kalamitsa, cape, 76 (plate) 

Kdlamos, cape, 22 (fig.), 63, 64 

Kalamos island, 43 

Kala Nera, 69 

Kalavrita, 50, 81 (fig.) 

Kallidhromon mts., 67 

Kallithéa, refugees, 389 

Kalloni, gulf of, 116 

Kaldé Nero, 52 

Kambanfa, plain, 26, 36 

Kamilafka, cape, 43 

Kamvounia mts., 25 

Kandhilion mts., 65 

Kaphandaris-Molov Agreement, 374 

Kapnikaréa, Athens, 175 (plate), 425 

Karaburni, Megalo, 73; Mikro, 73 

Karaman, emirate of, 185 (fig.) 

Kara Su, river, see Néstos 

Kardhamili, 54 

Kardhitsa, 81 (fig.) 

Kariaf, 257, 335 

Ka4ristos, 64, 81 (fig.) 

Karitena, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 436 

Karpenjision, meteorological station, 81 
(fig.); pass, 19 (fig.) 
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Karperon, 24 

Karst, relief features, 13 (plate), 15 
(fig.), 16; and vegetation, 112, 117, 
118 (fig.), 119 

Karvasara bay, 41 

Kassandra, gulf of, 74; peninsula, 72, 
73; rural prison, 260 

Kastanitsa, forest, 119 

Kastoria, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 436; 
climate, 81 (fig.); ethnic changes, 393 
(fig.); Moslems, 363-4 (with fig.) 

Kastrosikia, cape, 39 

Katafiyi, cape, 60 

Katakolon, 51, 52 

Katavéthra, 14, 
112 

Katerini, 72 

Katharévousa, 194, 240 (table), 242, 243, 
297, 314 (table), 320-1, 324-7 

Katokhi, 44, 46 

Kaupert, J. A., 397, 410-11 

Kavalla, només, 254 (fig.), 76 (plate); 
area, 478 (table); to Bulgaria, 215; 
climate, 94 (fig.); communications, 
77; ethnic changes, 393 (fig.); to 
Greece, 214; Jewish element, 357; 
malaria, 276 (table); population, 478 
(table); port, 75, 76 

Kéa island, 31, 32, 116 

Kefallinia, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); climate, 94 (fig.); earthquakes, 
8 (fig.); population, 477 (table); 
relief, 30, 72 (fig.); vegetation, 120; 
see also Cephalonia 

Kelddhio, cape, 39 

Kemal Ataturk, 228 

Keranidhi, 81 (fig.) 

Kérata, cape, 65 

Kerdhillion mts., 75 

Kérkira, nomdés, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); climate, 81 (fig.), 92, 94 
(fig.); court of appeal, 259; earth- 
quakes, 8 (fig.); police, 261; popula- 
tion, 477 (table); malaria, 276 (table); 
relief, 30, 72 (fig.); roads, 40, 72 (fig.); 
see also Corfu 

Khaidhdri bay, 58, 59 

Khairdnia, see Chaeroneia 

Khalkidhiki, nomdés, 254 (fig-); antiqui- 
ties, see Ayion Oros; area, 478 (table) ; 
coasts, 68 (fig.), 69 (fig.), 72-4 (with 
figs.); ethnic changes, 393 (fig.); 
population, 478 (table); relief, 26; 
Turkish control, 335; vegetation, 116, 
122 

Khalkfs, channel, 62; climate, 81 (fig.), 
92, 94 (fig.); port, 62-6 passim; see 
also Chalcis 


pee (hig.), 5295 334) 
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Khanid, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); climate, 81 (fig.); malaria, 276 
(table); population, 478 (table) 

Khasia plateau, 24 

Khelidhon, mt., 19 

Khelmés mts., see Arodnia 

Khelodna, mt., 60 

Khios, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); climate, 81 (fig.), 92, 104; 
earthquakes, 8 (fig.); German occupa- 
tion, 233 (fig.); malaria, 274; popula- 
tion, 478 (table); vegetation, 115, 
125; see also Chios 

Khora, 77 (plate) 

Khorofilaki, 252, 260, 261 

Khounovina, 44 

Kifisia, 62, 64 

Kifisés, river, 23 

Kifiss6s, river, 16, 23 

Kifissés-Kopais basin, 17 

Kiklidhes, dhiamerismata, 254 (fig.); 
area, 477 (table); court of appeal, 
259; malaria, 274 (table); population, 
477 (table); refugees, 386 (fig.), 387 
(table); relief, 31-3, 35, 62; vegeta- 
tion, 114 (table), 115, 125; see also 
Archipelago, duchy of, Cyclades 

Kilkfs, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); ethnic changes, 351 (table), 
393 (fig.); population, 478 (table) 

Killini, cape, 50-2 passim 

Killini mts., 27, 120 © 

Kimi, 81 (fig.) 

Kimi island, 64 

Kindergartens, 298, 300 

Kiparissi, 57 

Kiparissia, 179 (plate); climate, 81 
(fig.); communications, 50-2 passim; 
earthquakes, 8 (fig.); gulf of, 51 

Kiradjis, 359 

Kissavos, mt., see Ossa 

Kithairén mts., 22 (fig.), 61, 63, 115 

Kithira island, climate, 81 (fig.), 91, 92, 
94 (fig.); earthquakes, 8 (fig.); relief, 


56 

Kithnos island, earthquakes, 8 (fig.); 
relief, 31, 32 

Kiuprili, Mohamed, 355 

Klephts, 189, 197, 210 

Klisoura pass, 25 

Kldékova, mt., 45, 46 

Knapweeds, 112 

Knights of St John, 172 (fig.), 183 

Knossés, see Cnossus 

Knotgrass, 112 

Kodramourto, cape, 39 

Koilds bay, 58 

Koiné, 314 (table), 316-19, 322 
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Koindétites, 256, 263, 477-8 

Kokkités, river, 39 

Kolettes, 199, 203 

Komitadj1s, 372, 378 

Komméno, 42 

Komotini, malaria, 276 (table); plain of, 
27, 74, 76; settlement of refugees, 387 
(table) ; 

Kondilis, General, 223, 224, 225, 250 

Konduriotis, Admiral, 225 

Konista, 81 (fig.) 

Kopais, lake, 23; plain, 23 

Kéopraina, 42 

Korais, Adamantios, 194, 320-1, 428 

Korg¢é, 2, 4, 326, 327; see also Koritza 

Korinthia, see Corinthia 

Korinthos, bay, 48, 49; canal, 48 
(plate), 49, 50, 60, 62; earthquakes, 
8 (fig.); gulf of, 18, 19, 27, 44-50 
(with figs. and plates), 72 (fig.), 94; 
isthmus, 49, 50, 60, 61, 62, 115, 125; 
town of, 49, 50, 59, 61, 62, 81 (fig.); 
see also Corinth 

Koritza, 214; see also Korcé 

Kornaros, Vitzenzos, 320 

Korombili, mt., 48 

Koréni, 53, 54; see also Coron 

Korénia, lake, 74 

Kos, 5 

Kossovo, battle of, 171, 184 

Kotikhi lagoon, 51 

Kotinellos, cape, 51 

Kounoupéli, cape, 50 

Koutsoularis, mt., 44 

Koutzovlachs, see Vlachs 

Kozani, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); climate, 81 (fig.), 89; ethnic 
changes, 393 (fig.); population, 478 
(table) 

Kranfdhion, 59 

Krathis, river, 49 

Krionéri, 46 

Krissa, gulf of, 47, 48 

Krithoti, cape, 43 ‘ 

Kriti, dhiamerismata, 254 (fig.), 478 
(table); area, 33, 478 (table); climate, 
81 (fig.), 83, 85 (fig.), 91, 95, 99; 
coasts, 34; German and Italian occu- 
pation, 233 (fig.); gypsies, 366; 
malaria, 274 (table); population, 478 
(table); relief, 4 (fig.), 33-4; settle- 
ment of refugees, 385, 386 (fig.), 387 
(table); structure, 3; vegetation, ey 
(table); see also Crete 

Krotsia mts., 26 

Krushovitis, river, 16 (plate) 

Kupatshari, 359 

Kutschuk Kainardji, Treaty of, 192 
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Labour, General Confederation of, 344 

Laconia, 316; see also Lakonia 

Ladas, S. P., 371, 374, 383 

Ladha, 54 

‘Ladino’, 356 

Lagoons, coast of western Pelopénnisos, 
36, 41, 50-2 passim; coast of Make- 
dhonfa, 71, 75, 76; Igoumenitsa, 106 
(plate); Kotikhi, 51; Mazoma, 41; 
Mesoléngion, 45 

Laina, 74 

‘Lake Corridor’, 25 (plate), 73, 74, 75 

Lakes, 12; Aitolikén, 45; Akhinds, 26; 
Amvrakia, 22, 35 (plate); Angeld- 
kastron, 22; Eordhafa, 25; Iliki, 23; 
Iodnnina, 21 (plate); Kopais, 23; 
Kor6énia, 74; Ozerds, 22; Paralfmni, 
23; Préspa, 17, 24; rikhonis; 22,5 
Vistonis, 74, 76; Voiviis, 25; Vélvi, 
74; Voulkaria, 44; Yiannitsa, 26 


Lakonia, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 477 


(table); gulf of, 54-7 (with fig.), 72 
(fig.); plain of, 113; population, 477 
(table); saddle of, 29 (fig.); vegetation, 
116; see also Laconia 
Lamia, climate, 81 (fig.), 94 (fig.); com- 
munications, 49, 66, 68 
Langadha pass, 54 
Langadhas, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 
Language: 
General, 314-29 (with fig.); alpha- 
bet, 451-2; problem, 242, 297, 314, 
324-5 
Classical Greek, 314-19 (with fig.); 
dialects, 315-17 (with fig.); impor- 
tance in Byzantine empire, 155, 159; 
influence on Latin, 152; origin, 315; 
see also Koiné 
Modern Greek, 319-25; dialects, 
322-3; distribution, 347 (fig.); foreign 
influences on, 323-4; glossary, 456— 
73; in Albania, 326—7; in Corsica, 
328-9; in Cyprus, 325; in Dodeca- 
nese, 325—6; in Imbros and Tenedos, 
327; in Italy, 328; in Soviet Russia, 
327-8; pronunciation of, 453-5; see 
also Demotic language, Katharévousa 
Other languages, distribution, 347 
 (fig.) ; “ladino’, 356; minorities by, 346, 
349 (table); Romani, 349 (table), 366 
Larimna, 65, 66 
Larisa, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); climate, 81 (fig.), 89, 91, 94 
(fig.); communications, 70-2; court 
of appeal, 259; fief of Lombardy, 
172; Norman occupation, 166; plain 
of, 17 (plate), 25; population, 477 
(table); schools, 298; and Vlachs, 163 
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Larmes, see Larimna 
La Roche, Othon de, 173 
Lascaris, Theodore, 170 
Lasithi, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); basin, 34; population, 478 
(table) 
Laskara, cape, 41 
Latin kingdom of Salonica, 168 (fig.), 
169, 172-3 
Latin States, 162 (fig.) 
Laurium, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 436; 
see also Lavrion 
Laurus nobilis, see Bay tree 
Lausanne, Convention of, 346, 351, 
369-70, 379-83; Treaty of, 212, 
220-2 passim, 372, 381 
Lavender, French, 125 
Lavrion, 63, 64, 134; see also Laurium 
Law, 258-61 
League of Nations, and Epirus question, 
326-7; and exchanges of populations, 
370-96 passim; and Health organiza- 
tions in Greece, 262, 264; and minority 
treaties, 348 
League of Reservists, 216 
Leake, W. M., 47, 59, 362 
Legal system, 258-61 
Legislation, agrarian, 338, 385, 392; 
and Constitutions, 239-44; social, 
343- 
Legraina bay, 60 
Leishmaniasis, 288 
Lekhain4a, 52 
Lemnos, and Athenian maritime power, 
141 (fig.), 142; Genoese control, 182 
‘(fig.); and Montreux Convention, 
227; and Treaty of Sévres, 220; 
Venetian control, 180 (fig.); see also 
Limnos 
Lemons, 51 
Lentisc, 123 
Leo III, emperor of Byzantine empire, 
158 
Leonfdhion, 58, 81 (fig.) 
Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, 201, 203 
Lepanto, battle of, 189; Venetian, 180 
(fig.) 
Leprosy, 266 (table), 290 (table) 
Leptokaria, 71 
Lesbos, Lésvos, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 
478 (table); classical dialect, 316; 
Genoese control, 182 (fig.); German 
occupation, 233 (fig.); malaria, 274; 
population, 478 (table); relief, 33; 
vegetation, 115, 116, 120, 123; see also 
Mitilini 
Leucas, see Levkas 
Levadhia, 49, 81 (fig.) 
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Levi, Shabbethai, 356 

Lévka Ori, 33, 34 

Levkas, channel, 35 (plate), 43; climate, 
81 (fig.); coasts, 38 (plates), 42-3; 
earthquakes, 8 (fig.); relief, 30; roads, 
42, 44; see also Santa Maura 

Lianokladhion, 68 

Liberal party, 225, 247, 250 

Liberal professions, 337 (table) 

Libraries, 307 

Lice, 283-4, 285, 293 

Lidhorikion, 49, 81 (fig.) 

Lighthouses, 72-3 (with figs.) 

Ligourion, 62 

Likhadhes, island, 65 

Likdédhimos, mt., 53 

Lilac, 126 

Limenifria, 77 (plate) 

Liménion, 54 

Limestone, 1-77 passim (with figs. and 
plates), E11, 112, 119, 120, 126; see 
also Calc-sinter 

Lime tree, 120 

Limni, 66 

Limnos island, climate, 81 (fig.), 104; 
German occupation, 233 (fig.); relief, 
20,- 31, 32 .-(plate); “settlement’. of 
refugees, 387 (table); vegetation, 115; 
see also Lemnos 

Lipertis, M., 325 

Liquidation of properties, Graeco- 
Bulgarian, 373-5; Graeco-Turkish, 
382-3; 391-2 

Literature, and Christianity, 152, 318; 
classical, 137, 144, 149, 152, 317; 
demotic, 319-22, 324; Jewish, 356; 
katharévousa, 356; koiné, 317-19 

Litékhoron, 71 

Livadha, cape, 53 

Livadhia, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 436 

Livanatais, 66 

Livas, 87, 104, 388 

Liver diseases, 270 (table) 

Lloyd George, David, 219 

Loans, to Bulgaria, 376-7; to Greece, 
384 

Locris, Lokris, classical dialect, 317; 
mountains, 23 

London, sunshine figures, 106 (fig.); 
Treaty of 1827, 200, 201; Treaty of 
1913, 213, 326; Treaty of 1915, 216, 
gat 

Long Walls, 424-5 (with fig.) 

Lotus, 112 

Louis I, king of Bavaria, 201, 206 (table) 

Loutros, river, 21, 40 

Lousios, river, 29 (fig.) 

Loutra, 52 
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Loutrak bay, 42, 49 
Lycurgus, 134 
Lydia, 135, 136, 139 
Lysander, 142 
Lysippus, 144 


‘Macedoine’, 347 

Macedonia: 

History, Pre-Mycenean, 127, 128 
(fig.), 131 (fig.); relations with city 
states, 141 (fig.), 146-8; empire of 
Alexander, 145-8 (with fig.); Roman 
(later Byzantine) empire, 148, 150, 
156 (fig.), 157, 158, 761, 170 (he:); 
Latin kingdom of Salonica, 168 (fig.), 
172-3; Ottoman empire, 185-95 
passim (with figs.), 210; Balkan wars, 
213-14 (with fig.), 329; war of 1914- 
18, 216-17 (with fig.) 

Language, classical dialect, 
(fig.); minorities by, 347 (fig.) 

Peoples, Albanian Moslems, 363; 
Armenians, 161; Bulgars, 161, 351, 
352; Cumans, 161; Gypsies, 366; 
Patzinaks, 161; Slavs, 157, 158, 161, 
348; Syrians, 161; Uzes, 161; Vlachs, 
161, 163, 348, 358, 359 (fig.); migra- 
tions of 1912-24, 351-2 (with tables), 
368-96 passim (with figs.) 

Rival claims, in Byzantine Greece, 
161; in nineteenth century, 353; 
during Balkan Wars, 329, 347; after 
exchange, 348, 394 

See also Makedhonia 

Macedonian Revolutionary Organiza- 
tion, 371 

Macedo-Slavs, general, 352-5 (with 
fig.); distribution in Balkan Peninsula, 
347 (fig.), 348, 355-7 (figs.); numbers 
in Greece, 349 (table), 375 

Magnesia, Magnisia, peninsula, 25, 31, 
69-71 passim 

Magyars, 160 (fig.) 

Maina, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 436; in 
Frankish and Venetian Greece, 171, 
175, 180 (fig.), 189, 190, 192 

Old Maina, fortress, 175 

Maj{nalon mts., 28 

Makedhonfia, dhiamerismata, 254 (fig.), 
area, 478 (table); climate, 78-104 
passim (with figs.); coasts, 36, 69-72 
(figs.), 74-7; malaria, 274 (table), 275 ; 
population, 478 (table); schools, 298; 
vegetation, 112-25 (with figs.); see 
also Macedonia 

Makedonski, 354-5, 375 

Makrin6ros mts., 34 (plate), 41 

Makronfsi island, 63 : 
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Malalas, chronicles of, 319 

Malaria, avoidance of, 292-3; control, 
263, 273; deaths, 270 (table), 271, 
2'75—6 (with tables) ; morbidity, 274-5 ; 
parasite rate, 274 (table); regions, 12, 
75, 76, 268, 273-9 (with tables); 
seasonal incidence, 279-80; spleen 
rate, 274 (table); sporozoites, 280; in 
war of 1914-18, 272-3 (with table) 

Maléa, cape, 56, 57 

Malevon mts., 28 

Maliaic Gulf, Maliakés Kélpos, 23, 36, 
65-8 (with fig.), 72 (fig.) 

Mallia, antiquities, 129, 417 (fig.), 436 

Malnutrition, diseases, 291; in occupied 
Greece, 237 

Mandoudhion, 66 

Mani, buildings, 339; coasts, 28, 53-5 
passim; people, 312, 322; seealso Maina 

Maniates, 312, 322; see also Maina, Mani 

Manna-ash, 117, 118 (fig.) 

Manolddha, forest, 115, 116 

Manolas, 116 

Manufacturing, numbers employed in, 
337 (table) 

Maps of Greece, 397-415 (with figs.); 
communication, 413; frontier, 414; 
Greek government, 398-403 (with 
figs.); G.S.G.S., 403-6 (with figs.); 
miscellaneous, 409-13; place names 
on, 446-50 

Maquis, 104, 108 (table), 118 (fig.), 
121-5 passim 

Marafios, 356 

Marathon, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 4373 
battle of, 139; communications, 64; 
dam, 266, 267 (plate); plain, 63, 178 
(plate) 

Marathopolis, 51 

Marble, 2, 3, 6 (fig.), 9 (fig-), 22, 30, 31, 
32, 55 

Marcus Aurelius, 150 

Margarition basin, 17 

Maritsa, battle of, 171; river, see Evros 

Mariupol, 327-8 

Marjoram, 125 

Mark Antony, 150 

Markopolon, 64 

Marshes, 22-76 passim (with figs.); 
malaria, 276; vegetation, 107 (table), 
112-13 (with figs.); see also Reclama- 
tion 

Mastic, 181 

Mastika, 123 

Matapan, see 'T'ainaron 

Maternity, hospital, 265 

Mature landscape, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12 (plate), 
20 (fig.) 
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Mavrokordato, Alexander, 199, 203 

Mavrovouni (Akarnanfa), 41 

Mavrovouni (Akhaia), 51 

Maximilian I, king of Bavaria, 206 
(table) 

Maximiliarm II, 206 (table) 

Maximos and New Testament, 320 

Mazoma lagoon, 41 

Measles, 270 (table) 

Measures, Greek, 491 

Medical officers, 262, 263, 264, 269 

Medical services, 263-6 

Megaldpolis, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 437; 
basin of, 29 (fig.) 

Meganisi island, 43 

Mégara, Albanians, 363; communica- 
tions, 49, 62; mountains of, 60; 
plains of, 59, 61 

Megaspilaion, 335 

Mégdhova, river, 16, 19 (fig.), 20 

Mehemet Ali, 195, 199 

Melidhénion, 81 (fig.) 

Menidhi, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 437 

Mersina, 378 

Mesara, plain of, 34 

Mesoléngion, earthquakes, 8 (fig.); 
lagoons, 21 (plate), 22, 45; town, 44 
(plate), 46, 81 (fig.); see also Misso- 
longhi 

Mesoyia, plain, 23, 59, 60 

Messene, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 437; 
see also Messini 

Messenia, 316; see also Messinia 

Messini, 53, 54, 55; see also Messene 

Messinia, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); gulf of, 52-5 (with fig.); 72 
(fig.); peninsula of, 28; population, 
477 (table); saddle of, 29 (fig.) 

Mesta, river, see Néstgs 

Metamorphism, 2, 3 ~ 

Metaxas, General, 224, 225-6, 247-8, 
250, 252, 257, 258, 261, 297, 298, 338, 


343 
Metéora, 417 (fig.); monasteries, 267 
(plate), 334, 437 
Meteorological stations, 80, 81 (fig.), 479 
Méthana, 5, 27, 31, 60 
Methoni, 52 
Metropolitan, of Athinai, 333; of Kriti, 
32 
Métsovon, meteorological station, 81 
(fig.); pass, 19 (fig.), 20 (plate) 
Metternich, Prince von, 198, 200 
Miaoulis, Andreas, 199 
Midhéa, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 437 
Mikinai, see Mycenae 
Mikonos island, 31, 32 
Miléai, 70 
GH (Greece) 
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Milings, rebellion, 159, 160 

Military League, 211, 241 

Miller, W., 159 

Miloi, 59 

Milos island, 5, 31, 32, 81 (fig.) 

Mimi bay, 53 

Mimosa, 110 

Minerals, 63 

Mining, numbers 
(table) 

Ministers, 244, 249; Council of, 240 
(table), 244; see also Miinistries, 
Prime Minister 

Ministries, 252; Education and Reli- 
gion, 264, 299, 303, 333; Health and 
Public Assistance, 262-3, 265 

Minoans, 129, 130; early, 128 (fig.), 309; 
middle, 128 (fig.); late, 131 (fig.), 132 

Minorities, 346-66; see also under pro- 
per names, Exchanges of populations 

Minority Treaties, Greek, 348, 357, 361, 
369-70 

Minos, 129 

Minuartia, 107 (plate), 112 

Mirini, 77 

Mirt66n sea, 72 (fig.) 

Missolonghi, 199; see also Mesoloéngion 

Mist, 100 

Mistra, 171, 175, 417 (fig.), 438 

Mistral, 87 

Mites, 291 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, 150 

Mitika bay, 43 

Mitika cape, 39 

Mitilini, earthquakes, 8 (fig.); climate, 
81 (fig.), 94 (fig.), 101, 102; malaria, 
276 (table); see also Lésvos 

Mitzélla bay, 69 

Mixed Commissions, Bulgaro-Turkish, 
369; Graeco-Bulgarian, 370-5; 
Graeco-Turkish, 369, 381-3 

Modon, antiquities, 417 (fig.), 438; 
Venetian possession, 168 (fig.), 170 
(fig.), 172 (fig.), 175, 176 (fig.), 179, 
180 (fig.), 185 (fig.) 

Molaoi, 57, 59 

Moldavia, prince of, 191 

Melos, 66 

Monarchy, 239; executive power, 230. 
240 (table), 241 

Monasteries, Ayion Oros, 73, 257, 267 
(plate), 334-6; Metéora, 267 (plate), 
334, 437 

Monastir gap, 25 

Monemvasia, general, 178 (plate), 417 
(fig.), 438; coast, 57; Byzantine con- 
trol, 168 (fig.), 171, 175; plague, 1595 
Venetian, 180 (fig.), 190 


engaged in, 337 
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Monophysite Armenian Church, 358 

Montenegro, in fifteenth century, 185 
(fig.); and Treaty of San Stefano, 208 
(fig.); and Treaty of Bucharest, 214 
(fig.); war with Turkey, 212-13 

Montessori system, 298 

Montreux Convention, 227 

Morea, chronicles of, 183, 320; see also 
Pelopénnisos 

Mornos, river, 20, 47, 49 

Morosini, Francesco, 181, 190 

Mortality, infant, 268-9 (with table), 
282 

Moslems, attacks on Byzantine empire, 
155; position in Turkish Greece, 187; 
revolt in Crete, 209; distribution in 
Balkan peninsula, 347 (fig.); ex- 
changes of populations, 346, 368-96 
passim (with figs.); migrations in 
northern Greece, 1912-24, 351-2 
(tables); numbers in modern Greece, 
329, 349 (table), 350; see also Al- 
banians, Bulgars, Gypsies, Islam, 
Ottoman Turks, Pomaks 

Mosques, 35° 

Mosquitoes, 41, 285; see also Aedes, 
Anopheles, Culex 

Moddhros harbour, 31 

Mountain building, Alpine, 1, 2, 3 
(table); Caledonian, 7 (table); Hercy- 
nian, 1, 7 (table) 

Mountains, 1-77 passim (with figs.); 
block, 2 (fig.); folded, 2 (fig.), 3-4; 
see also Earth movements, and under 
proper names _ 

Mount Athos, see Ayion Oros 

Moutrtos bay, 39 

Mortality rate, in occupied Greece, 237 

Mud-flats, 41, 42, 45; see also Deltas 

Mudania, Treaty of, 379 

Mudros, Armistice, 351 (table) 

Mullein, 111, 112 

Mummius, emperor, 152 

Municipal hospitals, 266 (table) 

Muscari, see Grape hyacinth 

Museums, Acropolis, 137, 425-6; Be- 
naki, 426; Byzantine, 426; Geological, 
307; Historical, 426; National, 144, 
425; Numismatic, 426; Zoological, 
307 

Music, national, 340 

Mussolini, Benito, 227 

(plate), 419 


Mycenae, 58, 130, 132 
(fig.), 438 

Myceneans, settlements, 130, 131 (fig.), 
309 


Pre-Mycenean settlements, 128 


(fig.), 129 
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Myconos island, Venetian, 180 (fig.) 
Myiasis, 291 

Myron, sculptor, 144 

Myrtle, 123, 124 


Naousa, 26 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 195, 197 

Napoleon III, of France, 207 

Narcissus, 111 

Narthakion hills, 23 

Nasi, Joseph, 178 

National Assembly, constitution, 240 
(table); see also under Chamber of 
Deputies, Senate 

National Bank of Greece, 392 

National Radical Union, 250 

Naupactus, 417 (fig.), 439; see also 
Navpaktos 

Nauplia, 179 (plate), 180 (fig.), 203, 204, 
419 (fig.), 439; see also Navplion 

Naval base, Amfipolis, 75-7 passim; 
Péros, 59, 60; Salamis, 60 (plate), 61; 
Skaramang4, 61; see also Elevsis, 
gulf of 

Navarino, Navarinon, bay, 49 (plate), 
50-2 passim, 200, 442; see also Pilos, 
Pylos 

Navarrese, principality of Achaia, 177 


Navpaktos, 47, 49, 81 (fig.); see also 


Naupactus 

Navplion, 57-9, 62, 81 (fig.), 89, 92, 94 
(fig.); court of appeal, 259; criminal 
prison, 260; gulf of, 88; see also 
Nauplia 

Naxos island, climate, 81 (fig.), 92; 
relief, 31, 32; vegetation, 117; Vene- 
tian control, 177, 180 (fig.); see also 
Archipelago, duchy of 

Néa Filippias, 40 

Nedpolis, 56 

Néa Psard, 64, 66 (plate) 

Neopatras and Athens, duchies of, 173, 
174 

Nephritis, 270 (table) 

Nerium Oleander, see Oleander 

Nero, 150, 152 

Néstos, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.); river, 
16 (plate), 27, 75, 76 

Neuilly, convention of, 369-70; Treaty 
of, 218, 346, 348, 351 (table), 354, 


355 
Nevrok6pion basin, 17 
New Testament, 318, 320, 324 
Nicaea, Greek empire of, 168 (fig.), 169, 
170-2, 173, 181 
Nicholas I, of Russia, 200 


Nicomedia, residence of Diocletian, 151, 
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Nidha basin, 34 

Niés basin, 69 

Night schools, 300 

Niketas, historian, 166 

NomarkRhis, 248, 253, 255, 299 

Nomidtros, 263, 281 

Només, 245, 248, 254 (fig.), 255, 263, 

Normans, plundering in Greece, 166, 
167 

North-western railway, 46 

Nurses, 263, 264; training schools, 265 


Oaks, 63, 108 (table), 114 (table), 115, 
118 (fig.); Durmast, 117; English, 
1s (hep lex, 226, 117, 122,123; 
Kermes, I1I, 123, 124, 125 (plate), 
126; Macedonian, 117, 124; Turkey, 
117; Valona, 43, 116; see also Quercus 

Occupation of Greece, 232-8 

Occupations, numbers employed, 337 
(table) 

Octavian, see Augustus Caesar 

Odessa, 197 

Odysseus, 30 

Oecumenical Patriarchs, 257 

Oeniadae, 149, 417 (fig.), 439 

Oindi, 62, 65 

Oiti mts., 22 (fig.), 24 (plate), 119 

Oleander, 48, 113, 123 

Olimbia, 13 (plate); see also Olympia 

Olimbos, mt., 1, 6 (plate), 12, 16, 25, 
PE nits, 116, 140,120 

Olives, 39, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 61, 
63, 60, 104, 110; wild, 43, 123, 124 
(plate) 

Olonés mts., see Erimanthos mts. 

Olympia, antiquities, 132-3 (plates), 
B34, §37,, 143, 148, 152, 417. (Gig.); 
439-41 (with fig.); pines, 116 

Olympian Zeus, temple of, Athens, 423, 
435 (plate) 

Omalds basin, 34 

~Orchomenus, 419 (fig.), 441 

Oreoi, bay, 67; port, 68; straits, 23, 65 
(fig.), 66-8, 72 (fig.) 

Origanum onites, see Marjoram 

Ornithogalum, see Star of Bethlehem 

Oropés bay, 63 

Orsini, Matteo, 178 

Orthodox Church, 329-36; and Al- 
banian, 326, 347, 362-3; and Ar- 
menians, 358; in Byzantine empire, 
159; constitutional position, 240 
(table), 241, 243, 333; and exchanges 
of populations, 380; under German 
and Bulgarian occupation, 234, 236; 
and Gypsies, 366; Macedonian, 332; 
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and monarchy, 239; in Ottoman 
empire, 186-7, 189, 192, 195, 295, 
312; strength in Greece, 349 (table); 
in Venetian Greece, 191; and Vlachs, 
358 

Osios Loukas, 419 (fig.), 441 

Ossa,, mt., 16, 25,70, 71; 114, 116, 
119 

Ostrogoths, see Goths 

Ostrya carpinifolia, 119 

Otho I, king of Greece, 201, 203-5, 206 
(table), 296 

Othris: mts! 23, 67, 68; 60, 115,120 

Ottoman Turks, attacks on Greece, 155; 
empire, 163 (fig.), 170 (fig.), 171, 172 
(fig.), 181, 182, 183, 184-95 (with 
fig.), 197-215 (with figs.), 312, 331, 
348, 350, 353 (fig.) 

Oxia island, 44, 45; vegetation, 119 

Ozerés, lake, 22 


Pagania ([piros), 39 

Pagania, cape (Lakonfa), 56 

Pagasai, gulf of, 24, 65 (fig.), 68-70, 72 
(fig.) 

Palaces, Minoan, 130, 132; Mycenean, 
130, 132 

Palaeologus family, 171 

Palaid Epfdhavros, 60, 62; 
Epidaurus 

Palaid Korinthos, see Corinth 

Palaid Monemvasia, 57 

Palaid Trikeri island, 69 

Palairos, 42, 43 

Palaisis, 325 

Palamas, Costis, 324 

Paliurus spina-Christi, see Christ’s thorn 

Pallavicini family, 173 

Pallis, A. A., 351-2 

Palmerston, Lord, 202, 204 

PAmisos, river, 28, 53 

Pamphylia, 317 

Panaitolikén mt., 19 

Pandokrator mt., 30 

Pangafon, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.); 
mountains, 26, 75, 77 

Pangalos, cape, 48 

Pangalos, General, 222, 223, 243, 297 

Pan-Slavism, 207 

P.A.P. (Piraiévs-Athinai-Peloponnisos) 
railway, 46, 50, 52, 53, 55, 59, 62 

Papanastasiou, M., 222, 224, 228 

Papas, cape, 46, 50, 51, 52 

Paralimni, lake, 23 

Pardlion Astrous, 58 

Paramithid, communications, 40; earth- 
quakes, 8 (fig.) 

Parasitic diseases, 2’70 (table) 


see also 


33-2 
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Paratyphoid, 269, 270 (table), 281-2 

_ (with tables) 

Parga, port, 28 (plate), 39, 40; Venetian, 
180 (fig.) 

Parnassés, mt., 22 (fig.), 24 (plate), 45 
(plate), 48, 99, 120 

Parnassos society, 307 

Pa4rnis, mt., 22 (fig.), 63, 115, 120 

Parnon mts., 36, 57, I19, 120, 123 

Paros island, relief, 31, 32; Venetian, 
180 (fig.) 

Parthenon, Athens, 143, 145 (plate), 419 

Passarowitz, Treaty of, 191 

Passes, 18 (fig.); Dervéni, 59; Karpenf- 
sion, 19 (fig.); Klisotra, 25; Lan- 
gadha, 54; Métsovon (Zigos), 19 
(fig.), 20 (plate); Monastir, 25; 
Pildftepe, 70; Pisodhérion, 25; Rdpel, 
17 (plate), 26; Sidtista, 25 

Pasture, 111; mountain, 108 (table), 125 
(plate), 126 

Patrai, Patras, 44 (plate), 342; antiqui- 
ties, 417 (fig.), 441; climate, 81 (fig.), 
92, 94 (fig.); communications, 45, 56; 
court of appeal, 259; dysentery, 282; 
gulf of, 21, 27, 36, 42, 44-6 (with fig.), 
72 (fig.); malaria, 276 (table); police, 
261; population, 46, 341; Venetian 
control, 180 (fig.); water supply, 267 

Patriarch of Constantinople, 186-7, 203, 
257, 326, 330, 331, 332, 353, 354 

Patriarchate of Alexandria, 155, 330; 
of Antioch, 155, 330; of Constanti- 
nople, 155, 330-2 passim; 361, 381; 
of Jerusalem, 155, 330; Romanian, 
332; Serbian, 332 

Patzinaks, and Byzantine empire, 162 
(fig.); settlements, 161 

Paul, prince, 206 (table), 219 

Paul, Saint, in Corinth, 150 

Pausanias, 151 

Pax Romana, 149, 151 

Pear, wild, 119 

Peasant proprietors, 242 

Peisistratus, 134 

Pélagos island, 31 

Pelinafon, mt., 33 

Pélla, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 478 (table); 
population, 478 (table) 

Peloponnese, see Pelopdénnisos 

Peloponnesian war, 140-3 (with fig.) 

Pelopénnisos, dhiamerismata, 254 (fig.); 
area, 27, 477 (table); climate, 78-104 
passim; coasts, 36, 44-62 (with figs. 
and plates), 72 (figs.); malaria, 274 
(table); people, 314, 362-3; popula- 
tion, 477 (table); refugee settlements, 

~ 3285, 386 (fig.), 387 (table); relief, 3-5 
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(with fig.), 17, 27-30 (with fig.); rivers 
of, 16; vegetation, 112-23 passim; 
see also under individual nomot 

Pendelikén, mt., 23, 63, 64, 115, 125 

Peneius river, see Pinids 

Pérama, 60, 61 

Pérdhika bay, 39 

Pergamum, school of sculpture, 149 

Pericles, 140, 141 

Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; 371 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, 148 

Persia, war with Athens, 63, 139-40, 
142; struggle against Byzantine em- 
pire, 158 

Personal service, 337 (table) 

Petalas island, 44 

Petalidhion bay, 53 

Petaliof, gulf of, 62-5, 59 (fig.), 72 (fig.); 
islands, 64 

Peter the Great, of Russia, 192 

Phaestus, Minoan palace, 129, 
(fig.), 441-2 

Phanariotes, I9I, 195 

Phidias, 143 

Philadelphia, to Byzantine empire, 172 
(fig.) 

Philip of Macedon, 145, 146 

Philip V of Macedonia, 148, 149 

Philippson, A., 397 

Phlebotomus, 287, 288 : 

Phocea, Genoese control, 181, 182 

Phocis, 317; see also Fokis, Fthidtis- 
Fokis 

Phoenicians, 135, 136 

Phrygana, 108 (table), 111, 121, 122) 
123, 124-5 

Phthiotis, 317; see also Fthidtis-Fokis 

Phyle, 419 (fig.), 442 

Pierfa, ethnic changes, 
mountains, 25, 26 

Pilaftepe pass, 70 

Pilion, mt., 25, 69, 70, 114, 116, 119 

Pilos, 52, 54; see also Navarino, Pylos 

Pindar, 144 

Pindhos mountains, climate, 104; relief, 
2 (fig.), 3, 4 (fig.), 18-20 (with figs.), 
36, 37, 39, 42, 63, 66; vegetation, 
113-26 passim; Vlach settlements, 358 — 

Pines, 31, 45, 46, 50, 51, 60, 106 (plate), — 
108 (table), 116, 118 (fig.); Aleppo, — 
48, 112, 114 (table), 115-16, 117, 1225 — 


417 


393 (ig); 


Black, 114 (table), 115, 117 (plates), © . 


120; stone, 112, 115, 116 
Pinids, river, 16, 17 (plate), 24, 25, 51; 
71, 72 ; 
Pinks, 112° 
Pinus pinea, see Pines, stone 
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Pinus halepensis, see Pines, Aleppo 

Pinus nigra, see Pines, Black 

Piracy, 189-90, 200; Saracen, 165 

Piraiévs, Piraeus, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 
442; blockade by Palmerston, 204; 
climate, I01; communications, 56, 
58, 61, 62, see also P.A.P. railway; 
dengue pandemic, 286; German occu- 
pation, 233 (fig.); growth, .205; 
malaria, 276; police, 261; population, 
341; port, 59, 60 (plate); port health 

. service, 264; refugee settlements, 387 
(table), 389; and Roman emperors, 
150; sewage and water supply, 266-7; 
typhoid death-rate, 281 (table) 

Pirgos, 52, 81 (fig.), 340 (plate) 

Pisa, 167 

Pisodhérion pass, 25 

Pistacia Lentiscus, see Lentisc 

Pixaria mts., 23 

Place names, 160, 311 (fig.), 315, 323, 
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Plague, 270 (table), 271, 288-9 

Plaka, 58 

Blanes, (45; 113; Oriental, 117;- 124 
(plate) 


Plants, 106-26 passim; migration, 106, 
107 (fig.); note on names, 474-6 

Plasmodium, falciparum, 280; vivax, 
280; malariae, 280 

Plastiras, General, 220, 224, 247, 297 

Plataea, battle of, 139 

Platania bay, 68 — 

Plataria bay, 39 

Plati, 72 

Platia island, 58 

Platiyiali bay, 44 

Plato, 145, 317 

Plimmelodhikion, 258 

Pliocene, lakes, 28; rocks, 5, 6 (fig.), 
7 (table); sea, 28, 29 (fig.), 34 

Plitra, 56 

Plovdiv, 377 (fig.) 

Plutarch, 152 

Pneumonias, 269, 270 (table) 

Poetry, epic, 137, 144; odes, 144 

Police, 260-1; administration of, 252; 
in Ayion Oros, 336; courts, 258- 9; 
in occupied Greece, 234, 235; see also 
Agrofilaki, Astnomia, Khorofilaki 

Political Parties, 225, 249-51 

Politika, 66 

Poliyros, 74 

Polybius, 140, 149, 152, 318 

Polycleitus, 144 

Polygonum, see Knotgrass 

Pomaks, 329, 350, 352 (table), 355-6 
(with fig.), 375, 380 
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Pomegranates, 110 

Pompey, the Great, 150 

Pontus, 327 

Poplars, 113, 117 

‘Popular’, language, see Demotic; party, 
250 

Population, of administrative regions, 
477-8 (tables); of Greece, 337 (table), 
478 (table); migrations, 337-8, 351-2 
(with tables) 

Poros, 59, 60, 363; see also Calauria 

Porphyrogenitus, Constantine, 159, 319 

Porto Kayio bay, 55, 56 (plate) 

Pérto Khéli, 58, 59 

Pérto Lago, 74, 76 

Portolani, 323 

Porto Rafti, 63, 64 

Potamés, 57 (plate) 

Potamés, river, 64 

Potentilla, 112 

Poterium spinosum, 125 

Potidhaia canal, 73 

Pottery, 127-36 passim (with plate) 

Praxiteles, 144 

Precipitation, 92-9 (with figs.); 
also Hail, Rain, Snow 

Prefect, see Nomarkhis 

Prehistory, 127-33 (with figs.) 

Pre-metal civilization, 127-8 (fig.), 131 
(fig.) 

President of Greece, 240 (table), 243, 
244, 246 

Préspa lake basin, 17, 24 

Press, censorship, 226, 231, 248, 251; 
constitutional freedom, 240 (table), 


see 


241, 243 

Pressure, atmospheric, 78, 79 (fig.), 
82-6; gradient, 84, 85; see also 
Depressions 


Préveza, nomds, 254 (table); area, 478 
(table); communications, 40; dunes, 
112; gulf of, 42; meteorological sta- 
tion, 81 (fig.); population, 478 (table); 
port, 41; straits of, 33 (plate), 40, 41; 
Turkish control, 208; Venetian con- 
trol, 180 (fig.) 

Prickly Pear, 110 

Priests, 236, 295, 330; see also Orthodox 
Church 

Primary schools, see Demotic schools 

Prime Minister, constitutional position, 
244, 249 

Prisons, 259 

Private schools, 299, 301-2 

Procopius, 157 

Proédhros, 256-7 

Progressive party, see Republican coali- 
tion 
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Proportional representation, 248-9 

Propylaea, Athens, 143, 421 

Protestants, 329, 349 (table), 380 

Proti island, 51 

Protodhikai, 243 

Protodhtkion, 259 

Prunus laurocerasus, see Cherry laurel 

Psakhna, 66 

Psara, Genoese control, 182 (fig.) 

Psara island, 33 , 

Pseudomaquis, 108 (table), 111, 113 
(fig:), 128: fiig:);. 149, -22E> E22, 
123-4 

Psicharis, Ioannis, 322 

Ptaismatodhikion, 258, 259 

Pteleédn, 68-70; Venetian control, 180 
(fig.) 

Public assistance, 262-3 

Public Health Services, administration, 
262-3; organization, 263-6 

Public relief, 263 

Public service, numbers employed in, 
337 (table) 

Public works, 338, 388 

Puerperal septicaemia, 270 (table) 

Punic Wars, 148 

Puppet government, 235 

‘Purist’ language, see Katharévousa 

Pylos, 417 (fig.), 442; see also Navarino, 
Pilos 

Pyrus communis, see Pear, wild 

Pythagoras, 139 


Quercus, lanuginosa, 117, 118 (fig.), 
126; conferta, 117, 118 (fig.); see also 
Oaks 


Rabies, 290 (table) 

Radiation, 88 

Rafina bay, 63, 66 (plate) 

Ragusa, to Naples, 172 (fig.); Venetian 
possession, 170 (fig.) 

Railways, 72-3 (with figs.), 212; Attiki, 
64; Franco-Hellenic, 77; Hellenic 
Electric, 62, 64; Hellenic State, 62, 
65, 68, 72, 74, 75, 77; 275; North- 
western, 46; P.A.P., 46, 50, 52, 53, 55, 
59, 62; Thessalia, 70 

Rain, 92-8 (with figs.), 485-6 (tables); 
day, 82, 95, 486 (table); relief, 92, 94, 
95; thunderstorm, 92, 95-8, 488 
(table); variability, 95, 97 (fig.); see 
also Depressions 

Ranunculus, 112 

Rats, 288—9 

Reclamation, 24, 26, 71, 338, 388 

Red Cross, in Bulgaria, 375; in occupied 
Greece, 237 
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Reform group, 250 
Refugees: 
Bulgarian, 351-2 (with tables), 


368-78 passim, 393 (fig.) 

Greek, 26, 220, 351-2 (with tables), 
368-96 passim (with figs. and plates); 
health conditions, 267, 284, 285, 379; 
housing, 339, 342; religion, 332 

Settlement in Greece, 386 (fig.), 387 
(table), 390 (fig.); 393 (fig.); see also 
Armenians 

Turkish, 35 1-2 (with tables), 368-9, 
378-96 passim (with figs.) 

Relapsing fever, 271, 285 

Relief, coastal, 35—77 passim (with figs. 
and plates); general, 1-17 (with figs. 
and plates); regional, 17-34 (with 
figs. and plates); central’ Greece, 
22-4; eastern Aegean islands, 4 (fig.), 
33; eastern Greece, 24-6; Ionian 
islands, 4 (fig.), 30; Kikladhes, 4 
(fig.), 31-3; Kriti, 4 (fig:), 3328 
north-eastern Greece, 26—7; northern 
Sporddhes, 4 (fig.), 31; Pelopdénnisos, 
3, 5, 16, 17, 27-30;.Pindhos and 
Vlach highlands, 2 (fig.), 3, 4 (fig.), 


18-20; Thracian islands, 30-1; 
western Greece, 20-2 
Religion, 329-36; and constitutions, 


240 (table), 241, 243; minorities by, 
346, 349 (table); see also Christianity, 
Moslems, Orthodox Church, Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholic Church, 
Uniates 

Religious festivals, 330, 340 

Republic of Greece, 222—5, 240 (table) 

Republican coalition, 250 

Republican party, 242, 243, 250; 

struggle against Royalists, 222-5 

Resin, 115, 116, 123 

Rethimni, només, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); population, 478 (table) 

Retsina, 111 

Rheumatism, 270 (table) 

Rhigas, Constantine, 194 

Rhodes, knights of, 169, 183; school of 
sculpture, 149; and Treaty of Sévres, 
221 

Rhus corriaria, see Sumac 

Rice, 279 

Rion, cape, 46 

Rivers, 13-17, 20 (fig.), 48; capture, 14, 
15 (fig.), 29 (fig.); terraces, 13, 26, 28; 
vegetation, 108 (table), 113, 122 

Roads, 36-77 passim (with figs. and 
plates), 99, 212 

Rockefeller Foundation, 
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264, 265, 
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Rodhopi, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); mountains, 26, 75; popula- 
tion, 478 (table) 

Roger of Sicily, invasion of Greece, 167 

Roman Catholic Church, 178, 184, 187, 
I9I, 329, 349 (table), 380; see also 
Uniates 

Roman empire, administration of 
Greece, 149-51; conquest of Mace- 
donia, 148; division of, 154-5, 330-1; 
occupation of Greece and Crete, 148, 
149-52 

Romani, 349 (table), 366 

Romania, kingdom of, 208 (fig.), 213, 
214 (fig.), 353 (fig.); Latin empire of, 
168 (fig.), 169-70; relations with 
Greece, 227-30; and Vlachs, 361 

Romanians, nationals in Greece, 348 

Rome, influence of Greek culture, 150; 
war with Macedonia, 148; see also 
Roman empire 

Romulea, 111 

Rostov, 327 

Rotidha bay, 43 

Rotiga bay, 42 

Roumelia, Eastern, 208 (fig.), 210, 353 
(fig.) 

Routes Nattionales, 36 

Royal bodyguard, see Eftsones 

Royal Gardens, Athens, 116 

Royalist party, 242, 247; 
against Republicans, 222—5 

Rum, empire of, 162 (fig.), 168 (fig.) 

Rupel pass, 17 (plate), 26 

Russia, 192-3; Pan-Slav policy, 207; 
see also Soviet Russia 

Russians, nationals in Greece, 348; 
refugees to Bulgaria, 375; refugees to 
Greece, 384 


struggle 


Sailors, numbers employed as, 
(table) 
Salamis, battle of, 139; mountains, 60 
(plate), 61; Orthodox Albanian settle- 
“ments, 363 © 
Salaora bay, 42 
Salonica, antiquities, 444-5; attacks by 
Normans, 167; attacks by Slavs, 158; 
Jewish settlements, 166, 356; Latin 
kingdom of, 168 (fig.), 169, 172-3; 
Venetian, 180 (fig.), war of 1914-18, 
216, 217; and Yugoslavia, 228; pact 
of 1938, 230; see also Thessaloniki 
Salt-pans, 50, 51558, 72 
Samos, nomds, 254 (fig.); antiquities, 
442-3; area, 478 (table); climate, 81 
(fig.), 94 (fig.), 104; coasts, 33; earth- 
quakes, 8 (fig.); Genoese control, 182 


337 


Sno 


(fig.); Greek control, 214; population: 
478 (table); Turkish control, 202; 
vegetation, 115, 117, 120, 123 

Samothrace, Samothrdaki, climate, 104; 
coasts, 74, 76, 77 (plate); demili- 
tarization of, 220; fortification of, 
227; Genoese possession, 182 (fig.); 
relief, 8- (fg.), 303. sculpture, 149; 
vegetation, 117, 123; Venetian pos- 
sion, 180 (fig.) 

Sanatoria, 263, 265 (table) 

Sandfly fever, 287 

Sand-spits, 41 

Sangia, mt., 55 

Sanitation, 266—7 

Sanjak, 186 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 207, 208 (fig.), 
353 

Santa Maura, 178, 180 (fig.), 190; see 
also Levkas 

Santi Quaranta, 214 

Santorin, Santorini, see Thera, Thira 

Sanudo, Marco, 177 

Sapiéntza island, 52 

Saracens, war with Byzantine empire, 
159}; piracy in Aegean, 165 

Saronic Gulf, Saronikés Kélpos, 5, 31, 
59-62 (with figs. and plates), 72 (figs.) 

Satureia Thymbra, see Savory _ 

Savory, 125 

Saxifrage, 108 (table), 112 

Sayiddha bay, 38, 39, 40 

Scarlet fever, 270 (table) 

Schools, agricultural, 301; buildings, 
296; commercial, 301; demotic, 295, 
298-300 passim; forestry, 301; gym- 
nasia, 295, 298, 300-1; Hellenic, 295, 
298; industrial, 301; kindergarten, 
298, 300; military, 301; night, 300; 
private, 299, 301-2; religious, 301, 
333, 350, 357; technical, 301 

Seilla; 111,120 

Sclavinia, 159, 160 (fig.), 310 

Scopas, 144 

Scree, 53 

Scrub, see under Communities, brush- 
wood 

Sculpture, 
314 

Scutari, 213 

Scyros, and Athenian maritime power, 
141 (fig.), 142; see also Skiros 

Second Revisionary National Assembly, 
211 

Sedum, 108 (table), 112 

Sees, Ionian, 332; Thessalian, 332 

Selinitsa, 54 

Selinous, river, 49 


130-7, §43-4, 149, 152, 
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Seljuk Turks, 163 (fig.), 172 (fig.); 
Empire of Rum, 168 (fig.), 170 (fig.) 

Senate, 204, 223, 239, 240 bi 244, 
245 

Sephardic Jews, 356 

Serbia, and Byzantine empire, 161, 162 
(fig.), 163 (fig.); frontiers from 1214— 
1355, 168 (fig.), 170 (fig.), 171, 172 
(fig.), 179; Florentine duchy of 
Janina, 176 (fig.); despotat of, 185 
(fig.); Treaty of San Stefano, 208 
(fig.); Treaty of Bucharest, 214 (fig.); 
Bulgarian Exarchate, 353 (fig.); treaty 
with Bulgaria, 212; acquisitions in 
Macedonia, 354; migrations of re- 
fugees, 351 (table); national church 
of, 353 

Serbo-Croats, 355-6 (figs.) 

Serbs, distribution in Balkan Peninsula, 
347 (fig.), 354-7 (figs.) 

Sérifos island, 31, 32 

Sérrai, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 478 
(table); communications, 74, 76; 
ethnic changes, 393 (fig.); Jewish 
population, 357; malaria, 276 (table); 
plain, 28 (plate); population, 478 
(table) 

Sevres, Treaty of, 218, 219, 220, 221, 355 

Sewage disposal, 266 

Sfaktiria island, 51 

Shiblyak, 108 (table), 11 
125-6 

Shrubs, 48, 60, 76; evergreen, 106; see 
also Communities, brushwood 

Sidtista pass, 25 

Sifnos island, 31, 32 

Sikinos island, 31, 32 

Sikion{fa, earthquakes, 8 (fig.) 

Silene, see Campions 

Silk, 165, 389 

‘Simeon the Great, 161 

Siménos Pétra, monastery, 336, 426 

Simvolon mts., 75, 77 

Sindiki, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 

Singrdés, Syngros, Hospital, 265 

Sink-holes, see Katavéthra 

Sinoikismés, 257, 477-8 

Sfros, island, 31, 32 (plate), 81 (fig.) 

Sirt6é, 340, 340 (plate) 

Sithonid peninsula, 67 (plate), 72, 73 

Sitia, meteorological station, 81 (fig.); 
mountains, 33 

Sivota, bay, 43 

Sivota, island, 39 

Skdla, 57 

Skdla, 67 (plate), 70, 71 

Skdla Oropou, 64 

Skaramanga, 61 - 


i, 1255 222, 
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Skhiza island, 52 

Skiathos island, 31, 68 

Skillaion, cape, 58, 59 

Skipetar, 363; see also Albanians 

Skironian cliffs, 61, 62 

Skiros island, 31, 64, 81 (fig.), 322 

Skopelos island, 31, 81 (fig.) 

Skoplje, 72 

Skottari bay, 56 

Skroponéri bay, 65) 

Slavery, in city states, 
Piracy, 165 

Slavs, settlement in Balkan Peninsula, 
157-61 (with fig.), 310-12 (with fig.), 
352; Peloponnesian revolt, 159; 
fusion with Bulgars, 161; and Bul- 
garian Exarchate, Orthodox, 
physical characteristics of, 313 

Smallpox, 270 (table), 271, 290 (table) 

Smilax aspera, 124. 

Smolikas, mt., 20 (plate) 

Smyrna, disaster, 378-9, 380 (plate); 
Genoese control, 181, 182 (fig.); 
Greek control, 218; refugees from, 
220, 351 

Snakes, 292 

Snow, 71, 98-9, 487 (table) 

Social conditions, 337-44; 
343; legislation, 343-4 

Societies, learned, 307 

Socrates, 145 

Sofikén, 60 

Sofoulis, M., 250 


134, 310; ana Ee 


insurance, — 


Soil, 106, 110, 122; alluvial, 10 (fig.), 21, 
10 (fig.), 107, 123, am 


107; calcareous, 
125; siliceous, 107, I12, 11Q; aaa 
122; Terra Rossa, 10 (fig.); water, 
106 

Solon, 133 

Solution, 12, 15 (fig.), 34 

Sophocles, 144, 317 

Souli, earthquakes, 8 (fig.) 

Sotinion, cape, 60 (plate), 61, 64 

Sotirpi bay, 69 

Soviet Russia, and Greek language, 
327-8 ; see also Russia 

Spanish broom, 123 

Spanish, numbers 
(table) , 

Sparta, general, 12 (plate), 417 (fig.), — 
443; city state, 133, 134, 140, 141 
(fig.) 5 rivalry with Athens, 140-3; 
invasions of Asia Minor, 147; Roman — 
ally, 148; see also Sparti 

Sparti, basin of, 12 (plate), 29 (fig.); 
communications, 54, 56; meteoro- 
logical station, 81 (fig.); see also” 
Sparta 


in Greece, 349 — 


354; a 
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Sperkhids, river, 16, 19; delta, 67; plain, 
23, 24 (plain), 36, 66; vegetation, 112, 
119 

Spétsai island, 58, 363 

Spetsopoula island, 58 

Spinalonga, Venetian control, 180 (fig.), 
190 

Sporddhes, Northern, climate, 92; relief, 
31, 68; settlement of refugees, 385, 
386 (fig.), 387 (table); vegetation, 
115, 116, 123, 1¥25; Venetian pos- 
session, 180 (fig.); see also under 
individual islands 

Sports, 343 

Springs, 28, 40, 117; hot, 5 

Spurge, Ill, ri2 

Squalls, 85, 87 

Soils, distribution, 10 (fig.) 

Solomos, and demotic language, 321 

Stachys cretica, 125 

Staklia, 120 

tandard of living, 343 

Stanimaka, Bulgaria, 373 

_Star of Bethlehem, 111 

State, council of, 240 (table), 246 

Supreme Economic Council, 246 

Supreme Health Council, 262 

Staurakios, General, 159 

Stavri, cape, 55 

Stavros, 74,°75, 77, 339 

Stavros, cape, 68 

Stavrotés, mt., 30 

Stere4-Ell4s, dhiamerismata, 254 (fig.); 
area, 477 (table); coasts, 41 (fig.), 
42-4, 46 (fig.), 59-66 (with figs. and 
plates), 72 (fig.); forests, 114 (table); 


malaria, 274 (table); settlement of . 


refugees, 386 (fig.), 387 (table); see 
also under individual nomot 

Stilfs, 67, 68 

Stilos, cape, 38, 39 

Stock rearing, numbers engaged in, 337 
(table) 

Strabo, 27, 150 

Stradioti, 187 

Straits, Elafos, 56; Evripos, | 62-5 
passim; Oreoi, 23, 65 (fig.), 66-8, 72 
(fig.); Préveza, 40, 41, 42, 72 (fig.); 
Trikeri, 23, 66-8, 72 (fig.) 

Strawberry tree, 123 

Strikes, 343 

Strimon, river, 16, 17 (plate), 75-7 
passim, 126; gulf of (Orfanou Kédlpos), 
74, 75 

Struma river, 377; see also Strimon 

Structure, 1—7 (with figs.) 

St Sophia, 187 

Suda Bay, Venetian control, 180(fig.), 190 
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Suffrage, 204, 239, 241, 248-9, 256 

Sulla, 152 

Sumac, 119, 126 

Sunium, 143, 419 (fig.), 443; see also 
Sotinion 

Sunshine, 98, 1o1 (fig.), 490 (table) 

Surveys, marine, 398, 406-7, 409; topo- 
graphical, 388, 397-9 

Svilengrad, 77 

Swamps, see Marshes 

Syngros Hospital, 265 

Syracuse, 135 

Syria, 135 

Syrians, settlements, 161 

Syringa vulgaris, see Lilac 


Tainaron, cape, 54, 55 

Taiyetos mts., 12 (plate), 28, 36, 53, 54, 
119, 120 

Talis, 373 

Taranto, 135 

Tarsus, 378 

Tartars, 354 (fig.) 

Taxation, 203, 223; capitation, 187; 
indirect, 187; land tax, 191; public 
health, 263 

Tchifliks, 338, 339, 385 

Teachers, salaries, 296; shortage of, 
296; training, 295, 296, 302 

Tegea, 144, 419 (fig.), 443 

Témbi, Tempe, vale of, 25, 71 

Temperature, 88-91, 106, 107; frost, 
89, 484 (table); inversion, 89; mean 
monthly, 89, 481 (table); range, 91; 
sea, 90 (fig.), 91; tables, 481-4 

Temples, see under proper name 

Tenedos island, demilitarization, 220; 
Greek language, 327; return to Tur- 
key, 381; Venetian, 180 (fig.) 

Tenos island, Venetian, 180 (fig.) 

Terebinth, 113, 124 

Terraces, 34, 47, 55> 60, 73, 75, 110; 
coastal, 28, 40, 48, 49, 55; river, 13 
(plate), 26, 28 

Terra d’Otranto, 328 

Terra Rossa, to (fig.) 

Territorial claims, committee on, 326 

Tertiary, earth movements, 1, 2 (fig.), 
3, 53 period, 29 (fig.); rocks, 3 

Tetanus, 290 (table) 

Tetrdyi, mt., 28 

Thales, 139 

Thdsos island, 26, 30; climatey 104; 
coasts, 72 (fig.), 74, 76, 77 (plate); 
ethnic changes, 393 (fig.); Genoese 

- control, 182 (fig.); vegetation, 115, 
120, 123; Venetian control, 180 (fig.) 

Theatre, shadow, 342 
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Thebes, antiquities, 419 (fig.), 443-43 
city state, 133, 140, 141 (fig.), 142; 
Jews, 166; Norman raid, 167; silk 
industry, 165, 173 

Theme, defence of Byzantine empire, 
158 

Theophanes, chronicles of, 319 

Thera, 444; see also Thira 

Thérmai, gulf of, 20 (fig.), 24, 25, 26, 
36, 68 (fig.), 70-3 (with figs.) 

Thermopylae, battle of, 139, 444 

Theseum, Athens, 143, 145 (plate), 423 

Thesprotia, només, 254 (fig.); area and 
population, 478 (table) 

Thessalia, dhiamertsmata, 254 (fig.); 
area, 477 (table); climate, 92; people, 
313-14, 358-9, 366; plain of, 11, 12, 
19, 24, 68, 69; population, 477 (table) ; 
railway, 70; settlement of refugees, 
385, 386 (fig.), 387 (table); vegetation, 
112, 114 (table), 117, 110, 120; 122, 
125; villages, 339 

Thessalonica, see Salonica, Thessalon{ki 

Thessaloniki, nomdés, 254 (fig.); area, 
478 (table); climate, 81 (fig.), 88-9, 
91, 94 (fig.); communications, 71-5 
passim; court of appeal, 259; ethnic 
changes, 393 (fig.); gulf of, 72, 88; 
malaria, 276; peoples, 236, 356-7, 
363, 366; population, 341, 478 
(table); settlement of refugees, 387 
(table), 389; town, 342; typhoid, 281 
(table); university, 303; vegetation, 
124; see also Salonica 

Thessaly, classical dialects, 316; settle- 
ment (pre-metal), 127, 128 (fig.), 131 
(fig.), (Achaean) 130, (Slavs) 158, 
(Vlachs)° 163-4; and Athens, 141 
(fig.); and Macedonia, 145; raids by 
Slavs, 151; Wallachian, 170 (fig.); 
Byzantine, 171, 173; Turkish, 172; 
Catalan, 173; Serbian, 176 (fig.); 
struggle for union, 207, 208; see also 
Neopatras, duchy of Thessalfa 

Thiamis, river, 16, 21, 39, 40 

Thira, 5,6 (plate), (fig.),, 9032508 
(fig.), 89, 92, 94 (fig.); see also Thera 

Thivai, communications, 64, 66; earth- 
quakes, 8 (fig.); meteorological sta- 
tion, 81 (fig.); see also Thebes 

Thorik6én, 64 

Thrace: 

Eastern, population movements, 
351 (with tables); settlements during 
Byzantine empire, 158, 161, 352-3 

Western, see Dhitiki Thréki 

Thracian islands, relief, 30—1 

Thridsion plain, 61 
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Thucydides, 140, 144, 145 

Thunderstorms, 92, 95-8, 488 (table) 

Thuyas, 124 (plate) 

Thyme, 112, 125; Cretan, 125 

Ticks, 285 

Tigris, river, frontier of Roman empire, 
154 

Timber, 114 (table), 121 

Timfristés, mt., 19. 

Tinos island, 31, 32; see also Tenos 

Tirins, Tiryns, antiquities, 58, 132, 419 
(fig.), 445; rural prison, 260 

Titulescu, M., 230 

Tobacco, 389 

Tocco family, 174, 178; domain, 185 
(fig.) 

Tolds bay, 58 

Tolds island, 58 

Tombs, Minoan and Mycenean, 130 

Tosks, 326, 362 

Tourlis islet, 45, 46 

Town life, 341-3 

Towns, 341-2 

Trachoma, 263, 289-90 

Trade Unions, 251, 343-4; teachers, 
297 

Tragovouni peninsula, 67, 69 

Trakhilas, 56 (plate) 

Transhumance, 358, 360 

Transport, 337 (table) 

Transylvania, 365 

Trdta, 340 (plate) 

Treaties, see under proper names 

Trebizond, empire of, 168 (fig.), 169, 
327, 378 

Trees, see under proper names 

Triangulation, 398-9 

Transliteration, 446-52 

Trend lines, 4, 5, 16, 24, 71, 723 see also 
under individual mountains 


-'Trikeri, harbour, 69; mountains, 66; 


peninsula, 68, 69; straits, 23, 65 (fig.), 
66-8, 72 (fig.) 
Trikhonis, lake, 22 


Trikkala, només, 254 (fig.); area, 477 


(table); climate, 81 (fig.), 89, 101, 
102; population, 477 (table); and 
Vlachs, 163 

Trikoupes, M., 209 

Trikoupis, M., 203 

Tripartite treaty (1939), 231 

Tripiti, cape, 51 

Tripolis, basin, 17, 27, 28; climate, 89, 
91, 94 (fig.); communications, 54, 55, 


59 
Tripolitsa, battle of, 192 
Troizen, Constitution of, 199 
Trojan War, 132 
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Troy, 132 

Tsakonian, see T'zakonian 

Wsaldaris, M., 223, 224; 225, 250 

Tsaritsdni, 81 (fig.) 

Tsdyezi, see Iraklitsa 

Tuberculosis, 263, 265, 266 (table), 267, 
269, 270 (table), 282-3 

fPulip, III, PTO, 120 

Turco-Bulgarian Convention, 351 (table) 

Turkey, Balkan wars, 212-15 (with fig.); 
exchanges of populations, 378-96 
(with figs.); fleet, 52; frontier of, 27; 
rapprochement with Greece, 223, 
227; see also Ottoman Turks, Young 
Turks 

Turkish Nationalist Party, 378; see also 
Young Turks 

urks, in, Dhitiki Thraki, 346, 347 
(fig.); distribution in south-east 
Europe, 354-6 (figs.); exchanges of 
populations, 378-96 (with figs.); 
nationals in Greece, 348 (table); 
numbers in Greece, 349 (table), 350, 

- 352 (table); see also Moslems, Otto- 
man Turks, Young Turks 

Tuzla, cape, 73 

Typhoid, 267, 269, 270 (table), 281-2 
(with tables) 

Typhus, 267, 270 (table), 271, 283-5; 
eruptive, 285; exanthematous, 283-4; 
murine, 283 

Tzakonian dialect, 309, 322, 347 (fig.) 

Tzintzars, see Vlachs 


Ulysses, 30 

Undulant fever, 290 (table) 

Uniates, numbers in Greece, 332, 352 
(table) 

Universities, Athinai, 296, 302-3; en- 
trance to, 298-9, 300, 306; in occu- 
pied Greece, 236; Thessaloniki, 303 

Urban settlements, of refugees, 389-91 
(with fig.) 

Uzes, settlements, 161 


Vaccination, 292 
Valakhadhes, 350, 352 (table) 
Valaoritis, M., and demotic language, 
eget 

‘Vardsovon, mt., 45, 46 
Vardarac, 87, 91, 104 
Vardar, river, see Axids 
Vardhoisia, mt., 7 (plate), 19 
Varna, 377 (fig.) 

Vases, see Pottery 

Vasiliki bay, 43, 45 
Vasildpoulon, 44 

Vathi bay, 55 
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Vathia, 64 

Vathotdhi bay, 69 

Vatika bay, 56 

Vegetation, 106-26 passim (with figs. 
and plates) 

Vegorritis-Ptolemais basin, 17 

Velestinon, railway, 70; Slav origin, 
158; under Rhenish count, 172 

Venereal diseases, 263, 265, 266 (table), 
270 (table), 289 

Venetian Greece, 167-84 (with figs.) 

Venice, and fourth crusade, 167-8; 
possessions, 168 (fig.), 169, 179-81 
(with fig.); resistance against Otto- 
mans, 188-91; sea-power, 164, 165, 
167; see also Archipelago, duchy 
of 

Venizelists, 242, 247, 248 

Anti-Venizelists, 242, 248 

Venizelos, Elevtherios, Cretan policy, 
210; and education, 297, 298, 302; 
and Military League, 211, 241; 
political career, 211-12, 215-24, 227, 
228, 241, 242, 247, 248; public works, 
338 

Verbascum, see Mullein 

Vérmion mts., 26 

Véroia, 26, 359 (fig.), 363 (fig.) 

Veronica, 119 

Versenikos, mt., 48 

Veveréntza bay, 58 

Villages, 338-9 

Villehardouin, Geoffroy de, prince of 

_ Achaia, 175; William de, 175 

Violas, 112 

Visibility, 100 

Visigoths, see Goths 

Vistonis, lake, 74, 76 

Vital statistics, 265, 
tables) 

Vitex Agnus-castus, see Chaste tree 

Vitina, forestry school, 301 

Vlach highlands, 18-20 (with figs.), 
358 

Vlachs, 358-62 (with fig.); distribution 
in Balkan Peninsula, 347 (fig.), 348, 
349 (table), 352 (table), 354-7 (figs.), 
359 (fig.); nationalist movement, 361; 
physical characteristics of, 313; revolt 
against Byzantine empire, 161; settle- 
ment, 163-4, 179, 310, 312, 358-61 
(with fig. and plates); under Turks, 
210 

Voion, ethnic changes, 393 (fig.) 

Voiotia, people, 314, 362-3, 366; relief, 
17, 22-3; see also Attiki-Voiotia, 
Boeotia 

Voiviis, lake, 25 


268-71 (with 


524 


Volcanoes, 5, 6 (plate) 

Volos, gulf of, 69; malaria, 276 (table); 
port of, 68, 81 (fig.), 89, 92; settle- 
ment of refugees, 387 (table) 

Volvi, lake, 74 

Vonitsa, port, 34 (plate), 42, 44; 
Venetian control, 180 (fig.) 

Vostitza, 180 (fig.) 

Vouli, see Chamber of Deputies 

Vouliagméni, 61 

Voulkaria, lake, 44 

Vourkos bay, 43 

Vourlia bay, 58 

Vromeréskala, 72 


Wages, 343-4 

Wallachia, people of, 164, 365; prince 
of, 191 

Wallachs, see Vlachs 

Walls, of Athens, 423-5 (with fig.) 

Walnuts, 110 

War, Balkan, 212-15 (with fig.); Cretan, 
190; with Germany, 232; Graeco- 
Turkish, 209, 212, 219, 220, 378-9; 
of Independence, 51, 58, 197-203; 
with Italy, 232; Macedonian, 145-8; 
of 1914-18, 215-18 (with fig.); Pelo- 
ponnesian, 140-3 (with fig.); Persian, 
139-40, 142; Punic, 148; Russo- 
Turkish, 207 

Weather, 80, 82, 86 

Weeds, 110 

Weights, 491 

Weil’s disease, 291 

Wellington, duke of, 200, 201 

Wells, 113 (fig.), 117 

Western Thrace, see Dhitiki Thraki 

Wheat, 388-9 

White, Dr Norman, 262 

Whooping cough, 270 (table) 

William, prince of Wied, 215 

Willows, 113 

Winds, 53, 56, 64, 65, 78-104 passim 
(with figs.); upper air, 88; see also 
under Breezes, Gales, Squalls, and 
proper names 

Wine, 115, 125 

Worms, parasitic, 289 


INDEX 


Wrangel, General, 351 (table) 


Xdnthi, malaria, 276 (table); plain of, 
27, 74, 76; settlement of refugees, 
387 (table) 

Xerophytes, 112 

Xérxes, canal, 73; isthmus, 73 

Xerxes, king of Persia, 139 

Xili bay, 56 

Xildkastron, 106 (plate) 


Yanina, see Janina and Iodnnina 

Yellow Fever, 287 

Yerdki, see Iérax 

Yerakin{i, 74 

Yerakovouni, mt., 23 

Yerdnia mts., 48, 61 

Yermends bay, 48 

Yeropétamos, river, 34 

Yerousia, see Senate 

Yiannits4, lake, 26 

Yiotira island, 31, 32 

Yithion, 54, 56, 81 (fig.), 116 

Young ‘Turks, 230; 212; 
(table) 

Yugoslavia, 25; relations with Greece, 
227-30; settlement by Slavs, 157; see 
also Bosnia, Herzogovina, Monte- 
negro, Serbia 

Yugoslavs, nationals in Greece, 348 
(table) 


212, 36a 


Zaccaria family, 181 

Zaimis, M., prime minister, 225 

Zakinthos, nomds, 254 (fig.); area, 477 
(table); climate, 81 (fig.), 92, 94 (fig.), 
101; earthquakes, 8 (fig.); population, 
477 (table); relief, 30; see also Zante 

Zante, 178, 180 (fig.), 316-17 (with fig.) ; 
see also Zakinthos 

Zara, occupation by Crusaders, 168 

Zavérdha, gulf of, 39 (plate), 43 

Zeus, temple of, Olympia, 133 

Zevgolatio, 55 

Zevs, mt., 32 

Zigos, see Métsovon 

Ziria mts., 27, 210 

Zorzi family, 181 
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